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AFRiqAN RESEARCHES. 



JWoy 95^1759. ; 

At a General Meeting of the Society instituted 
.for the Purpose of promoting the Discovery 
of the Interior parts 0^ 

PROCEEDINGS, t^tf. 

THE EARL OF MC^RA IN THE CHAIR. 

T: ; • , :.;• ' " 
HE Secretary, Mr. Ed wai-ds, being pre- 
vented by illness from attending his duty on 
this occasion, the Right Hon. Sir Joseph 
Banks, Treasurer, undertook the office of 
coipmunicating the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, and transactions relative to the in- 
terests and purposes of the Society, since 
their last General Meeting. He stated, that 
Mr. Park, " under the permission granted 

VOL. II. B 
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to him^ had published a detailed account of 
his journey from Pisania to Sillah, and the 
public opinion on the merits of this work, 
called for acknowledgement^ that it had 
been accomplished in a manner creditable to 
the author^ and honourable to his employ- 
ers." Sir Joseph observed, that the recital of 
discoveries and events throughout, bore 
every mark of veracity; that the remarks 
and observations interspersed, were intel- 
ligent and unassuming ; and that the whole 
was conveyed in a style unafiected, cle^r, and 
such as mjght distinctively and properly be 
termed ** the language of truth/*^ In such 
language, Mr. Park's character bore a re- 
presentation which did honour to him, and 
reflected credit on the choice of the Society. 
Strength to make exertions ; constitution to 
endure fatigue ; temper to condliate ; pati*-* 
ence under insult ; couri^e to undertake 
hazardous enterprise, when practicable ; and 
judgment to set limits to his adventure, 
when difficulties were likely to become in- 
surmountable, were every where exemplified 
in his book. 

In arrangement of the materials of this 
Journal, and in the manner and style with 
which it has been introduced to public notice 
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ftnd approl^ation, Mr. Park professed hiar 
acknowledgments, to the advice and critical 
taste of the' worthy Secretary of the Society. 

The literary character of Mr. Edwards^ 
stopd too high in the learned world, to re- 
qtsh^ ' testimony ; but the candour of the 
avowal was honourable to Mr. Park, and 
vouched his general accuracy, and laid claim 
to furth^f confidence. 

Major kennell, who has never ceased to 
promote- with diligence, and serve wkb eH^ 
*raei*dinaiV sagacity and learning, theviewar 
of tlie A^biiiatlon, Had generously bestowed 
^n^Mrr Park, the property of His able Me- 
md^ oH^^fhe Geography of Africa, compiled 
for the information of the Society, ' and 
anhex^d to the Secretary's last report ; and 
it- how farmed a valuable part of Mr, Park's 
publication. 

"Mr. Nitjol, of Pall-Mall, the publisher, in 
consequence of the rapid sale which the 
book- had experienced, with a liberality which 
ever marks his character, had undertaken to 
publish a^secorid edition for Mr. Park, with- 
out i^iaimng any part of the proceeds of 
the first, for the purpose of defraying the 
further expense. 

Mn Park's profits were thus become 
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considerable. The jCommittee had hithertOP 
continued his salary, in order to enable hini, 
in a state of competence and ease, to pursue 
the task: of compiling, arranging, and com- 
pleting his book ; but they were of opinion 
that such stipend ^ould now cease ; and, 
Mr* ParkjgratefiUly acknowledged, that the 
. African Association had fully performed all 
their engagements with him": he ventured, 
however, to hope, (^nd indeed he may be 
assumed,) th^t his services will never be for- 
gotten ; and that on future occasions, and ai» 
opportunity offers, the Society will support 
his undertakings, with their patjx>nage, and 
finally promote bis views of prpcuring a 
settled estabMsbment for life. 

Pursuant t€ instructions of the last Gene-^ 
ral Meeting, the tender of Mr. Park's ser- 
vices, had been made to his Majesty's Minis- 
ters, and had been accepted, on a plan for 
exploring the interior of New Holland. 

Mn Park having, on a journey to Scot-^ 
land, formed new connections, and entered 
into new views of life, had since declined the 
undertaking, and is now retiring to his na- 
tive country, with a competence derived from 
his connection with the Society, the just and 
liberal remuneration for honourable and 
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feithfiil service. — He proposes^ when settled 
ki Scotland, exercising his profession of 
Surgeon, but has.cteclared, that he shall 
hold himself in readiness at all times, to 
proceed again to the Joliba, in case iGovem- 
ment should think fit to establish a colony 
on its banks, and his service be required; 

Sir Joseph proceeded to expatiate on the 
advantages to be derived from Mr. Park's 
discoveries, and more immediately in a com- 
mercial point of view. He said, •' a gate 
was now opened into the interior of Africa, 
which it was easy for every nation to enter; 
and extend its trade and adventure from 
the west to the eastern side of that great 
continent." 

He noted the shortness of distance, from 
the navigable waters of the Gambia, to those 
of the Joliba or Niger, and the facility of estab- 
lishing a commercial and military station at 
a proper point of intercourse ; and briefly 
touched on the speculation of probableextent, 
towhichthe demand for British manufactured 
might arrive, from such vast and populous 
countries, in the bosom of which was to be 
fcAind ^' gold/- 'the* great medium of com- 
merce; and >tehich would be sought for and 
brought intd circulation with new avidity and 
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$iiC(x^f in prpp©rtk»i^as objects for the ejc-* 
change becarne known and necessary to the 
people. On closing this part of the Report^ 
it was moved^ and unanimously resolveid, 
" That it be recommended to the Com- 
mittee, to take again into consideration, the 
plan of appointing a Consul fpr the district 
of Senegambia; and the sending there a 
sufScient force to take possession of a station 
on the banks of the Joliba, and from thence 
exploring the interior of Africa ; and t^jat 
the Conjmittee be empowered to lay before 
GpvernRient, for their information) such 
particulars respecting the importance of Uiat 
object, as they may think expedi^it/' 

Sir Joseph Banks then proceeded to give 
the Society information, relative to an enter- 
prise of discovery in another quarter. 

He referred to the communication made 
at the General Meeting of 1798, frop which 
it appeared, that Mr, Homeman had safely 
arrived at Cairo ; and added, that later fi(> 
founts from that city, stated bis haying 
actually assiimed the Eastern dress,, and 
having procured accommodations in the , 
Convent of the Propagan<^, wher« he was 
employed in learning the lai^guage and ob« 
serving the manners of dx^ M£)grabins, or 
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Westwil' Ardbs, in Ordw ta prejiaife htmsdf 
to> cqinmence his travels with advantage^ 
whenevor a caravan ntuming to the south 
or west, might aflbrd him the opportunity 
of prosecuting his views of discovery in the 
interior of Africa. 

Mr. Horneman's preiient situadon and 
views will best appear from his own letter^ 
It was dispatched from Cairo/under the seal 
of the Frrach Commaitdef in Chief; arrived 
at Paris, was thence forwai^ded to Mr. Niou, 
resident Commissary bf Prisoners in London^ 
and by him delivered to the Committee^ 
with the seal of General Bonaparte un-* 
broken^ 

Sir, Cairo^ AugUst 31, 1798, 

** In my list letter I mentioned my in- 
tentions of leaving Cairo about the end of 
May. The plague beginning to rage in the 
month of Aprils it became a proper and 
necessary precaution^ tiot only to defer iny 
journey, but absolutely to Shut myself up in 
my house. My zeal for the undertaking 1 
have engaged in, would, hoW^Ver^ have led 
me to break thfough this toAfinement, and 
leave the city, with a vieW Of joining the 
merchants at their place of rendezvous, 
whence they were directly to depart for 
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Fezzari, had not obstacles arising from the 
difficulty of procuring the necessary creditsr 
for my equipment, pirevented my immediate 
procedure, 

" As soon as, from abatement of the pesn 
tilence, I could safely go abroad, I met and 
rene\Yed my acquaintance with several of the 
caravan who remained in the city, expect- 
ing the return of others from Mbcca.; A 
French commercial house, on whom I had 
no letters of credit or other claim to confi-^ 
dence, but what arose from private friendship 
and esteem, having handsomely offered such 
advance of monies, as Imight require, I was 
enabled to prepare for my journey, and set 
out with this carravan, as soon as complete 
and ready for departure. All these Resigns, 
and expectations were suddenly frustrated 
by the arrival of the French on the coast of 
^Sypf • Those who formed the caravan at 
Cairo, quickly dispersed; th^t frqm Mecc^ 
icoming to j^in it vfrjis not yet arrived : myself 
jand other Europeans were seized and conr? 
fined in the cfts^e, rather as a place pf refuge 
from the indignation snd ffin^ticism of the 
.populace, thaOv.aa a prison; and we rer 
mained there until thp arrival of the French 
§t Cairo. ; 

?* Soon after their coming, I raa^e ^ftn 
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quaintance with two of thdr learned men, 
Berthollet and Monge. They liberated and 
presented me to the Commander in Chief, 
and he received me with every mark of at- 
tention and goodness. His regard for science 
and esteem of learned men, are too well 
known, to render it necessary for me to 
expatiate on these high qualities. He* pro- 
xnised me protection ; he offered me money 
or whatever was requisite to my undertak- 
ing, and he dhrected the necessary passports 
to be made out for me. 

" I lost no time in again seeking out my 
friends, the merchants of Fezzan, and re- 
newing my connections with them. Gradu^ 
ally as the public tranquillity became assure^, 
they returned one by one. into the city, till 
the whole were agmn assembled, and fifteen 
days have how passed, since we have been 
making prepat^tions for our final departure^ 
actually fixed for the <lay after to-raorrow; j 

" Commonly those who engage in an 
extraordlnai^y^ enterprize, consider means 
yet niore extraorcfinary, as requidte to the 
success of: the undertaking; my opinionr, 
and. therewith procedurie, wiii :l|e founded 0|i 
(lirectly the contrary proposition. The plan 
V^hich I have chalked oiit for hiy journey wiU 

# Bonajp^rte* *i 
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bemtn[)le ande^sy td pursue. You i^all have 
it .in a single line:—** it is to travel as a 
Mahomedan merchant of the carttvan/^ I 
am assured, that iinder such character, I can 
travel with the same surety as the natives 
of the country; 

" Many of the caravan having been at 
Mecca, are awiare that ttere are numbers 
of good Mussulmen from various countries^ 
who speak not Arabic, and ivho have difi^<^ 
rent usages and customs ; and thus simply 
attaining a knowledge of certain rdigibus 
ceremonies and prayers, there is no difficulty 
in passing generally as a Mahomedan ; for 
as to a certain less equivocal criterion of a 
personal nature, the delicacy of Mahomme- 
dan manners precludes any danger of 
inquiry. 

^ To travel as a Christian will, perhaps^ 
be impr^ticable, for at least five years to 
come: for it is incredible how deep and 
fitrong an impression the expedition of the 
JFrench has made on die minds of the pil'<' 
grims to and from Mecca : dispersed to thrir 
several homes^ they will carry an aggravated 
prejudice against Chrisdims Jar and v^de, 
and to the very'heart of Africa^ . 

«' Should it be objected to me: that I risk 
a similar fate with diat of Major Houghton, 
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bytxavellli^asatFader; isy answo- k, that 
traveling as a Mahomtnedan trader^ I shall 
never travel a}aiie; and with those too of 
the caravan^ considered as one of the least 
of its merchants. 

'< In respect to my astronomical instm^ 
mioits^ I shall t^ke special care never to be 
discovered in the act of observation ; should 
those instruments howevqr^ attract notice^ 
the answer is ready^ <^ they are articles for 
sale;'^ nor is there fear that I should be 
deprived of the^, whilst master of my price* 
My comrades know the value of « gold/' at 
least better than myself. In a word, the 
merchants of our Fezzan caravan are men 
of wealth. Integrity, and enterprize ; but 
yet Mahommedans, the most prejudiced dnd 
fanatic. 

*< I have not yet fixed or methodized my 
design as to further joumey into the intevior 
of Africa; but I have made acquaintance 
with a man^ who has been at Bornou ipind 
Cashna^ a place, on every account I can 
collect, and particularly from the Jalabfi^ 
deserving my immediate attention after my 
WTjval ^t Feaaan. 

*♦ I eKp^ct to beM Fetg,m by Ae begini^ 
niog of November, and I should propose the 
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next. year, setting* out for the Agadeis andf 
Cashna^ residihg in and exploring these 
couhtrifes during ten mohths, and then re- 
turning via M^cca or Senegambia. Should 
any necessity of the case oblige me to return 
to Tri poly, I should riot consider my tour 
as complete, but (with permission of thei 
Society, 9 hold myself in readiness^ for a fur- 
ther undertaking. 

** I will write again from Fezxan, if I can 
do so without danger; the safest mode that 
occurs is, to pack up some 'bale of goods 
with an ordinary letter of advice in Arabic, 
making my real dispatch the package or 
covering of some allele of trade. 

^* Pray write,^ and direct the English Con- 
sul at Tripoly, or elsewhere, never to make 
inquiry after me of the traders from Fezzan^ 
and particularly nvhea conveying any thing 
ivdm me consigned to you. These people 
are of a very jedous and inquisitive temper, 
knd anyinquferies made after me by a Ghris*- 
tian, hiight raise a thousand suspicions, £ind 
prtoVe'even of fatal consequence to me. 
' •* Nay, should yourselves t\ol hear of me 
these three years, make no ihqulry. Under 
€Uch^j)rfica(rtioIl, «iy danger will tttit 1>e that 
T travel as a^ trader and Mahommedfatvbut 
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6uch only as results: from climate and OTdi- 
nary perils of voys^ in these countries; 
which I trust successfully to oppose with a 
good constitution and strength of body^ and 
with courage and suitable temper of mind* • 
" It remains only for me to recommend to 
the Committee^ the man whom 1 mentiofied 
in a former letter. I met with the person in 
question, Joseph Frendenburgh, who was 
born in Germany, just on the eve of his in- 
tended departure from Cairo for his native 
country. I engaged and employed him as 
interpreter, and pleased with the office, he. 
pilfered to continue in my service, and attia)^' 
me in my expedition. He. had been oblige 
ten or (twelve years past,; to embrajcf the 
M^hommedap religicni; had thi^eQ times 
made the voyage to M^^ and spoke per-^ 
fectly berth the Arabic and Turkish lan4 
guages ; in short, he was precisely the man. 
that suited me. The. connection with him 
will insure my character and confidence 
from others; and indeed without him, I 
should scarcely be able to pursUe^ my plani 
without actually embracing and publicly 
professing Mahommedanism myself. I now 
well know him on ten months experience, 
and in just reliance on him, have, no appre^. 
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hension of the calamity hiddefct to trivellert 
of being robbed by thek* servairts. 

« I shall consign to hitti the care of my 
camels and my horses ; (for we merchants 
of the caravari, all go armed and on horsed 
back ; ) he will further have the care of my 
merchandize ; and altogether I shall have 
leisure for my inquiries, and attending to the 
general objects of my undertaking. The de- 
mands^ of this man are far from exorbitant^ 
and I request of the Society, the attending 
fc> aJ just remuneratadis ^cf his services^ and 
specially, if in cas& of my deaths h6 should 
iiiithfulty preserve my journals and papers^ 
and proceed with them to England. 

'< I have been in sc^edotibt as to tnean^ 
of sending this letter, but on my request^ 
General Bonaparte has with great goodnesi^ 
himself, condescended to take charge of iti 
safe convejrance. 

«* I hope my next will be from Fez- 
2an, and that after three years, I shall be 
enabled to give account of the interior of 
Africa. 

^' I am, &c. Sec. Sec. 

*^ FREDERICK HORNEMAN/* 

• 

To Mr. Edwards, Secretary to the Society, 
hstimtedfor exploring the interior of Africa. 
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Having thus^ raadfr comtrmrrieafioit to the 
General Meeting, of sucfr transactions with^ 
in the last year, as wer^ of public import. 
Sir Joseph, m quality of Treastrrer, pro- 
ceeded to statethe ftirids of the Society ; the 
amount dF general^ contributions, and the 
residue in hand. He observed; that the origi- 
nal number of Subscribers amounted to ohc 
hundred and forty-two, but that twenty- 
three were since dead, and forty-two others 
had declined continuance of ^tjieir subscrip- 
tions: that under such circumstances, the 
Committee were restricted in directing their 
expeditions, by the narrowness of their re- 
sources; and considering what were. their 
funds, might justly indeed, appeal to the 
Kfeeting, and to the public at large, if their 
scheme of enterprize was not fully commen- 
isurate with their means; and the useful 
purposes of the Society conducted with. a 
rigid ecpnomy, which would have been fatal 
to success, had their emissaries been less 
actuated by public zeal, or had, in any 
degree, estimated their exertions on selfish 
considerations. 

Should the funds of the Society increase, 
and become answerable to further exer- 
tions, the Committee were not without 
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plans for extending their inquiries^ and prae« 
trating into Africa, in directions hitherto 
unattempted. 

The General Ij^eeting then voted their 
unanimous thanks to the Committee, for 
their care of the interests of the Association, 
and it was continued for the ensuing yeaif 
as follows : 

The Earl of Mqira. 
Sir Jos^tH Banks, Treasurer. / 
Bryan Edwards, Esq. Secret^fy/ *\ 
The Bishop of' JLanda^f. 
Andrew Stuart, Esg. 
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May 31, 1800. 

At a General Meeting of the Society instituted 
Jar Promoting Discovery in the Interior of 
Africa. 

PROCEEDINGS, ^q, 

SIR CHARLES GRAVE HUI>SON, BART. IN THE 
CJIAIR. 

The Treasurer, in the absence of the Se- 
cretary, who was prevented attendance by 
severe illness, stated to the Society, the trans- 
actions of their Committee, and the intelli- 
gence by them received during the course of 
the last year. 

A letter had arrived fron Mr. Homeman, 
dated Tripoly, August 19, 1799, and soon 
after a Journal of his Travels frpm Cairo to 
Fezzan 

Sir Joseph Bankjs had prepared, and now 
communicated to the Society, a judicious anH 
interesting Abstract of this Journal ; it is 
not entered in" the present jninutes of pro-, 
ceedings, under the intention of offering the 
Journal Itself more at large,, and in detail ; 

vo£. n. c ' 
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and giving it a proper and distinct place, in 
the transactions printed for the use and 
satisfaction of the Society. 

The letter from Tripoly is of considerable 
length; it contains a brief recapitulation of 
his journey from Cairo, rendered superfluous 
by arrival of the Journal itself: •^account 
of general civilities received at Tripoly, form- 
ing no suitable matter of record ;— inten- 
tions of particular joumies and procedure^ 
/ which on reflection he had afterwards aban- 
doned ; and the result of his inquiries rela- 
tive to the interior of Africa, now better and 
more fully expressed in a distinct and sepa- 
rate Memoir, which himself has since trans- 
mitted to the Society, and which will here- 
after be the subject of particular consideration. 

The information, contained relative to 
Mr. Homeman, and his proceedings after 
leaving Cahro, and to date of this letter, is 
as follows. It' states that having left Ciairo, 
Septejtnber 5, 1799, he arrived at Mourzouk, 
the capital of Fezzan, towards the end of 
October, Three days after hjs arrival, the 
first division x>f the Soudan caravan took its . 
departure ; and understanding that two 
others'were to follow in course, he proposed 
to set out with the third and last cGvision, 
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ts afibrding the most favourable opportu-- 
nity of prosecuting his further discoveries in 
Africa. 

Aeceiving, however, information, that this 
caravan proposed to pursue its route through 
a country of the Tiiaricks, then at war with 
the Sultiui of Fezzan ; being told that this 
deterred the Jalabs and others of the empire, 
fnDim joihing the party ; and further, being 
girnn to understand, that the present cara- 
van i\«as composed wholly of black traders, 
he was, on reflection, induced to decline the 
journey, and await the more safe and favour- 
able occasion, which a return of the caravan 
expected from Bornou, might offer at no 
distant period. 

Whilst at Mourzouk, thus planning his 
further traveb, he was seized with a severe 
fever, from which he happily recovered, but 
a similar illness proved fatal to his renegado 
servant, Frendenburgh. 

Mr. Horneman, on the re-^-establishment 
of his health, finding that he had yet seven 
months to wait, before the usual season pf 
departure for the Bornou caravan T ^nd the 
inttt'val of stagnation in trade from the inte* 
xicar/rejftderiiig Mourzouk a scene no longet 
possessmg eithet> noVielty or interest, he 
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thought proper to leave that city for a time, 
and proceed to Tripoly> jvith a view bf dis- , 
patching his journals, and other papers of 
information, " to the Society.'* Of his journey 
from Fezzan to Tripoly, (which; took up 
two months, from the badness of the sseah^ 
son,) Mr. Horneman gives no details or 
distinct acgount. He concludes his letter 
from Tripoly, with stating, that his pamels 
were ready, and that in a few hours he was 
to set out on his return tb Mburzouk, there 
to await the caravan, with which he^irrpo-^ 
sed to pursue his travels. 

^Relative to the Transactions of the Committee^ 

The Treasurer reported to the Meetihg, 
that in obedience tot he instructions given 
to the Committee at the last annual Meet- 
ing, a communication had been made by 
them to the Duke of Pprtland, His Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State, respecting the 
liieans hy which possession might be taken 
of the banks of the Jolib^, with nemarks on 
the manifestimportanceipf a station com-r 
manding the centre of AfrJiQa^ and the extf^n-* 
sive tra.4^ in gpld, ivory^ ^nd feathefe, now 
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carried on by the Moors from Morbcco and 
Tunis, &c. 

The Treasurer act)uainted the Meeting, 
that he had provided letters of credit for 
j(^i50i ift^ favour of; Mr. Hprpeman^ and 
procured them to be. forwarded tp merchants 
in Tripoly and Tunis, with instructions, in 
compliance with Mr. Horneman's request, 
to pay such sums as he may draw for, on 
•the covers of letters or packets dispatched 
by him from the interior of Africa, not ex- 
ceeding, on any one letter or packet, the 
amount of ^^15. sterling; and that he had 
moreover, requested Mr. King, the Under 
Secretary of State, in the Home Departoient, 
to write to all his Majesty's Consuls in 
Africa, directing them to pay such drafts on 
Mr. Hornemari's letters, as might come to 
their hands, and to forward the letters 
home ; and also to receive him' with friend- 
ship, if he himself should return by any of 
the places at which they reside; and that 
Mr. King had promised to comply with 
their request. 

A letter was read, signed Samuel Hoply^ 
in which the writer, (who professes a know- 
ledge of > commerce, and appears to have 
been in the service of the late King of 
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Prussia^) pflReirsr his services to the Assocw 
ation. 

Resolved, Thst this letter be referred to 
the Committee^ . . 

Kesolved, That.the jn^sent Committee be 
continued till the next General Meeting, 
with the same powers as they originally re^ 
cdved by their appointment 

The Earl of Moira. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Treasure. 
Bryan Edwards, Esq. Secretary, 
The Bishop of Llandaff. 
Andrew Stuart, Esg. 
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June 6, 1801 , 

At a General Meeting of the Society instituted 
for Promoting Discovery in the Interior of 
Africa. 

PROCEEDINGS, (sf^. 

THE EARL OF MOIRA IN THE CHAIR. ' 

Th e Treasurer stated to the Meeting, the 
loss which the Association had sustained by 
thtf death of their late excellent Secretary, 
Bryan Edwards, Esq. whose talents and 
zeal for the interests of the Society^ they 
were too well acquainted with, for it to be 
necessary tor hiiii to say more, than that he 
truly joined in the general r^ret, and in the 
deploring the event which had deprived the 
Institution of such eminent abilities, and so 
suited to its service. That since the death 
of Mr. Edwards, the Journal of Mr. Horne- 
man, (of which last year he had read an 
abstract to the Meeting,) together with let^ 
ters and other papers since received, had 
been, put into the hands of Sir William 
Young, Bart, who had expressed his desire 
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of contributing towards the promotion of 
every view and purpose of the Association, 
and his willingness to accept the office or 
Secretary, if the Society should think him 
qualified for the situation. 

The question being then put by the Earl 
of Moira, it was unanlmpusly resolved, ' 
" that Sir William Young, Bart, be appoint- 
ed Secretary to this Association/* 

Sir William Young then stated to the 
Meeting, that he had prepared from the 
papers communicated to him by Sir Joseph 
Banks, a Minute of Proceedings of their 
Committee, and of cpmmunications by them 
received since their last Meeting, and 
which he read, as follows : 

^' Referring in the fir/st instance to Mi« 
nutes of Report made at the last annual 
Meeting, and therein to the application 
made to the Secretary of State, requesting 
such letters of recommendation and instruc- 
tion to the British Consub in Africa, as 
might facilitate the means of credit and cor- 
respondence, to the enterprizing Agent of 
the purposes of this institution ; your Com- 
mittee have now to state, that his Grace the 
Duke of Portland hath complied with this 
request, by circular letters, of date April 
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^o, iSoo, and written in terms highly satis-- 
factory^ as shewing on the part of Govern- 
Inenty a strong and just sense of the itnpor<« 
tance of your undertaking, and of the advan- 
tage to be derived from your discoveries, not 
less in regard to objects of national policy, 
tiian to those of literature and science. 

Your Committee, under these impressions 
are encouraged to presume, that the propo- 
sal made to His Majesty's Ministers, (by 
direction of a General Meeting of this Soci- 
ety,) for the establishment of a commercial 
and military station on the banks of the 
Joliba, or Niger, is by no means foregone 
or lo?t sight of by the Executive Govern- 
ment; and (although not proceeded on, or 
even discussed since your last Meeting,) 
that jt is held merely in reserve, and to take 
effect at a more jtdvantageous time of peace, 
or at a period when further information to 
be derived from the mission of Mr. Horne- 
mah, may furnish cle?irer documents of in- 
struction, as to such settlement; its extent, 
its constitution-, its appcnntments, and its 
conduct. 

On the subject of the application of Mr. 
Hopley, to be employed in the service of 
the Society^ referred, by a Resolution of the 
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last annual Meeting to the eohsid^iatbri of 
your Committee ; reasons of expe(}ieilcy 
have induced them 1£> decline acceptance of 
the proposal. 

The character and conduct of Mr. Home-- 
man, already far engaged in a route of disco^ 
very, not less perilous than important, af- 
ford to the Society, so just an expectation of 
due return to their spirit pf scientific research 
and to that liberal contribution which, to- 
gether, direct, animate, and support this 
their present traveller, that with extreme 
caution the Committee would incur any pos* 
sible interferefnce, improvident communica- 
tion of parties, or clash of enterprise, which 
might compromise his safety, or hazard the, 
success of so promising Ian undertaking. 

The abstract of the Journal of Travels 
from Cairo to Fezzan, read by the Treasu- 
rer last year, is fresh in the recollectiop Of 
the Society: and specially the courage and 
resource of mind, which extricated Mr. 
Homeman from a situation that might have 
proved fatal to a man less firm, sagaci- 
ous, and accomplished, — when his renegado 
servant imprudently shewed the French 
passport, and exposed his master to slavery 
or death, as a Christian or a spy. 
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Communicatbhs since received warrant 
a further and just confidence in this cha<« 
ipacter* 

The letters, hut two' in number, are, 
short, yet interesting in detail of the pro- 
gress he has in view, and the sprit and 
design with which he sets out ; they are as 
follow : * ^ 

Sir,* Mourzoui, Fehru^ry 20, 1800. 

*' I left Tripoly the ist of December 
1799, and arrived here, (the capital of Fez- 
zan,) January S9th, 1800, after a safe and 
good journey, though protracted and slow. 
I am in the best health, and with fair pro- 
bability of its continuance. 

" The route from hence to SoiKlan is not 
yet secure enough for toe to undertake pra»- 
ceedingHby way of the Agadez, 

" There is now at this place a Shereef of 
Bomou, a man of sense, and very much con- 
sidered by the Sultan of that country. I 

• The English of Mr. Horncman, (who is a Ger- 
man,) is not always correct. The Secretary has pre- 
sumed to alter and amend certain expressions^ but with 
attention to preserve all the meaning, and as much of the 
words in his letters, as was compatible with the ren- 
dering them proper for publication. .; -g 
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have made him my friend^ and it is in hi« 
company I shall depart from this place; 
about the 15th oif March, for Boraou, 
whence in the months of August or Sep- 
tember, I think to reach Cashna, distant 
from Bornou about fifteen days jdurriey. 

f< I shall write as ' often as. opportunity 

oflfers, that at least some letter may arrive 

for your information, and the comfort of my 

family. I remain with great esteem. Sir, 

« Your mqst obedient^ 

« F. HORNEMAN/" 

■ ^ 

To the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, K.B. 
Presidintofthe Royal Society . 

<f Sir, ^Mourz^ui, April 6, 1800. 

"Our caravan is on thq point of setting 
off for Bomou: myself shall Join it this 
evening. 

** Being in an excellent state pf health, 
perfectly inured to the climate, sufficiently 
acquainted with the manners of my fellow- 
travellers, speaking the Arabic language, 
and somewhat of the Bornou tongue, dnd 
being well armed, and not, vsfithoiit courage, 
and under protection of two great Shereefs, 
I have the best hopes of success in my 
undertaking. 
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•* The Soudan caravan left this place 
about a month ago ; I did well not to join it, 
as some time past a number of Tibboo, 
were seen hovering, With intention of atv 
tacking that caravan, 

^' Bdng the first European traveller un^ 
dertaking so long a journey in this part cff 
the world, I will not put thy discoveries to tbe 
hazard, by exposing myself to tbe casualties of 
long and unnecessary residence and delays 
in any one place, and purpose staying no 
Jonger at Bbrnou, than till the month of 
Septemlier, when I shall proceed to Cashna 
with the great caravan, which always about 
this time of the year sets out from Bornou 
for Soudan. 

/ ** I cannot yet decide on my further pro- 
cedure after leaving Soudan or Cashna, but 
you may depend on my best intentions and 
wishes to give full satisfaction to the Society, 

^ Consider this letter as the last for this 
year^ or perhaps as the last before my arri- 
val at some port on the coast of Africa. 
March the 24th, I sent a long letter from 
Tripdy, rfnd being by a good opportunity, 
have no dbiibt of its arriving safe .♦ 

, ^f jltncw&metohan^- .: ., 
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. In addition to what I stated in mj letter 
of the S4,th of March, I have to qhserte, 
that in the small*-pox, the application iu«^ 
here to preserve the eyes of childr^i, cot*- 
sists of what they term, samsuc, (tamarinds,) 
and 'Onions f (zurinbula^ zigolla^,) and this 
with good effect, as I am told. ^ ^ 

" I have more particularly made inquir;^ 
respecting venereal disorders, aud can eorh 
ifirm what I before wrote, that salts j%nd 
coloquintz (in Arabic, bandul^) are spe^cilip 
remedies for that disease in this country; 
and used in the manner I described. 

" From every information I can collect, 
the natives of Fezzan are pot susceptible o![ 
venereal infection more than once in tbdr 
lives. It is singular, that notwithstanding 
there is a great diflferenee as to thp'natuj^ 
of the disease, between poxes brought here 
by the caravan from Soudan, ?nd by those 
frona Tripoly and Cairo, yet never, (or at 
least very seldom,) can a man get these two 
sorts one after the others in the course of 
his life. 

** Some days past, I s|K>ke to a man who 
had seen Mr. Brown in D^rfpgr ;. hegqve me 
some information respecting the countries 
he travelled through, and told me, th^t th^ 
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cdminuhtcation of the Niger with the Nile, 

•was not to be dotrbted, but that this com-^ 

miiiiication before the rainy season was 

very little: in those parts, the Niger being 

at rfie dry period reposing, or nonfluens. 

*^ Not long ago, the sairie custom was 

observed ^ at Bornou, as in ancient times at 

Cairo, " a girl very richly dressed, was 

thrown into the river Niger/ • 

: ** Comparing my enquiries as to Soudan^ 

and its cdmnaunrcation with the western 

ftnd south-western coasts of Africa^ it must 

lie generally by the way of Ny ffi6 and Jerha, 

and be twelve times greater than that be** 

twe^ri Fezzan and Soudan. 

" I recommend noyself to your rememr 

brance, and assuring you of my greatest 

esteem, am, 

"Sir, 

" Yoiir most obedient servant, 

•^ FREDERICK HORNEMAN. '* 

Right Htn Sir Joseph Banks, K. B. 
Prtiident of the Royal Society, f^c. • 

Any comment on these letters wpuld be 
premature, further than to note the spirit 
aind self-confidence of the writer, as refera- 
ble, not to feelings of presumption, but to 
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instances of cautaon ; and froffl wKich th« 
Society may augur the most successful n&- 
suit as to the enterprise he has engaged iti« 

Mr. Horneman states his letter of ; April 
1800, to be the last for the year, and cer-^ 
tainly another year may be added, : ere any 
communication may arrive from that quat-* 
ter, for information of the Solciiety. ' . 

Under circumstances of such probafal^ 
delay of further and direct information from 
Mr. Horneman, it will be with mingled feel* 
ings of esteem, veneration, and regret, that 
the Society will .revert to the stheme so well 
conceived,, and so ably executed by their late 
excellent Secretary, Bryan . Edwards^ in hi$ 
abstract of Park's Travels, printed for early 
useand satisfaction of the Society i: previqu;^ 
to the expected publication at large an4 ia 
detail, of the interesting travels to the Niger. 

Had not death intervened, thje unremitting 
25eaVof your lamented friend would, not have 
deferred a siipilar satisfaction to your Society^ 
in reference to the ' JourAal of Mr. I^orne- 
man. • 

He . well conceived,* that the sariae spirit 
of Scientific research :Wjiich gayp rise to this 
Instjtutipn^ could not but bfe J^udably eager 
tQcontemplal^every dppument of itStprogressj 
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and success ; and the just impatience and 
eicpectations of the Society, (had Bryan Ed- 
wards lived,) must long before this, have 
been gratified with every information placed 
in the best and clearest light, which actual 
communications might afford, or sagacity 
infw. 

Tlte Journal of Mr. Horneman's travels 
from Cairo to Siwah and to Fezzan, affords 
ample materials ; and the result of his in* 
qmfids as to the interior of Africa, suggests 
matter of interesting appendix, for a report 
to be printed for the use and satiisfaction 
of this Society ; meanwhile, and ere the 
happy return to this country, of him, who 
alone can give a full account and expla-* 
nation. 

It is to be feared, th^t the Society will 
have to regret ^imch more than delay, in 
the style and arrangement of such report, 
shortly to be subtoitted to their consideration. 

The clearness of language, energy of 
statement, and sagadty of remark, which 
distinguished the writings of Mr. EdwardS;, 
are not readily to be supplied. 

Such successor, however, as you have 
been plea*d to appoint to your late worthy 
and atde Secretary, must feel it a duty to 

YQL. \u p ' 
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answer the conf|dei(ioe reposed in /him by v 
the best 43xertion <^ bis industry and tali^tp* 
He M^ill. engage in the office to' which you 
have appointed him^ and especially in the 
compilation and arrangement of all proc^r* 
ings and qommunications since the :last 
printed report, as a bequest of chargo^ and 
difficulty^ but of paramoant daty^ left if> him 
by your departed friend; and he will engage 
in its performance with no little encourage*^ 
ment and advantage, from the advice and 
assistance of the enlightened Members 6£ 
this Society. 
The Secretary V report being closed^ 
Lord Hawke stated to the Meedng* that 
78/. 2s.^sd. had been e^ipend^ • over and 
above 300/. voted at a former Meeting' 
for the education of, and fittjdg jout for 
marine service, the two sons ;, of the latei 
Major Hpughton, and it was thereon Re-^ 
solved, that the Treasurer be directed to 
advance the said fujrther sum of 78/. %s. ^d. 
witl^ ^^pecif^l entry in the Minutes, that it 
was not to be regarded as a. ptecedent; but 
that Committees \iXi futuoe, inere to consider 
Xhm expenditure of too^iies as strictly linut- 
ed by ^e^iesolu^tioiisofaGeQetal Meeting. 
, J[^esQlved^oo thfe mo^ of the Earl of 
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Moira, that Sir John Stepney, Bart, be a 
Member of the Committee^ in the room of 
Andrew Stuart, Esq. deceased. 

Resolved, that the thanks of this Meeting 
be given to Sir Joseph Banks, and that he 
be requested to act as Treasurer to the Assor 
ciation, for the year ensuing. 

Resolved, that the Committee for the 
ensuing year do consist of 

The Earl of Moira. 

Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, K. B. 

Treasurer. 
Sir William Young, Bart. Secretary. 
The Bishop of Llandaff, 
Sir John Stepney. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

'f| ... ■ ^ 



JVf A. Horneman's Journal of his Travels 
froirf Cf?iiro tp Fezzaii, was by him written 
in tjCTtnan, and in that language transmit- 
ted to the Committee of the African Society. 
Under their direction, a translation of |t was 
made by a native of Germany, sufficiently 
versed in thp English, language, to render 
the sense of the original with truth and 
perspicuity ; and on collating his version^ it 
appears to have been executed with fide- 
lity and care. Some correction of foreign 
idioms and style was yet required : the Se- 
cretary, in performing this duty of Editor, 
has been attentive to the preserving, not 
only the genuine descriptions, remarks, 
and precise meaning of the traveller, but 
likewise the spirit and (at the same time) 
simplicity of narrative, which characterizes 
his Journal; and it is presumed, that on 
reference to the original, the translation 
ofifered in its present form, will yet appear 
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to be as nearly literal, as the di%rent idioms 
and context of the English and German 
languages will admit of« 

To the Journal now printed^ is added an 
Appendix, containing, 

ist. ANoteonMr.Homeman's]!>e9(^ip-' 
tion of the country and Antiquities of Siwah^ 
with reference to ancient accounts of the 
Oasis and Temple of Ammon, by the Se^ 
cretary, Sir William Young, Bart, F. R. S. 

2nd. A Memoir, containing various in- 
formatbns respecting the Interior of Africa^ 
transmitted from Mourzouk^ in 17991 by 
F* Horneman. 

3d. Geographical Elucidations of the 
Travels, and of the informations of F. 
Horneman, with Maps, by Major James 
Rennell, F. R. S. 

4th. Remarks pn the Language of Siwab, 
in a Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Joseph 
Banks, P. R. S. by William Marsden, ^sq. 
F.R.S. 
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JOURNAL OF F. HORNEMAN; 



. CHAPTER L 

VOYAGE PROM CAIRO TO AUGILA. 

SECTION L 
To Vrnmesogetr. 

A H £ merdiants of Augila had appointed^ 
their rendezvous to be held zt Karddj^^i^ 
village ill the vidnity of Cairo;, where I 
joined ttem on September the 5th^ 1798* 
and leaving that. place the same day> in 
about an hour Wiefea<thed the great body of 
the caravan^ which yearly returns from 
Mecca through Cairo and Fezzan, to the 
western countries, of. Afflca. The caravan 
was waiting for us at a small village called 
Bdruascb: we halted at some little distance 
fix>m the pilgrims, and encamped until the 
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next morning ; when the monotonous ket-ii 
tie-drum of our Sheik awakened us before 
rise of the sun^ with summons to proceed 
on our journey. 

I had not under-fated the difficulties of 
the journey ; I was aware that many must 
arise, especially affecting myself, never hav- 
ing before travelled with a caravan, and be- 
ing little acquainted vsdth the customs and 
manners of those who composed it. We 
had travelled from day-break till noon, and 
no indication appeared of halt or refresh- 
ment, when I observed the principal wad 
richest merchants gnawing a dry biscuit and 
some onions, as they went on ; and was 
then, for the first time, informed, thatjt 
was not customary to unload the camels for 
regular repast, or to stop during the day* 
time, but in cases of urgent necessity. This 
my first inconvenience, was soon remedied 
by the hospitality of soiiie Arabs who were 
riding near me, and who invited me to par- 
take of their provisic«rs. 

Soon after sun-set, our Sheik gave the. 
signal for halting; and we pitched our 
tpnts. 

My dragoman, or interpreter, might, 
even in £urope^ have passed for a good 
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cstxdc; and from remains of the provision 
which our hospitable friends at Cairo had 
supplied, was preparing an excellent supper^ 
when an old Arab of Augila, observing his 
preparations, and that mysdf was unem« 
j^yed, addriessed me nearly, as follows: 
<* Thoiiart yom^, and yet dost not assist. in 
preparing the meal of which thoa arttopaiv 
take : . such^ perhaps; may be. a custom in 
file land of infidels, but is not so with 
us, and especially on a journey: thanks to 
God, we are not, in this desert, dependent on 
others, as are those poor pilgrims, but eat 
and drink what we ourselves provide, and 
as we please. Thou oughtest to learn every 
thing that the meanest Arab performs, that 
thou mayest be enabl^ed to ^assist others in 
casies of necessity; otherwise, thou wilt be 
less esteem^, as being of less value than 
a mere wortian: and many will think they 
may justly deprive thee of every thing in 
thy possession, as being unworthy to pos- 
sess any thing : (adding sarcastically,) per-- 
liiaps thou art carrying a large sum of money, 
and payest those men well/' This remon- 
strance was not thrown away. I immedi- 
ately assisted in every thing that was not 
beyond my force ; and proportionally gained 
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on tlt^ good opinion and. esteem of.nBjt 
feUow^travdl^s, and was no longer oohiVf 
dered as a weak and asde^ idkr in tibeitf 
troop. '. 

The next momkig we set out'6aiiy» and 
after a marclt of four hours, arriyted at 
Wadey^eULatrof^ The signal had been 
made to halt, for the purpose: of collecting 
fresh water,^ when a troop of! Bedouins apr^ 
peared' at some distance inl firoDt, and cneated 
great alarm in our caravan. Our Sheik, oa 
leader, had acquired/ and deserved, the ve#' 
neration and confidence of his followet^, as 
much from his known prudence and valour, 
as from his dignity of Iman. He immedi-* 
ately ordered us to occupy the spot a^rding 
water, and himself, with afaibut twenty 
Arabs and Tuaricks, advanced to reconncnftre 
the ground where the Bedouins had appear-* 
ed : they had now retr^ted wholly out of 
sights and we had time to cook, and fill our 
watfer bags. We could not, however, consi- 
der this as a proper or safe station for the 
night; accordingly at four o'clock we pro- 
ceeded on our march : and about eight in 
the evening reached the foot c^ a sand-hill^ 

and encamped in great disorder, created by 
ihe late alarm:-— making no fires, and 
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ti^g every precaudon to avoid notice or 
discovery of Qur retreat. 

The next morning/ September 8th, we 
entered the Desert, which may be con- 
sidered as ikffi boundary of £^3rpt; and 
after travelling thirteen hoursj encamped 
on a tract of laiid by the Arabs caUed 
Mubabag. 

TTie ensuing day, our journey was lesif 
&tiguing; in four hours and a half we 
reached Mogara, a watering^^place on the 
verge of a fruitful valley. 

The water collected for the use of the 
caravans is Carried in bags made of goat« 
skins, unripped in the middle, and stripped^ 
from the animal as entire as possible; those 
made at Soudan are the strongest and best ; 
water may be preserved in them for five 
days, without acquiring any bad taste ; the 
bags of an inferior manufacture give an ill 
taste, and a smell of the leather, from the 
second day^ To render the skins flexible 
and lasting, they are greased on the inside 
with butter, and by the Arabs sometinws 
Vfith oil, which latter gives quickly a Tancid 
taste, and to any but an, Arab, renders the 
water scarcely fit for drinking. 
. Themth day we had again a diilipult 
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Jind tiresome journey of twelve hours, witii- 
out halting; towards the close of our niiircft, 
th6 horse of an Arab near me falling sick, 
and being unable to prcteeed at the same 
pace as the caravan, I kept in the rear to 
attend him, and give such assistance as 
might be required. On our coming up with 
the caravan at its evening encampment, the 
^rab immediately sent by his slave, two 
pieces of dried camel's flesh, with a proper 
compliment, requesting my acceptance of 
the present, as some return for the civility I 
had shewn. I was in an instant surrounded 
by a number of meaner Arabs, who eyed 
with avidity the meat I had received, and on 
my dividing it amongst them, seemed greatly 
surprised, that I should so readily part with 
what, in their estimation, was so great a 
dainty. 

Circumstances light and trivial often deli* 
neate manners, and characterize nations : the 
method of equipment, and the means of sus- 
tenance which the Arab uses in journeying 
through these deserts, may furnish a sub- 
ject of just curiosity, and certainly of special 
use to such as may undertake a similar ex^^ 
pedition. 

The Arab sets out on his journey with a 
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provision of flour, kuskasa, onions, mutton 
suet, and oil or butter; and some of th^ 
richer class add to this store, a proportion of 
biscuit, and of dried flesh. As soon as the 
camels are halted, and the baggage unladen^ 
the drivers and slaves dig a small hole in 
the sands, wherein to make a fire, and then 
proceed in search of wood, and of three 
stones to be placed round the cavity^ for the 
purposeof cpnfining the embers and support- 
ing the cauldron. The cauldron, (which is 
of copper,) beipg set over, the time till the 
water begins to boil is employed first in dis- 
cussing, and then in preparing, what the 
piess of the (3ay shall consist of. The ordi*- 
nary meal of basside^ a stiff farinaceous papg 
served up in a copper dish, which in due 
economy of utensils and luggagp, is at other 
times used for serving water to the camels; 
when this pap or pudding is th^us sieved on 
table, it is diluted with a soup poured on it 
enriched or seasoned with ther monachie dried 
and finely pulverized. At other times the 
dinner consists of flour kneade^ into a strong 
(lopgh, which, being divided into small cal^ea 
and; boiled, affords a species of hard dumplins 
called mijoita^ A yet better repast is mad? 
pf dried m^at bpiled together with nmttoft 
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iuet, onions sKcfed thin, crumbled Wscuite/ 
^alt, and a* good quantity of pepper. The 
meat is at dinner time taken out and re- 
served fbr the master, and the broth alone is 
the mess of his followers. The slaughtering 
^ a camel affords a feast to the camel driverisi 
ind slaves. The friends of the owner of the 
beast have a preference in the purctese; 
and after dhriding the carcase, every slave 
comes in for a share : no part of the animal 
capable of being gnawed by bumian tooth, 
is suffered to be lost; theyery bones pass 
through various hands and mouths, before 
they are thrown awayJ They make sandals 
of the skin^ and they weive the hair into 
twine. 

It is not on eveiy occasion that time can 
be allowed, or materials ' found for dressing 
victuals; in the anticipation of such an exi-* 
geiicy, tbe traveller provides a food called 
Bimitee< it consists of barley boiled until it 
swells, then dried in the sun, and th«i fui> 
ther dried over the jBre ; and lastly, being 
ground into a powder, itis mixe4 with salt^ 
•pepper, and caraway-seed, and put into d 
leather bag : when it is to be used, it is 
kneaded into a dough, with just water enough 
to give it consistency, and is served up with 
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butter or oil. If further ifiluted wiSi water; 

then dates are added to the meal, ^an'd it 

is called rvnm. Such, is the food of the 

traveller when there is a scarcity of fuel or 

of water; and none can be ^x^hded^in 

hailing. I was often^ for days together, with*i 

out other food than this cold ^arinaceouspap^ 

mixed with a few diaiteb. Onions and red 

Spanish pepj)er are the general and the only 

seasonmgs^of each meal, with the addition 

of salt - ' ' 

On the seventh day, aftera march of fbui' 

hours, we reached- BiljoradeCf commonly 

Ql^Ued yabu>diei a term implying that the 

water is bad, or that other water is not td 

be found but at a considerable distance. 

The three f<^laVving days, travelling* oc- 
caskin&lly in the nighf , we wer^ forty hours 
in actual journey. On the first of these, 
(being the ninth day since leaving the viqi- 
jiity of Cairo,) we reached the chain of 
mountains which bounded the uniform 
desert through which we had passed. On 
the tenth, mounting these hills, I observed 
the plain on their summit to consist of a 
saline mass spread over so large a tract of 
surface, that in one direction no eye could 
leach its terminations and what might be 
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called its width, I camputed at several mile9« 
Tl^ clods of salt discdloifred with sand lay 
thick and close, and gave to this vast plain 
the appearance of a recently ploughed field; 

On the sumnut of this eminence, and 
almost in the middle of this saline tract, (on 
computation of its width,) I discovered a 
spring ; and the passage of Herodotus^ ocr 
curdng to my mind, in which he mentionsi 
springs of fr«sh water on ^he. salt hills ; I 
eagerly made up to its brink. I found it 
edged with salt ; some poor pilgrims attend- 
ing me tasted the water, but it was so satu^ 
rated with saline matter, a^tp be wlipl]^ 
Wfifit for drink, , 

On ttie eleventh day (September the 15th,) 
we came to an inhabited spot : after five 
hours march arriving at the sn^all village of 
llmmesogeir. 

* In hoc supercilio sunt frusta salis, fer^ gryipi 
grandes in collib^s, et singulonim coUium vertices e 
medio sale ejaculantur aquam dulcem pariteret gelidam, 
HcTodpt. cd Wcss^Ungt p, i8|. 
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SECTION 11. 

Observations on the Desert, Jrom the Valley of 
Natron to Ibe Mountains of Ummesogier. 

1 H £ Desert forms a natural boundary to 
Egypt, on the west extending from the 
Natron Valley tb the mountains of Ummeso^ 
gier; to the north, the dreary and barreii 
^lain is bounded by a chain of lofty hills, in 
view during the whole course of the caravan; 
and to the souths extends a journey, proba- 
bly, of several days, by the ordinary mode 
of computation in these countries ; but in this 
direction its limits are not defined, or are not 
kn6wn. 

In this vast tract of sands, petrified wood 
is found, of various forms and size : some- 
times are seen whole trunks of trees, of 
twelve feet circumference or more; some- 
times only branches and twigs, scarcely oi 
a quarter of an inch diameter ; and some- 
limes mei^ely pieces of bark of various kinds, 
and in particular of the oak, are to be 
> found.. Many of tHe great stems yet retain 
their side blanches, and fn many thenatural 

VOL. If,, E 
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timber has undergone so little change, that 
the circular ranges of the wood are discerni- 
ble, and especially in those trunks which 
apparently were of oak. The interior of 
other bodies of timber was become a petri- 
faction, shewing no distinctions of grain or 
fibre, but bearing the appearance Of mere 
stone; though the outward coat and form 
of the substance clearly denoted the tree. . 

Several Arabs informed me, that in tra- 
velling over this Desert, petrified trees were 
often found upright, and as if growing in 
the soil ; but I presume^ respecting those I 
id not see, from those I inspected, that they 
were merely trunks raised by hand, round 
the base of which the sand had quickly 
gathered before the winds,, and formed a 
mound, as if heaved up by a root The 
colour of the petrified wood is in general 
black, or nearly so ; but in some instances 
it is of a light gray, and then so much rc^ 
semblihg the wood in its natural state, that 
our slaves would often collect, and bring it 
in, for tfie purposes of firing. 

These petrifactions are sometimes scat- 
tered in single pieces, but are oftener found 
in irregular layers, or strata, covering toge* 
ther a considerable space of ground* 
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If there yet regains any trace rfa wes- 
tern branch of the Nile, as mentioned by • 
ahdent writers,* it is probably to be disco- 
vered irt some part of this Desert. I observ- 
ed no.ehanhel, of vestige of such course of 
river, ort the rbate taken by the caravan. I 
would direct the researches of any future 
traveller sjjecially to the tract of country 
roiindiivhere we encamped on the nights 
when we halted at the Toot of the sand hill 
west of fFadey-^el^Ldtron, and in the district 
of Mubdbdg: these places we reached not 
till after suitset; and departing before day, I 
myself had ho opportunity of e?^aminingth'e 
country. The tehn? BabF-^bella-nia, com- 
monly f^ndered //rrr^w/fAtft^f w^f^, by no 
means designates br points to any specific 
channel or 'tract in which any kncieiit chan- 
nd may b^ m6re probably discovered : for 

Herqdot.. Euterpe. ;$-33v THe Editor rather supposes 
that' Her«dotii^ using the term Lybia, comprized all 
Afrka, West of Egypt and Ethiopia ; and that the river ^ 
or bmchrjuf auKrei!^ alluded p, is the gre^ ittream fiow«- 
hf^.frfUA ^^:^tftf d^scriSed by th^ ^Asaraones^ kx^d \ 

supposed to be a part of,the Nile, by p^^^archus : in such ^ 
case the traveller may in vain look for its channel in the 
coutitry iiiggested'by Mr. ttorneniaft, it being Undoul)t- 
cflly Uk: to die: south^^th^' Joliba or Ntgen 
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if petrified trees fit for jnastStor petiifled 
timbers suited to other purposes of ship-" 
building/ said to be found in the Bqbr^eUa^ 
may characterize and give the name (as we 
are told) to the tract of kind dirougbout 
which they are to be founds then theappip^ 
priate translation is not river^ but seamtbaut 
water, for such petrifactions are scattered 
over :the whole Insert. Indeed the general 
appearance of this vast and barren tracts 
well aci9prds to the title of sia without 
water; its sandy surface resembling that of 
a leeshore^ over which the waters stream* 
Ing before this ^torm have^ on their ebb^ 
deposited^, timber^ or what else was carried 
on by th^ tide.^ I say not wreck of vtssel^i 
for I saw qo .wood that had the least ap- 
pearance of the tool, or of having been 
wrought for any purpose of man. Such ^a, 
by light observers^ have been taken for frag- 
ments of masts, ane merely trunks of trees 
of from thirty to forty feet in length, brdcen 
and shivered into large spliiiiters, which 
lying near «ach others shew in their fonti9 
and grain of timber, the mass they formcirly 
belonged to and composed. 
. To the north of the Desert runs a chain , 
pf steep and bare calcareous mountains^ 
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which Were in constant view of pur caravan 
travelling at the distance of three to seven 
miles in like direction^. At the foot of these, 
runs a flat tract oCoiioorish swampy land, 
from one to six miles in breadth, abounding 
in springs^ and to wlirch we resorted ievery 
secpnd or third day for a supply of water; 
but at'thb pei;iod of our journey, the springs 
thi^oughoiit the whole valley were nearly 
dried Mp. The water which remained; and 
tun, ior spread on the surface, y/^s bitter;^ 
yet digging wells near to these rivulets or 
marshes, we found water at the depth only 
"of five or six , feet, whicji was sweet and 
palatable. 

* So 'too. .Alexander, on his march to the Fane of 
Ainmon, found ttie water Utter : xal^tlntnit ««« hikpan 

Didd. Sic. Tom. L p. i^Sf.9diU Wcsseljng. 
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SECTION III. 

Ummesogier, andjiirther Journey taSivirab. 

Ummesogier is situated on a sandy plain 
stretching into the recess between^ two 
diverging branches of the mountain. In the 
valley thus formed, appear vast isolated 
masses of rock, on the largest of which the 
village is buiLt ; it is small, and contains few 
inhabitants, furnishing only thirty men capa- 
ble of bearing arms* The houses are low, 
constructed of stones cemented with a cal- 
careous earth, and thatched with the boughs 
of date trees. I was informed, that some of 
these buildings covered caves or chambers 
cut in the rock; probably ancient cata-* 
combs. Our camp was pitched at the foot 
of the rock, among date trees, through which 
the way leads up to the town. Its inhabitants, 
poor as they appeared, received iis with hos* 
pitality ; they came down, almost to a man, 
from their houses, iand assisted us in water- 
ing our camels, or whatever service was re- 
quired* Towards evening I walked up to 
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the village by a p|ath''of Vety difficiilt access.' 
Coming to i* kind] of market-place, in its 
centre^ 1 pbsdrv^' J^rgaiM malting \yith 
such €ag0niess', ri9fee;^iihd alter^ that 
one should supjxise' th4 dealings to'^ be of the' 
first moment; bfitrsopn petcJdved the sel- 
lers to' be only y feWpobr pilgrims of our, 
caravan^^nd their 'articles of trade fo be 
merely i>i?W J boecbeU dngs of lead or glass, 
arid such'like ornaments for Vvoftieri.; >vhich' 
with a Tittle shot and gunjiowder,^^ 
bartering for dates : the merchandize on 
either side was. not altogether Wdhh a 6rown. 
Th6 people of tJmmespgiera^re indeed in 
every respect ^^^y depending wholly for 
subsistence ' on meir/dat^s,'. which they in 
part sell * to the Arabs qIJ t^e' ^desef t, ' and in 
part cariy to Alexandria,, arid* ex6liang^ for 
corn, oil, or fat. ' TFieir' nianh^rs .are Vude 
-and simple, as roigMbe expected,^ from a 
society so siriall,.and separated from every 
other, by vast tracts' of desert /m every 
dilution.' Thus sequestered fro^^^ 
too Syeak in' number^' for attack, arid too 
pdbir to be attacked, these people derive^ 
from ;their situation aiiil habit's of life, a simr 
pie 'and peaceful .diispbisitiop. An pld nian 
told me, thStthe Bedouins oncfe attempted 
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to deprive them ojf J^eir.- rock, aB4 pittance . 

a,nd 

Wage, 
'that; 

ected 
^aded 
rposi- 
cpn[i- 

fF^ts 
were 
J our 
i;oute,>ps kjfled ^by^.a falVfrom his pamelj^ 
]jyt(^l|jpg.wit)i hi^^ a i)9in|efl stone^ 

^iid which caMsed <if?ath^ Two 

pt^rs, poor pU|;ririis frpm .A|ecca^ fell vie- 
tims to the fatigue and qifficulties of so long 
ft jpyrney,. ^x\^i6x which thQir scanty means 
weye illsuitedjj^^ttheras taf^ ^nd 

this compjetes pur bill of mortali|ty. / ' 

After somf, days of repose, we proceeded 
pn oiijr joiirney towai'ds oiw fjroni 

PramesQ^ier *a. journey of twenty hours*^ 
S(Ve soon passed the skiits of the broad 
sandy pMini and reascen^ed the ihQ«ii;»tai|n^ 
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connected with^ and stretching from, those 
which cover the vale of Ummesogier to the 
west. A long and tedious passage over these 
hills led' us finally to a green and fertile 
valley, towards which as we descended from ^ 
the mountain, we perceived people gathering 
provender for thdr cattle. Our train oF 
heavy laden camds readily denoted that we 
were i^o troop of hostile Arabs; and the 
people leaving thdr work, ran to meet and 
congratulate us on our arrivaL They told 
us that the whole neighbourhood was at 
peace, and that we might encamp safely and 
without apprehension. They mounted their 
^ses and conducted us to a plain west of 
ISiwah, ^n4 not far distant frpm that towq, 
ivh^r^ lye pitched our tent^. 
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SECTION, iivii.i r - 

Siwah. . ,. 

SiwAH is a small indeperi&tit state ; it 
acknowledges, indeed, the grand Sultan 
paf amount, but it , payTs hith h^o ' tnbute; 
Round its cHief 'town called SrWah, ar^ 
situated at oneurtwd mil6s' distaitice tfie 
villages of Scbarkie^ (in Sivfahiah dialect 
termed Agrnde,) Msettem^ Monacbiey S^cia, 
and Bariscba. Siwah is built uport^knii 
round, a mass of rock ; in whicJi, accofclmg 
to tradition, the ancient people' hiid oqly 
caves for their habitation. Ihdeed the style 
of building, is such, that the actual houses 
might be taken for caves ; they are raised 
so close to each other, that many of the 
streets, even at noon, are dark, and so intri- 
cate, that a stranger cannot find his way 
into or out of the town, small as it is, with- 
out a guide. Many of the houses built on 
the declivity of the rock, and especially those 
terminating the descent towards the plain, 
^re of more than ordinary height, ind their 
walls particularly thick and strong, so as tQ 
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form a dFGHmTallafkm of 40fence td. the 
town withijFiv.^ 

The p^plq of our caravan ;Com|)ared SU 
wah to sk bcjerWye, and the tx^mparison is 
suitablej whether r^LJrdirig the general ap- 
pearanc^'Of the eminence thus co>i!ered with 
bii^di'ngSj th^ri^ivtfarm of Hs people. crowded 
toj^ther^or the'confUPed noise, or hum and 
buz from 1 its narrow passages and streets, 
and which reach the ear to a considerable 
distance.' . 

Houn4 :the fopt of the eminence are 
erected staf>}e9 Qyr < t^e'eamels^.-horses^^ and 
asses, whie^:i:ould not -^^qend to, or c6uU 
not be a<^pii)modated is, the towti above. 

The territory of Si wa» is of cortsiderablp 
extent ;f its principal and most fruitful dis^ 
trict is a well watered valley, of about fifty 
miles m ofrcait, hemjDidd.tn by steep and 
barren rocks. Its soU - }s a sandy bam, in 
some places rather poached or fenny: but 
assisted by no great industry of the natives 
it produces corn, oil, and v^etables for the 
use of man or beast : its chief produce, hpw<* 
ever, consists in dates, Which, from their 
jgreat quantity^d excellent flavour; render 
the place provi&rbial for fertility among the 

♦ Vide Note, App^ndij^, No. I, 
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«iirrouliding Arabs of the Desert* Each in- 
habitant possesses one or more gardens, 
ihaking his relative wealth ; and these it is 
his; whole buiiitess to water ahd cultivate. 
A l^ge gardM yielding all sucH produce as 
is natural to the country, is valued at the 
price of from four to six hundred' imperial 
dollars, there termed real-fialtiuicki.' The 
gardes round the towns or villages, are 
fenced with walls from four to six feet high^ 
and sometimes- with hedges; they are 
watered by matiy small stre&nis of salt or 
sweet water, falling from the bordering rocks 
bhd > mountains, <«• issuing fr6m springsi 
rising in the plain itself, and^hiifilii for the 
purposes of irrigation being diverted into 
inany small chltinefe, expend'themselves iii 
thevjile, and in no ihstance flow beyond the 
limits of this people's teritory. -Hie datejs 
piroduced are preserved in puWiq ma^zineS, 
of which the key is kept by the Sheik ; to 
these storehouses the dates are bfobght in 
•baskets, closely rammed down, and st register 
of each deposit is kept. 

North-west of Siwah, there is ^ stratum 
of salt extending a full mild,"^M near it salt 
is fbund on the surface, iyfft]g in clods ot 
PRiall lumps, ^ On thjis spot r^s^ jiumeroys 
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Springs^ and frequently a spring of watet 
perfectly sweet is found within a few paces 
from one which is salt. North of Siwah, on 
the road leading to El-Mota, I found many 
of these salt springs quite close to others 
which were sweet. ' 

It is not easy to ascertain the general popu% 
lation of a place, with so little police, and so 
little regularity of government as Siwah^ 
unless opportunity occurred of seeing its 
people assembled at some general meeting or 
festival. The number of its warriors, however 
is more easily known ; and on such data; 
further estimate of its population may be 
made. According to the ancient constitution 
and laws of the state, the government should 
be vfested in twelve Sheiks, two of whom 
were to administer its powers in rotation; 
but a few years past, twenty other wealthy 
citizens, forced themselves into a share of 
authority, assumed the title of Shdk, and 
enlarging the circle of aristocracy, increased 
the pretensions and disputes for power. Oir 
each matter of public concern, they now 
hold general councils. I attended several of 
these general meetingsi held close^ to the 
townf wall, where the chiefs were squatted 
in State ; and .1 observed, that a strong voice^ 
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yiolent actionrgre^t gosticulaition^ abetted Iqt 
party support and interest^ gained the mos% 
l^pplausej, and carried the greatest influence ; 
perhaps such result is not uncommon in 
inost papular meetings. Whenever tijese 
councils cannot agree ultimately on any 
]^QmU then the leaders and people &y. to 
arms, and the strongest party carries the 
question. Justice is admimstered according 
to ancient usage, ^and general notions of 
equity. Fines^to be paid in dates, constitute 
the punishments : for instance, the man who 
striH.es another, pays from ten to fifty kaftas 
or baskets of dates : these baskets, by which 
every thing in this place is estimated and 
appraised^ are about three feet high,' and 
four in circumference.- 

The dress of the men;C(Misists of a white 
cotton shirt and breeches, and a large caliQOi 
cloth, striped white and blue, (manufactured 
at Cairo,) which is folded and tl^rown oyer 
t^e left shoulder^ ^ is called melaye. On 
their heads they wear a cap of red worsted 
or cotton. These caps, chiefly made at 
Tunis, are a covering, characteristic of the? 
Musselman; and no Jew or Christian on 
the coasts of Barbary is peniritted t$^^e^r 
them. At times of festival, the Siwah^i^s 
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dress themselves in kaftans and a beniscb^ 
such as the Arabs conunonly wear when \A 
towns. 

The women of Siwah wear wide blu« 
shifts, usually of cotton, which reach to the * 
ankles/ and a melaye (as above described), 
which they wrap round their head, fr9ra 
which it falls over the body in manner of a 
cloak* 

They plait their hair into three tresses^ 
one above the other ; in the lowermost tress 
they insert various ornaments of glass, or 
false coral, or silver, and twist in long stripes 
of black leatlier, hanging down the back, 
and to the ends of which they fastai little 
bells. On the crown of their heads, they fix 
a piece of silk or woollen cloth, which floats 
behind. As ear-rings they wear two, and 
some women three, large silver rings, in-*- 
serted as links of a chain : their necklace is 
glass imitating coral; those of the higher 
class wew round their necks a solid ring of 
silver, somewhat thicker than the collar usu-? 
ally worn by criminals in some parts of 
Europe; from this ring, by a chain of the 
same metal, hangs pendant a silver plate, 
engraved with Aowcts and other ornaments 
in the Auabian taste. They further decorate 
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thcJir arms and legs, (just above the ancle,) 
fwith rings of silVer, of copper, or of glass. . 
. I qan give no favourable account of the 
character of the people of Siwah, either from 
general repute, or from tiiy own observation. 
I found them obtrusive and thievish. Our 
tents, and especially my own, were con- 
stantly surrounded and infested by this peo- 
l^le; and our merchants were under the ne- 
cessity of guarding their bales of goods^ 
with more than ordinary attention, under 
apprehension not merely of pillage, but of 
general and hostile attack. 

I was told much of the riches of this peo- 
ple, and should suppose there niust be^men 
of considerable property amongst them; 'as 
they have a very extensive traffic in dates 
with different and remote countries, pay no 
tribute, and have little opportunity of dissi* 
pating the money they receive. The policy 
of the Siwahans leads them to cultivate a 
strict and close amity with the Arabs to the 
north of their country, and who occasionally 
visit Siwah in small troops or parties, d:nd 
carry on a trade of barter for the dates. He«re 
our caravan dis.posed of part of its ^nerchan^ 
dize, receiving in exchange, dates, meat, and 
small baskets, in the weaving and context 
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df which, the women of Siwah are re- 
markably neat and skilful, and in the making 
of which consists' their chief employment. 
Diseases incident to the country and climate, 
and froiifi which the natives most suffer, are 
the ague and fever, and opthalmic affections, 
or disorders of the eyes. 

The language of Si wah, whatever words 
or expressions' may have crept in, from- 
Various intercourse of people, is not funda- 
mentally Arabic; and this, has led me to 
Various conjectures. At first I looked for the 
rdot or origin of this language to the East ; 
but on maturer consideration, and from com- 
munications with one of the Tudricks from 
Ti£;^^with whom I was in habits of intimacy, 
I am now satisfied of my former error,* and 
that the language of Si wah is a dialect of 
that used throughout the great nation of 
Africa, to which my friend, the Tuarick, 
belonged, and which may be considered as 
the aboriginal. 

The larger collection of Siwahan words, 
which I had first made, was lost with other 
papers, by an accident which I shall here- 
after have occasion to mention. 

•Vide Appendix, No. IV. 
VOL. II. . F 
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The following list I had from a man of 
Siwah, whom I afterwards got acquainted 
with at Augila. 



Sun, 


I/fuct. 


Horse 


A(hmar. 


Clouds, 


Logman. 


Horses, 


Icimare. 


Ear, 


Temmesocht. 


Have you a 


L 


Head, 


Achfi. 


horse ? 


Goreck Ackman 


Eye, 


Taun. 


Milk, 


Achi. 


Eyelid, 


Temauin. 


Fennel 


Acksum. 


Beard, 


Itmert. 


Bread, 


Tagora. 


Hand, 


Fuss. 


Oil, 


Tsemur. 


Penis, 


Achmum. 


Water, 


Atnan% 


Camel, 


Lgum. 


Dates, , 


Tena. 


Sheep, 


Jeiibb. 


House, 


Acbbifi. 


Cowr, 


Ftuneit. 


Houses, 


Gebiun. 


Mountain, 


Iddram. 


Sand, 


Itjjtda. 


Sabre, 


Aus. 


Cap, 


Tschatschet. 


Sjvord, 


Limscha. 


Catacombs, 


Tum-megar. 
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SECTION V. 

Antiquities of Siwab. 

As we approached the- spot destined for 
oiir encampment in the Vale of Siwah, I 
descried to the westward some ruins of an 
extensive building, a few miles distant from 
the road, and concluded them to be the same 
as noticed by a late English traveller, (Mr. 
Brown,) of whose discoveries I heard first 
in London, and afterwards, when in Egypt. 
Circumstances rendered it necessary for me 
to be particularly on my guard, and to defer 
any visit to, or actual inspection of, these 
antiquities, until I had retrieved the confi- 
dence of the natives, who, on my very first 
app^rance, ("as I was informed,) had taken 
me and my .interpreter, for Christianis ; and 
to this supposition they were induced, from 
our fairer complexion, from our gait and 
manners, and from our Turkish dresses. 
When I took advantage of the disturbances 
at Cairo and its environs, to get introduced 
as a Mahoinmedan to the caravan, I could 
not indeed speak readily, either Turkish or 
Arabic; but in this I flattered myself, the 
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assumed character of a young Mameluke 
might be my excuse ; and I further derived 
\ confidence from the experience and abilities 
of my interpreter, who (a German by birth,) 
had been forced^^twelve years past, to embrace 
the Mahom'medan religion at Constantinople, 
and whose address and knowledge, I hoped, 
might preclude or extricate irte from, any 
Consequences of jealousy or suspicion. 

Considering the importance of my mission, 
and the great purpose of exploring the whole 
of Northern Africa, with which I was en- ; 
trusted, perhaps it had been more wise and 
prudent on my part, not to have exposed 
myself to general intercourse, until better 
qualified to sustain the character I had as- 
sumed; had I so done in the present instance, 
and abstained from visiting the curiosities of 
Siwah, and exposing myself in the novelty 
of the attempt, t6 examinations and suspici^^ 
cms, I might have avoided n danger which 
(as will appear in the sequel ) nearly proved 
fatal to myself, and therewith to the object 
of my voyage. 

Making such candid admissk>n of not 
having the requisite forbearance, with ob- 
jects of so just curiosity in view, I proceed 
to state the course of my inquiries, and the. 
result. ' ' 
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I first visited the ruins of the extensive 
difice before observed. I acco;sted some 
men working in the gardens near, and ques- 
tioning them as to what they knew of this 
building, they answered,/' that in former 
times Siwah was inhabited by infidels, most 
of whom lived in caves, but some inhabited 
these buildings/^ One spokesman, pointing 
to a building in the centre, said, " tradition 
tells us, that edifice was the hall in which the 
divan used to assemble ; at time of its' con- 
struction men were stronger than I am ; for 
those huge stones serving as a roof to the 
fabric, were lifted up and placed there by 
two men only : there is much gold buried 
under the walls." When I then entered into 
the ruins, I was followed by all the people 
near, and thus prevented examining the 
place with any accuracy. On a second visit 
1 was not more successful ; and when, after 
a few days, I returned thither again, some 
Siwahans directly said to me, " thou un- 
doubtedly art yet a Christian in thy heart, 
else why come so often to visit these works 
of Infidels ?" In order to maintain the cha- 
racter I had assumed, I was thus necessitated 
to abandon any further project of nice ex- 
amination or ^admeasurement, and restrict 
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myself to general observations, such a$ I _ 
now submit in detail as they occurred. 

Vmmeheda (the name given to the site of 
those ruins by the natives) lies near a village 
called Scbarkie or Agrmie, between that 
place and an isolated mountain, on which a 
copious spring of fresh water is said to rise. 
The buildings are in such a state of delapi- 
dation, that a plain observer, who forms an 
opinion only from what he sees and does not 
accommodate the object in application and 
conjecture to preconceived notions of a parti- 
cular structure which heis tolookfor,and trace 
out, could scarcely, (I think ) from these rude 
heaps, and mouldered and disjointed walls, 
suggest the precise form or original purpose 
of the building when first raised. Its mate* 
rials might suggest, that it was built in the 
rudest ages^ and when the Troglodytae* of 
these parts first left their caves, and in their 
first attempt of building, took their scheme 
and plan of architecture from their old man- 
sions, heaping rock on rock, in imitation of 
the dwelling places which nature had before 
furnished. 

I ascertained the general bearings of the 
building by my compass, and found the 

* Vide Hcrodot. edit. Wcsseling, p, 284. 
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outward walls constructed with aspects 
facing the four cardinal points, the aberra- 
tion being only of twelve degrees, and 
which might have occurred from variation 
of the needle. The total circumference may 
be several hundred yards, and is to be traced 
out and followed by the foundations of a 
wall, in most parts visible, and which, from 
the masses remaining, appears to have been 
very strong. The outward wall, in most 
places, has been thrown down, and the nia- 
terials carried away, and the interior ground 
has been every where turned up, and dug, 
in search of treasure. 

In the centre of this extensive area, are 
seen the remains of an edjfice, which perhaps 
may be regarded as the principal building,* 
and to which all around may have been mere 
appendage, and subordinate. 

The northern part of this building stands 
on a native calcareous rock, rising above the 
level of the general area, within the outer 
walls, about eight feet. The height of the 
edificeappears to be about twenty-seven feet, 
its width twenty-four, and its length ten or 
twelve paces. The walls are six feet in 
thickness, the exterior of which within and 
* Vide Notc,Appcndlx, No. I, 
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without is constructed of large free stones^ 
filled up jn the interstice with small stones 
and lime. The cieling is formed by vast 
blocks of stone, wrought and fitted to stretch 
over and cover the entire building. The 
breadth of each such mass of stone is about 
four feet, and the depth or thickness three 
feet. One of these stones of the roof has 
fallen in, and is broken; the entire southern 
wall of the building hath likewise tumbled, 
and the piaterials have mostly been carried 
away. But the people have not been able to 
remove ihe large fragments fallen from the 
roof, which their ancestors were enabled to 
bring from the quarry, and to rai^e entire to 
the summit of the edifice. Such aye the 
vicissitudes of art, of knovvledge, and of 
human powers an'd means, as w^U as of 
humanhappiness and fortunes ! 

The stones that have fallen, lie sunk, with 
their surface lovv^er than the base of the yet 
standing part of the building, and their 
bottom ^Imost on a level with the area of 
the great inclosure. T|ie appearance of 
these fallen stone$ of thp southern wall, 
leads to a conjecture, that this extremity of 
the origiml edifice had. its floor or bas^ 
loiver tha?i that of the northern part. The 
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entrances to this building are three, the 
principal one to the north, and the others to 
the east and west. The inside walls (begin- 
ning at half their height from the grpund) 
are decorated with hieroglyphics sculpturedin 
relief, but the figures seem not to have been 
sufficiently engraved in dty or salianU to re- 
sist the ravages of time and weather ; and 
in some places they are wholly mouldered 
and defaced, and especially on the cieling. 

On different parts of the wall appear 
marks of paint, and the colour seems to have 
been green. I could no where discover tra- 
ces of the edifice having in any part been 
lined or inlaid with a finer stone or material. 
A few paces from the chief entrance, I ob- 
served two round stones, of about three feet 
diameter, each indented, as if to receive the 
base of some statue or other ornament. The 
general material of which the building is 
constructed, is a lime-stone, containing 
petrifactions of shells and small marine ani- 
mals ; and such stone is to be found and 
dug up in the vicinity. 

On examining the country around these 
ruins, I found the soil contiguous to the 
foundations of the outward wall on the south 
ip be marshy, and was informed that 
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it contained salt springs* I asked if no 
considerable spring of fresh water was to be 
seen near; and was shewn a fine rivulet of 
sweet water, about half a mile from the 
ruins, which takes its rise in a grove of date 
trees, and in a most romantic and beautiful 
situation: it fs not, however, its delightful 
scene that recommends it to the native of 
Siwah, but an opinion that it is a specific 
against certain dise^3es, 

I am conscious that the above description 
of the remains of antiquity near Siwah, is. by 
far too cursory and incomplete, for any pur- 
pose of just and accurate inference; and 
that it must yet remain a mere conjecture, 
whether these ruins are those of the famous 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon. It must be obvi- 
ous, from many points! have adverted to in 
my description^ that I had the site of this 
renowned teftjple in view, and th^t it was 
a principal qhjecf,;af my re^e^rch. Circum-* 
stances I wasi under, and of whiqh the 
reader, is- ailready apprised, prevented my 
pursuing this great subjept of justand learn-» . 
ed curiosity with the nicety of inspection, 
and care in the consideration, which I could 
have wished to employ. Supposing, on re- 
fe^renqe to .£incieut writers, the comparison 
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of the buildings not to bear me out in the 
idea which I entertain; yet on many other 
grounds I should contend, that Siwah had 
been a residence of the ancient Ammonites* 
I draw my conclusion from the relative situ- 
ation of the country; from the quality of 
the soil, from its fertility ; from the infor- 
mation of its inhabitants, that no other such 
fr^iitful tract is to be found any where near ; 
and, in addition to the certainty, at least 
that some great and magnificent building 
once here stood, Iderive a further conclusion 
from the numerous catacombs to be found in 
the vicinity j and which I shall have occasion 
more particularly to notice. In regard to the 
memorable Temple of Ammon, should even 
my own description of the existing vestiges 
of building not accurately agree with general 
accounts of that edifice, yet, notwithstanding 
I must continue to hold an opinion, from the 
general appearance and from the situation of 
those ruins, that they may be remains of the 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon. A delineation 
pnd decipher of the hieroglyphic figures 
which iidorn the inner walls of the building^ 
might be conclusive on this question. 

I will further add on this subject, that 
op inquiry after Edrisi's Santricb, no one 
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kn€W it even by name ; but I was told that 
at a distance of seven days journey from 
Siwahi s\x from' Faiume, and two or three* 
from Biljora,idec, there exists a country, simi- 
lar to that of Siwah, its inhabitants less in 
number, and speaking the same language. 
That region I should take to be the Minor 
Oasis of the ancients. I speak of this place 
from mere report, and could gain no more 
accurate, or further account; perhaps it lies 
ajnong the mountains which traverse the 
great Desert near Ummesagier^ extending 
towards the south . 

I come now -to the subject of the THirioUs 
catacombs, to befoundin.theterritory of Siwah, 
and which I was enabled more fully to ex- 
ami ne, as lying in more sequestered spots, and 
where I was less liable- to observation. 

If I well understood ray companion, art 
inhabitant of Siwah, there are four principal 
pla<jes, where catacombs are fpund. The 
iirst, Belled^el'Kaffer ; the second. Belled^ 
el'Rumi; both these terms, denote one and 
the same tiling, namely, " place or town of 
^fidels*/' the third \s, El-Mota^ or place of • 

* Tlie distance from Biljoradcc is not clearly exprts- 
$ed in the orJl^inaL 
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burial; the fourth, Belled^l^Cbamis^ or 
Gamh. My inquiries were in particular di- 
rected to El'-Mota, situated at the distance of 
about one mile north-east from Siwah. It 
is a rocky hill, with a number of catacombs 
on the declivity, but the most remarkable, 
areon the summit. There is a separate en- 
trance to eachy and the descent inwards is 
gentle and gradual. The passage from the 
apcrtj^re, leads to a door-way, from which 
the space of the room is enlarged, and on 
each side, are smaller excavations for con- 
taining the mummies. The stoneisi rising 
from the threshold are cut in a form that 
shews a door to have been formerly hung, 
and to have closed the entrance. The cata- 
combs are of different extent, and each is 
wrought with great labour and neatness of 
work, and especially the uppermost, which 
contains no traces of any mummy. In 
others are found various remains. I long, 
but in vain, searched for an entire head : I 
found fragments, and especially of the otra- 
put in abundance, but none with any inves- 
titure remaining ; and even in the occiputs 
most ei;itire I could not discover any stain or 
mark of their once having been filled with 
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resin. The cloth still adhered to some riM^ 
but so decayed, that nothing could be fur- 
ther distinguished, than that the stuff in 
whicli the mummy had been wrapt, was of 
the coarsest kind. 

The ground in all these catacombs hals 
been dug and explored in search of treasure, 
and I was told, by my guide, that in every 
ohe of these sepulchres gold- has been, and 
is yet sometimes, found. 

There is every probability that entire 
mummies might be discovered in the cata- 
combs at a greater distance to westward of 
Siwah. I wais credibly informed, that besides 
the open catacombs on the mountains, there 
are others under ground, and the entrance 
of which is to be found at no great depth ; 
and that Biut^eUNazari, (houses of Chris- 
tians, synonymous here to Infidels,) exist on 
both sides of a long subterraneous passage, 
forming a communication, between two 
catacomb-mountains. The catacombs met 
with on Gibel-eUbelled, being the hill on 
which Siwah is built, are small, and consist 
of a little antichamber, leading generally to 
two caverns where the mummies were de- 
posited. Of these the two most remarkable 
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are two large and high caverns on the north 
side ; the one is twenty, the other sixteen 
feet square, and both are open to the north. 

There are likewise two other caverns, of 
similar dimensions^ but not so lofty, to be 
seen westward of Smaby and leading to 
Augilai their entrance is low and narrow, 
and the two excavations are so near, that the 
partition, as appears from a small perforation, 
is only ten inches thick. 

Quitting the subject of antiquities in the 
territory of Siwah, I have only to add, that 
in the nearest plain west of the town, there 
are other massive remains of some building, 
but which bear no token or note of remote 
antiquity, such as may be attributed to fhe^ 
ruins I first described. 
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SECTIOlNf Vt. 

Departure from Siwab.^^Joum^ to Scbiacbai 
and Danger which the Traveller there 
incurred. 

Having remained eight days at Siwah ; 
on the 29th of September, at three in the 
aftemcton, we broke up our encampment, 
and proceeded a three hours march, when 
we again pitched our tents at foot of a hilL 
The next day we began our journey late, 
being delayed till one o'clock, in search of 
a slave who belonged to a court officer of 
the Sultan of Fezzan, and who had abscon- 
ded from the caravan. Wliilst the man was 
looking for, I set out with a view of inspect- 
ing some catacombs which I descried on 
the neighbouring hills, but was stopped at 
some distance by a lake of seven or eight 
miles in circumference, formed at the base 
of the mountain by the conflux , of springs 
and small pools of water, which the rains at 
this season had swollen and brought together. 
Returning to the camp, I took my telescope 
to examine the appearances I was not en- 
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abled ,closely to inspect,' wheh the first object 
on the mountain which presented itself to 
my view was the Negro after whom the 
search was making. I gave no notice of my 
discovery, the poor fellow having a good 
character, and having been driven to the 
attempt of flight by the extreme severity of 
his master, I am sorry to say there was 
little hope of his final escape, the Siwahans' 
having promised to deliver him up. This 
day we travelled till half an hour after sun- 
set. The next day we marched at two hours 
before day-break, and halted at nine. The 
fourth day brought us to the fruitful valley 
of Scbiacha. 

The mountains by which we travelled 
fi^om Siwab to this spot, are branches of 
those which I have mentioned as appearing, 
at all times, to north of our way through the 
Desert, and often at but little distance. They 
rise abruptly, and as precipices from the 
level ground, and shew a face of mere rock, 
without the least covering of soil or even of 
sand. Their appearance, taken together with 
that of the sea-sand which covers the Desert, 
indicate this vast tract to have been flooded^ 
and at a period later than the great deluge. ' 
In the sandy plain below these mountains is 

VOL. II. Q 
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se^x) the surfi^ce of a vast calcareous Todn, 
containing i\p substance of petrifaction, 
whereas the niountains near consist of Ume'- 
atone, crpw(ied and filled with fragments of 
marine animals and shells. The strata of ^U 
these rocky hills lay horizontal. 

Westward of Siwab^ I found two banks or 
heaps of calcined shells, some of the size of 
two inches over. My interpreter told me, that 
taking his road at some distance from me, he 
saw a mountain standing singly and uncon^ 
nected with others, composed entirely of 
shells. Many such vast isolated niounds are 
to be seen throughout the whole of this dis- 
trict, and the bed-joints or interstices of their 
strata of stone (always horizontal), being 
filled up with a reddish, friable, calcareous 
substance, they often resemUe pyramids, and 
in so exact and illusive a manner, that .more 
than once I was deceived into expectation of 
arrival at such bui][ding. The archit^ture 
of the ancient Egyptians was of the vast and 
gigantic kind; and builders of such ambitious 
temper and stupendous scheme, might 
readily entertain the idea of transforming a 
{nountain into a pymmid, shaping the huge 
rock, already in form partly adapted^ and 
oasing it with wrought stones on the out« 
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side, 8S they might prefer. Some id the 
learned have given an opinion, that the 
pyramids of Giza and of Saccara, were not 
originally erections from the base, but mere* 
ly hills of earth or stone, shaped and cover- 
ed by the labour of man. The idea is plausi- 
ble, though certainly to be controverted, by 
reasons to be drawn from history, and from 
other the best sources of fact and argument. 

I now proceed to the recital of an everjt 
in which I was personally and principally 
concerned. I shall give the recital in detail, . 
as, in its consequences, being of the highest 
import to the future safety of myself, and 
therewith to the progress of discovery which 
I have engaged in ; and, as it has aiForde4 
roe selfrconfidenceand iiew encouragement, 
ever favouraMe to the success of enterprize, 
so will it, I trust, give satisfaction to those 
who have employed me, inspiring just and 
weU-foupded hopes of my finally accomplish- 
mg the great jnirpose entrusted to my care. - 

The state of quiet and security usually 
attending our encampments was interrupted, 
whilst at Scbiacba, by the arrival of some - 
Siwahans, who, about -«ight o'clock in the 
evening came with intelligence, that a 
I numerous horde of Arabs from the vicinity 
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of Faiume were hovering in the Desert, 
ready to fall' upon our caravan. These 
messengers at the same time assured us, that 
the people of Siwah had resolved to come 
to our X assistance, and to escort us to the 
next watering-place ; adding,. " that their 
little army would arrive in a few hours, 
deterniined to risk with us every thing in 
opposing the attack of the Bedouins, whose 
force they representefd as consisting of from 
800 to 1000 men. Our leader, the Sheik of 
of the T\yaters, immediately assembled the 
principal people of t])e caravan, when it was 
decided not to desert our poifet, but to await 
the enemy. Scarcely was our little council 
broke up, when we heard from afar the bray- 
ing of some hundred asses, giving notice of 
the approach of the Siwabans. They use 
this^ animal on th^ir military excursions, 
from the advantage it affords of more easily 
proceeding by narrow and rugged passes 
among the mountains, and evading or attack- 
ing any enemy, who from ignorance of the 
country, or from the nature of its cattle re- 
quiring safer roads, is obliged to confine its 
march to broader defiles or vallies. Some 
men were immediately dispatched from the 
caravan, requiring the Siwahans to halt at 
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half a mile distance from our post. The 
night passed in disquietude and alarm : each 
got his arms in readiness, and prepared for 
a battle on the ensuing day. A little befwe 
sun*rise, the Siwahans advanced on foot, and 
gave apprehension of immediate attack. 
Some Augilans rode forward, to enquire 
their intentions, and were answered, " that 
the caravan had nothing to fear:" on, re* 
porting this to the Sheik, Jie sent the mes- 
sengers back, to say he should coifsider and 
treat them as enemies, if they advanced a 
step further. On this message the, Swabans 
halted, formed a circle/and invited some 
Augilans to a conference. During ail this 
time, I remained quiet with my baggage, 
having sent my interpreter to collect intelli- 
gence of what was passing. Seeing him re- 
turn, and judging from his manner and haste, 
that he had something of importance to com- 
municate, I ran to meet him. He immedi- 
ately accosted me with, " cursed be the 
moment when I determined upon this jour- 
ney; we are both of us unavoidably lost 
men ; they take us for Christians arid spies, 
and will assuredly put us to death." With 
these words he left me, and ran to the bag- 
gage, where he exchanged his single gun 
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for my double barrelled one, and armedl 
himself with two brace of pistols. I upbraid* 
ed him with his want of firmness, told him 
'< a steady and resolute conduct could alone 
preserve ourselves and friends ; and reminded 
him that his present behaviour was precisely 
such as to ^ve weight to the suspicions ertr 
tertained :" I further urged, ^* that on his 
own account he had nothing to fear, having 
for twelve years been a Mahommedan, and 
perfectly acquainted with the religion and 
customs ; that myself alone was in danger, 
and that I hoped to avert it, provided be did 
not intermeddle with my defence/' ** Friend^, 
(answered he, ) you will never hear of dan- 
ger r but this time you will pay for your 
temerity/' 

Perceiving that terror had wholly de^ 
prived him of the necessary temper and re- 
collection, I now left him to himself, and 
walked up unarmed, but with a firm and 
manly step, to this tumultuous assembly. 

I entered the circle, and offered the Ma- 
hometan salutation, <' Assulatn Alchim" but 
none of the Siwabans returned it* Some of 
them immediately exclaimed, — " You are 
of the new Christians from Cairoi and come 
to explore our country/' Had I at this time 
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been as wdl acquainted with Mahometan 
fanaticism, and the character of the Arabs, 
as I hare been since, I should have deduced 
my defence from the very terms of the accu- 
tiori, and stated that I was indeed from Cairo, 
having fled from the Infidels ; as it was, I 
answered nothing to this gfeneral clamour, 
but sat down and directed my speech to one 
of the- chiefs, whose gre4t influence I knew, 
and who had been often in my tent whilst at 
Siwab. " Tell me, brother, (said I,) hast thou 
ever before known 300 armed men take a 
journey of three days, in pursuit erf two men 
who dwelt in their midst for ten days, who 
had eaten and drank with them as friends, 
and whose tents, were open to them all? 
Thyself hast found us praying and reading 
the Koran; and how thou sayest we are In- 
fidels from Cairo ; that is, one of those from 
whom we fly ! DosI thou not know, that it 
is a great sin to tell one of the faithful that 
he is a Pagan ?" I spoke this with an earnest 
and resolute tone, and many of the congre- 
gation seemed gained over by it, and dis- 
posed to be favourable to me : the man re- 
plied^ " that he was convinced we were not 
Infidfek, that he had pursuaded no one to 
this pursuit, and as far as depended on him 
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alone, he was ready to return to Siwab.** On 
this I turned to one of the vulgar, who was 
communicating some of the accusatidns 
against me to the people of oi^r caravan. 
" Be thou silent, (said I,) would to God, 
that I were able to speak well the Arabic, I 
would then ask questions of thee, and of 
hundreds, like thee, who are less instructed 
in the Islam than I am/* An old man or 
this observed," This man is younger than the 
other, and yet more courageous !" I immedi- 
ately continued, " My friend is not afraid 
of thee, but thou oughtest to have fears of 
my friend : dost thou know what it is to re-, 
proach a man, who lives with sultans and 
with4)rinces, with being an infidel ?" I was 
then asked for what purpose • we carried 
Christian papers. I now found that my in- 
terpreter had unwarily shewn a passport 
which I had obtained from General Bona- 
parte, with a view not to be detained at the 
French posts through which I was to pass 
to the caravan. My interpreter at this mo- 
ment came up, and finding me alive, and 
the assembly less angry and violent, than 
whei) on being first questioned, he had ex- 
asperated them by inconsiderate and per- 
plexed answers ; he recovered himself, and 
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Stood sufficiently composed and collected, 
whilst I explained partly in German, partly 
in Arabic, what had passed. Knowing 
howeufgr, that the paper in question would 
be ^IHfianded, and not choosing to trust 
to his' prudence in the manner of producing 
iti I went myself for it ta the tent, and 
returning, brought likewise a Koran with, 
^me. I immediately tendered the paper to 
a Chief of the Sizvabans, who having un- 
folded it, as|ced, " if any by-stander could 
read it/' I could not help spiling at the 
question, perilous as was my situation. 
The same question was then put to us, 
when I answered, ** that we did not un- 
derstand what it contained, but were told, 
it would allow us . to quit. Cairo without 
being molested/' " This is the book, (in- 
terrupted my interpreter,) which I under- 
stand;" and inmiediately took the Koran 
from my hand. We were ordered, by read- 
ing in it, to give proof of our being truly 
of the religion. Our learning in this respect 
went far indeed beyond' the simply ability 
of reading. My companion knew the en- 
tire Koran by heart, and as for me, I could 
even then write Arabic,, and. well too; 
which with these people, was an extraor-? 
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dinary profidency in learning. We had 
scarcely given them a sample of our respee-* 
tive talents, when the chiefs of our caravan^ 
who to this moment had been silent, now 
loudly took our part; and many of. the 
Siwahans too, interfered in our favour. In 
short, the enquiry ended to our complete 
advantage, though not without thfe mur- 
muring of some in the multitude, who lost 
the hopes of plunder which the occasion 
might have afforded. 

Thus the character of Mussulman which 
I assumed was firmly established, and I 
shall not be subjected in future, to like in- 
quiries, on which^ perhaps, more decisive 
proofs might be required, and which I 
could not give. The security of my future 
voyage is thus assured, and so great an 
advantage more than compensates for some 
losses attending the above iiickieAt, but 
which yfet I must regret. 

During the time I was first in conference 
With the people of Siwah, and those of the 
earavan^ my baggage was -left with my 
interpreter; Who in the paroxysm^ of his 
fears, and indeed with no^ light apprelien-^ 
sions of our bales of gdods bdng sciarched^ 
took my remains of mummies^ my spedinena 
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of mineralogy, my more detailed remarks, 
made on my Way from Cairo to Scbiacba, 
and generally my books, and gave them to 
a confidential slave of my Arab inmate, to 
bury them in a bog ; this was done, and I 
never afterwards qould retrieve them. 
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SECTION VII. , 

Departure from Schiacba — arrival at Augila. 

On the fifth day (reckoning by our depar- 
ture from Siwah,) we left Schiacha, and 
travelled about four hours, when we en- 
carbped. The next morning in two hours 
and a half, we came to a district called 
Torfauc^ where we halted to collect fresh 
water : from this place we departed at four 
in the afternoon of the same day, and conti- 
nued our march until eight the next morn- 
ing, through a desert, the level of which was 
interrupted by numerous sand-hills ; at eight 
o'clock we stopped to refresh, and rested 
till two o'clock, when we again pressed 
forward, and continued our march till eight 
in the morning, when we encartiped till 
one. At one we again proceeded, travelled 
all night, and till three o'clock the next 
morning, when the party with whom I tra- 
velled discovered, that during the night, we 
had wandered from the caravan ; we resol- 
ved thereon to halt and await the return of 
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day. We placed our baggage by the side 
of each camel, to be enabled on emergency, 
to load again with dispatch, and I laid me 
down to sleep on the sand, with the bridle 
in one band, and my firelock in the other/ 
and slept soundly till sunrise. 

We now discovered our caravan ; and at 
the same time^ that we were not above half 
a mile from a spot, fruitful and abounding 
in water. We immediately made up to the 
place and encamped. The journey from 
Torfauc to this spot, was the most disagree- 
able and fatiguing that in the course of all 
my travels I had experienced. Both men 
and cattle were so wearied and exhausted, 
that as soon as the baggage was unladen, 
all resorted to sleep. We here reposed the 
whole day, and the next set forth for Augila, 
by short marches, (altogether not amount- 
ing to more than nine hours travel); we 
used no haste, as having nothing to appre- 
hend, being now in the country of our 
friends* 

Our entry into Mojahra, one of the three 
places belonging to the dominion of Aagila, 
was solemn and affecting, as the greater 
part of the merchants of our caraiTan had 
here habitations and families. The Bey 
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of Bengasi, Vicegerent for the Bashaw of 
Tripdy, and at that thne resident at Augilaj 
sent about twenty of his Arabs to note in 
writing the burden of the camels, and for 
which they demanded a small duty. These 
Arabs then ranged themselves, and formed' 
a right wing to our caravan, drawn up for 
procession. The merchants who had horses 
formed the left, and the pilgrims and ordi- 
nary Arabs formed the centre, headed by 
the Sheik preceded by a green flag. The 
pilgrims marched on singing ; and the 
Arabs made their horses prance and curvet, 
and so continued until we approached near 
to Mojahra ; where a number of old men 
9nd children met us, to felicitate and get a 
first embrace of their sons and relations, 
whom, on hearing of the French invasion 
In Egypt, they had given over as lost. 

We pitched our tents in a spot adjoining 
the town, and were most hospitably enter- 
tained.^The following night I proceeded on 
my journey towards Augila, in company 
with two merchants, one erf whom procured 
xae « lodging on my arrival, it being the 
iaf^Otion of the carav^in to stop longer than 
usual »t this place. 

There are three towns within the territory 
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piAugila ; AugU», the capital, and Mq/abra^ 
9nd Meledila. The two last are near to each 
other^ and both about four hours from Aii- 
gila ; Mqjahra to the south, and' Meledila to 
north of the road by which we passed. 
Mojahra and Meledila are occasionally com- 
prehended in the general name of Fallo, de- 
signating the district. 

AugUa\ a town well known in the tim^ 
of Herodotus,* covers a space of about one 
mile in circumference. It is badly built, and 
the streets are narrow and not kept clean. 
The houses are built of a limestone, dug 
from the neighbouring hiUs, and consist 
only pf one story or ground floor. The 
apartments are dark, there being no aperture 
for light but the door; and are generally 
ranged round a small court, to which the 
entrance of each room faces, fpr purpose of 
collecting the more light The public build- 
ings^ comparatively, are yet more mean and 
wretched^ Mojahra is of smaller extent, but 
appears proportionally more populous than 
Augila. The inhabitants of Meledila are 

• Herodotus places Augila at ten 4iay5 journey froip 
the city of the Ammonians. Melpom, 182^ IS^.B. Mr. 
Homeman uras nine days on journey from Augila to 
Siwdh« partly by forced marches. ^ 
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chiefly employed in • agriculture ; those of 
Mojabra engage "mostly in trade, and pass 
their lives in travelling betwixt Cairo and 
Fezzan . The people of Augila are of a more 
sedentary diisposition ; though some of these 
too, were with our caravan. 

The men of the above places, who eng^tge 
in the caravan trade, generally keep three 
houses ; one at Kardaffi, near Csdro ; one at 
Mojahraj and a third at Zuilaj Or sometimes 
at Mourzduk. Many have a wife and family 
establishment at each of these houses ; and 
bthers take a wife for the time, if the stay of 
the caravan is longer than usual. The men 
from their very youth devote themselves to 
^such traveller's life. Boys "from thirteen to 
fourte^i years of age, accompanied our Ca- 
ravan the long and toilsome journey from 
Augila to Fezzan on foot, or at least seldom 
mounting a horse. In observing the general 
character of tWs people, I could not but 
remark a degradation, self-interestedness, 
and mean and shuffling disposition, derived 
from early habits of petty trade, and the 
manner in which it was conducted, as con- 
tradistinguishing those engaged in this traf- 
fic, and those who remained at home. 
The men of the country are engaged in 
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gardening and agriculture; but in the last 
to no great extent. The women are very 
industrious in manufacturing coarse woollen 
cloths of five yards in length and a yard and 
a half wide, which are called Abbe^ and are 
sent in considerable quantities to Fezzan. 
These constitute the chief clothing of this 
people ; they wrap them about their bodies^ 
and without even a shirt or shift under. 

Round Auglla the country is level and 
the soil sandy, yet, being well watered, i% 
tolerably fertile. Corn is not cultivated in 
quantity sufficient for subsistence of the peo- 
ple. The Arabs of Bengasi, distant about 
thirteen days journey, import annually both - 
whe^t and barley ; and this their corn cara* 
van is generally accompanied by flocks of 
sheep for sale. 

The inhabitants of this region can gene- 
rally speak the Arabic, but their vulgar lan- 
guage is a dialect similar to that of Siwab, 
above noticed. 
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CHAPTER, ir. 

SECTION L 
AugiUj to the Confines of Timissa. " 

OooN after our arrival at ^arg-Z/a, a man was 
sent off by the chief of the caravan to ex- 
amine the watering-places as far as the 
borders of the kingdom of Fezzan. This 
precaution became necessary from the in- 
creased number of people and camels^ now 
forming this great caravan, and the possi- 
bility that, from want of rain w other cau- 
ses, the springs on the usual route might 
' not aflford sufficient water for so large a 
body. The messenger being ordered to use 
the utmost dispatch, returned on the twelfth 
day with the happy intelligence, that water 
was in plenty, and that he met with nothing 
to impede our journey. 

Accordingly, the 27th of October was the 
day fixed for pur departure from Augila, and 
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ttiyselfand party quitted the town the pre- 
ceding evening, and encamped in the open 
air, to be among the first at the breaking 
up and movement of the caravan. The 
next morning we set put before sunrise, 
and proceeded in a direction west by south. 
Our caravan was increased by companies of 
merchants from Bengasi, Merote, and Mo^ 
jabra, in all about 120 men* Many of the 
inhabitants of Augila and Fallo, accompa- 
nied us part of the way, and, as a mark of 
honour and attention, pranced their horses 
arid fired their muskets round us. This 
party had scarcely taken their leave, when 
an Arab riding to us in haste, gave informa- 
tion, that we were pursued by a large body 
of horse,' and that they were even then close 
upon our rear. On this intelligence the 
camels were immediately driven by the 
slaves and boys to a rising ground, and 
those who had arms mustered to cover the 
retreat, and prevent the enemy's irruption 
and pillage. At the moment we were pre- 
paring for action, we were happily unde- 
ceived. The horsemen were troops of the 
Bey of Bengasi (then resident at Augila as I 
before mentioned), and who, hearing the 
complimentary discharge of firelocks by the 
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frienjis who had just left u$^ thought we 
might have been attacked^ and came out to 
our assistance. 

We now resumed our march, and conti- 
nued it till sunset, each boastings of his 
prowess, and what feats of arms he h^d 
before done, and what he would have done 
had the Bey's troops been hostile. 
' The evening we encamped in the open 
Desert, on a spot devoid of water, and so 
completely barren, that not even a single 
Iblade of herb for our camels was to be found, 
and we were obliged to feed thepi with wh^t 
provender we had with us* 

On the second day we advanced for twelve 
hours through the Desert, the plain consist- 
ing of soft limestone, sometimes bare, but 
more frequently covered with quicksand. 

On the morning of the third day, the 
scene soni^ewhat altered ; detached hills rose 
here and there, taking from the uniformity 
of the before level desert. Th^^ mounds 
seemed to derive their origin from a ha£i6 of 
calcareous rock, round, and on which the 
sands had gathered, and been heaped up by 
the winds, and on some to a considerable 
height From this district of hillocks and 
hills, commences a range of mountains call^ - 
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Mortii-JB, stretehmg far to SSW. and seem- 
ingly also branching towards the norths 
This day we encamped two hours before 
sunset, for the purpose of awaiting the re- 
turn of some Trvaten, who separated from 
us about noon, foseek pasture for their 
cartiels. Our camp was pitched on the sum- 
ttirt of k hill, at foot of which were spread a 
iqmrtrity df petrified shells and marine sub- 
stances imbedded in a soft limestone. 

On the fourtb day we struck our tents 
Very early in the morning, with the view of 
ireachirig a particular spot for our next en* 
c^mpmeot, where fresh water was to be 
found. , The first part of our day's journey- 
we travelled oil a continued plain on the 
heights of the mountain. The ascent from 
the east had been gentle, but coming to the 
western declivity, we found the way down 
liiost steep and difficult It is noted by the 
name of Neddeck by the Arabs. The way 
down is not only steep, but so narrow that the 
whole caravan Was obliged to travel in single 
fife, camel after cameL The perpendicular 
hdght of this (almost) precipice was about 
eighty feet. From the verge of the summit 
the prospect was most beautiful. A narrow 
vale, extending far beyond the reach of the 
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eye, was illumine^i at some distance by 
the rise of sun, whose beams slanted over 
the mountain we had to pass t in regarding 
the level brightness of the distant scene, we 
looked over a fore-ground of craggy rocks^ 
and abrupt and frightful chasms yet remain- 
ing in gloomy shade; and the contrast of 
bright and terrific scene made the stronger 
impression on our minds,- whilst from this 
awful height we had to mediate on the dif-* 
ficulty and danger of our passage down to 
the plain. I followed not the narrow track 
of the caravan, but picked myself out a way 
down the mountain with some difficulty and 
risk. Coming to its base, I observed apiece 
of petrified wood, of about two feet long and 
eight inches broad; it was the only such 
fragment I saw in these parts. Forward in 
the plain to some distance, lay huge^stones-, 
or rather rock:§. They probably have been 
there from the time of some great flpod,^ 
whTch, on every consideration of what I 
now and before saw, I must suppose to 
have inundated" these countries, at some dis- 
tant period, distinctively and. subsequent to 
the deluge mentioned in Scripture. At some 

• Vide Strabo, p, 49, 50 : edit. Casaub. 
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distance I cast a look back to the Neddeck; 
its appearance of wild forms of rock broken 
into or rent asunder, confirmed my idea of 
irruption of waters, and that the deluge had 
rushed from the west. Our march was now 
directed along the valley, skirted by moun<- 
tains nearly of the same height and form 
as those we had passed ; at Jimgth it expand- 
1^ into a wider plain called Sultin^ where at 
one o'clock, and after ten hours journey we 
encamped, and with water in plenty to 
replenish our bags for the ensuing days. 

The J^tb and sLvtb days we journied on 
through this Desert ; for so, from its bar- 
renness and appearance, it may be justly 
termed, though throughout abounding in 
springs. The waters I should, however, 
suppose to be bitter, as the Arabs dig no 
wells in this district. 

The sevfifitb day our way lay between 
ranges of hills, and in the evening we came 
to a spot affording not only verdure but 
treesy and that to a considerable extent of 
country: under these trees we encamped, 
and continued travelling through a very 
grove the best part of the ensuing day, when 
our road opened to a desert checquered with 
hills, and scabeous calcareous rocks. From 
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one of these eminence* I fitst observi^ the 
niountainous region Harutscb, so known 
to and dreaded by travellers. The marvel- 
lous narratives of calamity therein suffered, 
and which had been recited to me on our 
way ; and the black and dreary appearances 

^ which the face of the country offered to my 
view, roused my curiosity, and I jiressed ort 
before the caravan tt> examine a lower 
mountain, which, like a promontory jutted 
towards us before the rest. The soil of the 
desert near was stony, the stones consisting 
of calcareous limestone. The mountain pre- 
sented the form of an imperfect cone : its 
strata I take to haVe lain originally horizon-! 
tal, as those of the hills passed on our route,, 
but from some convulsion, they are now' 
broken, turned over, and promiscuously 
confused. The substance of whiph the 

.mountain consists, on fracture^ and as to 
colour, resembles the ferruginous basalt; 
^nd such I take it tb be. Hange upcm range, 
of dreary and black mountains succeed, and 
form the only prospect ! 

As the caravan was approaching, I disr 
mounted, and sat me down close to a large 
stone which fprikied my table, whilst I parr 
took of such frugal fare a^i the Arab carri^, 
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with him on these occasionis. When I rose 
up the caravan had passed the prominence 
of the mountain and disappeared. The 
ground, however, being firmi and thence the 
road to be easily traced, I was under np 
pnxiety ; though after half an hour's march, 
somewhat surpris^l at not yet discovering 
my old companions, Itook out my spy-glass, 
when I descried at a little distance four Mo-- 
roccanSy whom I rode up to and accosted : 
they told me that the caravan had already 
encamped at a short distance from the road, 
to pasture their cdmels^ and that they them- 
selves were in search of water to satisfy 
thdr thirst. I was inclined to be of their 
party, but was fearful of giving uneasiness 
to my people by longer absence from the 
caravan, which, from its fires now kindled^ 
I easily discovered and rejoined. 

The nfiitb day we travelled between black 
and dreairy hills; our road meandCTing 
thrcHJgh narrow and dismal ravines, now 
^nd then spreading to- some w|dth^ having 
some grass and even ft tree, and sometimes 
opening to a space of valley, of which the 
lierbage Idtyked fresh,; and even luxuriant, 
from the eopioup rains wWch fell in jhis 
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mountainous region, fertilizing the soil after 
it is washed down. 

Our watering-place consisted of pools of 
mere rain water from the hills, and was 
situate at the edge of a valley of aboyt six 
miles circuit, shewing not only a rich verdure, 
but bearing shrubs and trees. Here we saw 
^ome gazelles, but sp shy, that we could 
not get a shot at them. 

We passed our tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth days incessantly almost in march 
through this dreary solitude ; yet we could 
not expedite our journey as we wished. 
Sometimes we wen? obliged to wander from, 
our direct line with the windings of our 
only path ; at other times we were forced 
to move on slowly and with difficulty, 
over layers of loose stone for half a mile 
-together: in the course of one of those 
days, I ventured on a walk to the south, 
accompanied by my Arabian servant and 
some Twaters. We could easily, on foot, 
outstrip the caravan under all its impedi- 
ments of march. Every where I found the 
mountains of like appearance as exhibited 
to the traveller on the common road, with 
the only difference that views even more. 
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dreary and tetrific occasionally caught 
the eye: it having been matter of CQucse 
to work, and conduct the road along the 
least rugged vallies. 

On the afternoon of the thirteenth day, 
we broke at length from this dark region 
into an extensive plain. Here we conti- 
nued on march for some hours, when we 
came to ranges of low calcareous moun^ 
tains, and about sunset encamped at the 
entrance of the defile which leads through 
them. 

On the morning of th^ fifteenth I placed 
myself among the foremost of the cara- 
van, consisting chiefly of poor pilgrims, 
hastening to precede the other company, 
with a view of first quenching their thirst 
at the spring, which on that day we were 
to arrive at. On coming to the watering, 
place I perceived a w^H already cleaned 
and in order,^ and several Tpjaters lying 
round. I placed myself near and pre- 
pared for breakfast An old . man had 
laboured a shorter cut across the sand to 
be sooner at the well ; after mutual salu* 
tation, I offered him a handful of dsttes 
^nd some meat; th^e he thankfully ac- 
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cepted^ kissing them and l*ubbing them 
on his foi^head. Putting the provisions 
down on the ground, he got to the spring, 
and continued drinking for a considerable 
time, and recited his prayer Elbam^Bu-^ 
lilliA with great detotion. He told me, 
that for three days past he had been wth- 
out his requisite portion of water. This 
man (as himself told me), was above 
sixty years old; and this was. his third 
voyage from Fez to Mecca, without pos- 
sessing the least means of accommoda- 
tion for the journey ; without preparation 
of food for his subsistence: nay even 
without water, excepting what commisera- 
tion and the esteem in which his' pilgrim- 
age was held, might procure for him, from 
the charity and regard of travellers better 
provided in the caravan. 

We reposed the rest of the day on this 
spot, distant from our last enoimpment 
four hours march, and our chief dispatch- 
ed a messenger to Mourzouk, to give 
notice of arrival of the caravan on the 
frontier of the kingdom, and to bear a 
letter of respect to the sultan frona each 
itaerchant individually. 
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And now, on the sixteenth, (dating by 
our departure from Augila),vfecsmjeagiam 
to the society of men : a march of nine hours 
bringing us to Temissa, i^tuated within 
the territory of Fezzan. 
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SECTION 11. 

Observations on the Region of the Harutscb. 

The mountainous desert of Harutscb is the 
most remarkable region that came within 
scope of my observation during this journey; 
its extent has been stated to me at seven days 
journey over, from north to south : and at 
five days from east to west : but in a sub- 
sequent voyage from Fezzan to Tripoly, I 
fell in again with a branch or tract of the 
Harutscby and was there told, that it yet 
extended further to the west. At Mourzouk, 
too, I was informed of black mountains on 
the road leading southward to Bornou, on 
whose heights the climate was of very cold 
temperature, and whence the people of 
Mourzouk obtained their iron ; and I con- 
jecture that such mountainous tract may be a 
further branch of the Harutscb, thow^ hav- 
ing indeed no positive' information or proof 
of the immediate junction or connection of 
these regions. 
, The rugged, broken, and altogether wild 
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and terrific scene which this desert tract 
afibrds, leads strongly to the supposition 
that its surface at some period took its pre^ 
sent convulsed form and appearance from 
volcanic revolution. Its inequalities of 
ground are no where of great altitude. The 
general face of country shews continued 
ranges of hills, running in various direc- 
tions, rising from eight to twelve feet only 
above the level of the intermediate ground ; 
and between which branches, (on perfect 
flats, and without any gradual ascent of 
base or fore-ground,) rise up lofty insulated 
mountains, whose sides are exceeding steep 
from the very base. A mountain of this 
description, situated midway on journey 
over this desert, and north of our caravan 
road, is by the Arabs termed Stres; it has 
the appearance of being split from the top 
down to the middle. I was prevented from 
particular examination of it, but soon, on our 
caravan halting, had the opportunity of in-^ 
specting another of the same kind. 

This mountain I perceived, from the foot 
to the summit, to be covered with detached 
stones, such as wholly constitute the lower 
hills. The small plain from which this 
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mountain rose, was encompassed by rows of 
hills, sqch as above described, dosely xim^. 
ning into each other, and oonnecled as a 
wall. The flat within was over-spread witii - 
white quicksand, on which lay, irr^ukrly 
scattered, large blocks of stone, of Iflce nsL^ 
ture and substance as that generally through^ 
out this desert. With som^ trouble I pn>- 
cured a sample of theearthy strati^m beneath 
the sand: it seined, to me, at the time, to 
have the appearance of ashes thrown out 
from a volcano ; but I have ^ce lost, the 
paper which cqntained the specimen, and 
cannot further confirm the accuracy of my 
first observation. In the vicinity of this 
mountain, I found stones of smaller bulk 
and a reddish colour, resembling that of 
burnt bricks*; some of these wer^ one-half 
red, the other blackish ; the red part had not 
the same weight or density, on fracture^ as 
the black : the former is more porotts and 
spongy, and bears a general resemblance to 
slags or, scoriae. 

The stony substance, of which the mass 
of these mountains consists, varies in colour 
and density ; in some parts heavy and com- 
pact, in others having small holes and cavi-. 
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ties. These specie^ of storte are intermin- 
gled^and I could not discover in either, any 
extraneous matter or substanpe. 
' The stratification or lay of these stones is • 
perfectly horizontal, but often disturbed; 
parts of the first layei" sinking into and mix;- 
ing with the second below, and the second 
with the third. Sometimes the strata take^ 
an oblique direction ; sometimes are promise- 
cuously confused, and sometimes no strata 
appear at all; and a series of low hills is 
formed of one solid mass of rock, with 
fissures in direction to the north. The plain . 
too shews occasionally level rock of the like 
riatufe and substance, in pai*s where bare of 
sand or soil. The whole of this region of 
hillocks, hills, rocks, and mountains, is, in 
parts. Intersected by v^les, occasionally 
having water ; and though the soil is of 
white sand, yet it is so far fertile as to produce 
single trees, and pasturage for beasts; iii. 
these productive spots are fi^equently to be 
seen the tracts and slots of game. Often, 
when I thought I could so do without dan- 
ger of losing my way, I struck into one of 
the narrow vales running apparently in the^ 
same direction as our caravan road ; and 
occasionally led away to defiles becoming 
VOL, n. I 
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more narrow and rugged^ I repented my 
indiscretion^ whilst thus separated from my 
company, and exposed to attack from Be* 
douins, with dependence for safety on my 
single sabre and pistols* On regaimng the 
caravan^ it yet occurred that my danger bad 
not been great, for what Arab robber could 
look for a traveller in such a tract, or suppose 
any hardy enough to wander therein from his 
troop, excepting, indeed, some wretched 
Moroccan pilgrim in search of water! 

In the course of these excursions, on the 
side of one of these narrow vales, winding 
among the mountains, I observed a narrow^ 
branch or inlet, towards the termination of 
which the rocky heights from each side 
closed, and formed a cavern of about nine 
feet deep, and five feet wide ; and, consider- 
nig its appearance and situation in this deso- 
late, obscure, and mournful region, I was 
inspirbd with feelings, as on viewing the 
entrance to the subterraneous world, and 
very passage, ad inferos. 

My interpreter told me, that at some 
time when I had taken another path, and 
when the caravan was travelling about mid- 
way through the mountains, he saw a cavern 
in which the stones u> a coasiderabe depth 
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Wete black;, ami that utlilec'thefte lay a fitra^ 
turn c^ white (Stdnes. Qn trayeUing after-^ 
\rards from FeiJsaii to Tiipolyi in continua* 
ikm of the Harutsch, (as t mppoaed U), i 
myself observed ranges of bMaltic.hiUsi al^ 
ternate with ranges of calcareous hills* MjK 
interprets: brought me a specimen of the 
white Btone taken from the c^ve himself 
had seen, but I tMnk was not happy in its 
sdlection, it consisting of a mere luibp. of 
indurated argillaceous earthy such as cltea 
adhores to limestone. 

In res{)ect to the jmany hilL% and theit 
curious ranges and direction, the Harutscb 
exhibits a similitude to the excrescences on 
tfee bordering mountains I refer to in 4», sub- 
sequent journey ; it agrees too in the eir-f 
cumstance of single stones scattered on th§ 
surface, which, in the Harutscb, are distin- 
guished as being only of one species pr^ si|^ 
stance, peculiar to the district. .There is toc]^ 
a further analogy in the plains fiormted of 
bare rock; arid in the white quicksand 
covering other levels, and laying round th^ 
mountains, and up tbeit base^ though to nQ 
considerable hdght. 

Contiguous to the Harutscb^el-assuat, o? 
Mack Harutscb, lies, the white Harutsch, on 
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Harutscb-eUahiat. The country dendtedby 
this appellation is a vast plain^ interspersed 
ivith mounds or isolated hills, and spreads 
to the mountains rising towards Fezzan. 
The stones covering the surface of this plain 
have the appearance of being glazed, and so 
too every other substance, and even the 
rocks which occasionally rise or project 
from the level. Among the stones are 
found fragments of laige petrified marine 
animals, but mostly shells closed up and in* 
aolidated. These shells stmck or thrown 
forcibly on others, give a shrill sound, 
and the fracture presents a vitreous ap- 
pearance. 

' The low, bare, calcareous hills which 
border the plain, are, by the Arabs, compris* 
€d in the Harutscb^l^-^dnat ; but they are of 
a nature very different. Of all that I have 
sieen, this range of hills contains the most 
petrifactions. These mountains rise imrae«- 
diately steep from the level, and the matter 
of which they are formed is alone friable 
limestone, in which the petrifactions are so 
loosely imbedded, that they may be taken 
out with ease; they consist of petrified 
(onchs, snail-shells, fish and other marine 
iuhstances« I ibuyad heads of fi^h that 
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would be a full burthen for one man to 
carry. In the adjacent vallies are shells in 
great number, and of the same kind as tho9e 
found on the great plain, and which, as I be* 
fore mentioned^ have the appearance of 
^being glazedt 
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siEctibK ni. 

Arrival at Temissa, and further Jtmrney. 

Vv E were yet an hour's march distant 
from Temissa, when the inhabitants of that 
place greeted the caravan with welcome and 
congratulation on arrivaL They put questions 
without number^ concerning our health, in- 
termingling wishes for peace in the Arabian 
style and manner. The incessant repetition 
pf the same words appeared to me extraor- 
dinary, but I was 3oon given to understand, 
that it denoted polite manners, according to 
usage of the country. The more noble and 
educated the man, the oftener did he repeat 
his questions. A well dressed young man 
attracted, my particular attentipn, as an 
adept in the perseverance and redundancy 
of salutation. Accosting an Arab of Augila^ 
he gave him his hand, and detained him ^ 
considerable time with his civilities, when 
the Arab being obliged to advance with 
greater speed tp come up again with his 
companions, the youth of l^'ezzan thought he. 
should appear dejficient in good toannefrs if 
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he quitted him so soon: for near half a mile 
be kept nmning by his horse, whilst all his 
conversation was. How dost thou fere? 
Well, how art thou thyself ? Praised be God 
thou art arrived^ in peace \ God grant thee 
peace! How dost thou do, &c. &c* 

On our af^oach to Temissa, the pilgrims 
arranged themselves with thdr kettle drum 
and green flag. The merchants formed a* 
troop, at head of the caravan, and pranced 
Mid curvetted their horses as they led on, 
and in thisf manner we passed on to our 
place of encampment near the town, whilst 
the women assembled without the walls, 
welcomed us in their Arabian custom with 
reiterated and joyful exclamation, to which 
we answered by discharge of our fire-arms ; 
and these compliments continued till we 
pitched our tenfts in a grove of date trees. 

AH was giadhess a»d felicitation this day 
throughout the caravan, and especially 
amongst the merdiants. Perhaps for years 
past the caravan had not left Cairo with so 
gloomy and fearful a prospect as on the 
present occasion, when an army of Infidels 
had so suddenly assailed and taken the prin- 
cipal city of Africa, destroyed the ruling 
power of the Mamelukes^ and threatened 
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immediate a|)olit]on to the trad^ for slave»^ 
on which the caravan principally subsists. 
It was but a few days after our leaving Cairo 
that the appearance of an horde of bedouins 
gave alarm to our caravan ; indeed it wasi 
extraordinary that we should reach Siwah 
without attack^ as the Arabs had of late been 
so bold, as even to pass the French pQsts^ 
and rob near to the very capital. WWlst at 
Siwah, we were apprised of the movements 
of different hordes of Bengasi and other 
Arabian tribes; and not far from our road 
between Augila and the frontiers of Fezzan,^ 
we descried numerous vestiges, of their de-*-. 
predation, viewing some hundreds of dead 
camels and beasts of burthen which they 
had plundered and left, prbbably from d[e|i-^ 
ciency of water for their support. They had 
robbed in the neighbourhood, and cVen 
ipade an attack on Temissa, and had wsuted 
for. us in these parts for a considerable time,, 
till they concluded that, from the conquest 
of Cairo, our caravan wo\ilji not thts year 
proceed. Being therefore now in no imme- 
diate danger, and our fu^re route laying 
through the inbablted districts of the realm : 
of Fezzan, our fears at onc^e yaiiished. 
Temissa is ?^t present a plac^ of littlf 
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importance, containing not more, than forty 
men bearing arms. It is built on a hill, and 
surrounded by, a high wall, capable, of secur- 
ing it against hostile incursion if in due 
repair, but in many parts the wall is decayed 
and fallen. I was tol9 there were inscriptions 
to be discovered on some of the buildings, 
but I found none, and rather Suppose none 
such ever existed, the ruins consisting of mere 
dilapidated houses, built with limestone, and 
cemented with a reddish mortar. These re- 
mains, however, shew that the ancient in- 
habitants ofTemis'sa were more expert in 
the art of building than the present, who 
have patched up dwelling places in and 
among the ruins scarcely so comfortable as 
our sheds for cattle in f^urope. 

These people have many sheep and goats. 
Their only beast of burden is the ass. The 
place is surrounded with groves of date 
trees, which furnish the chief subsistence ; 
corn is produced, but in very small quantity. 

Having visited the town ; on my return 
to camp, I found there a number of the na- 
tives, bartering sheep, fow;ls and dates, for 
tobacco, butter, female ornaments, and the 
coarse woollen stuffs with which the Arabs 
are generally cloathed. The evening closed 
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in mutual coRgratukticnoi and festivity, andf 
the youiiger skfes and boys (^ the camp 
made a bonfire. 

Our journies from this place being in- 
tended to be short, we did not decamp the 
following morning till half an hour after 
sunrise, and moved on slowly between date 
treeS) on a generally level ground, inter- 
spersed here and there with low hills form- 
ed by the wind, which had gathered and 
heaped a deep sand round some (^ the. trees^ 
so that only the top braneheai^ appeared. At 
two in the afternoon, we came in s^ht of 
$uila^ and proceeded towards the place 
destined for our enc?rmprawt5 5W, of tb§ 
town* r ■ 
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SECTION IV, 

OfZuila. 

X,uiL4 being a place of importance in the 
territory of Fezzan, and the place of resit 
dence, not only of many leading and 
wealthy men, but of relations to the family 
of the Sultan ; we halted at some little dis- 
tance from the town,, and prepared to do the 
proper honours of our arrival. 

The merchants, their- pages, and slaves; 
dressed themselves in their best apparel; 
and the Sbeik ordered his gjreen flag to be 
borne before him, in honour to the Sbereefs 
who live in this place. We had scarcely 
formed ourselves in procession;, when we 
perceived twenty horsemen, mounted on 
white horses, with a green flag carried in 
^heir centre. It was the Sher^f Hindy, the 
principal man of the town, who with hisi 
eight sons and otl^er relations, was come out 
to meet us : at some distance followed d^ 
great number of men and boys on foot. They 
joined otir caravan, and we passed together 
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near the town, with huzzas and discharge of 
musquets, till we reached our place of en« 
campment and pitched our tents. 

Many other inhabitants then came, out to 
usi some from curiosity, and some to barter 
their goods ; all behaved with the greatest 
decorum and regularity ; but the family of 
the Sbereefwdls distinguished by its particular 
complacency and politeness of manners : 
they wore the Tripolitan dress, but over it 
a fine Soudan shirt or Tob. The dealings of 
the caravan, on this occasion, were consider- 
able, and es{)ecially with the women, .)vho 
purchased varioys articles of ornament, 
in exchaiige for g?irden-stuff, railki and 
poultry, • . 

Zuila has received the nsune of Belled^U 
Sbereef^ or town of the Shereefs : in former 
times it was an important place, and i^ts cir- 
cumference appears to have been thrice the 
extent of what it is now. Some of the She- 
reefs family told me hat some centuries 
past Zuila had been the jiesidencie of the 
sultans, and the general rendezvous of the 
caravans : and even yet the voyage to Fezzan 
is termed, the voyage to Seela^ by the caravan 
from Bornou. 

This little city stands on a space of about 
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^on6 mile in circuit ; as in Augila, the houses 
Jhave only a ground floor, and the rooms are 
lighted from the door. Near the centre of 
>the town, are the ruins of a building several 
stories high, and of which the walls are very 
thick; and report says, this was formerly 
the palace. Without the town near the 
southern wall, stands an old mosque, little 
destroyed by time, serving as a sample of 
the ancient magnificence of Zuila ; it contains 
in the middle a spacious hall or saloon, en-* 
compassed by a lofty colonnade, behind 
which runs a broad passage, with entrances 
to various apartments belonging to the esta^ 
blishment of the mosque. At some little 
distance further from the city, appear ancient 
and very lofty edifices, which are the tombs 
of shereefs, who f(?ll in battle, at time the 
country was attacked by Infidels. 

The environs of Zuila are level, supplied 
with water, and fertile. The groves of date 
trees are of great extent; and its inhabitants 
appear to pay more attention to agriculture 
than those of adjoining places. 

In the evening we had further proof of 
the Arab hospitality of yore. A slave of the 
Shereefs, brought to each tent a dish of 
meat and broth, and ten small loaves ; this 
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rmost ancient custom the Sheik of the &tlt&n 
keeps up and strictly adheres to on arrival 
of each caravan ; soon after^ he sent to each 
cf us three small loaves for the morrow''^ 
breakfast 
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SECTION V. 

' Further Journey — and arrival at Mourzouh. 

ySfE left the hospitable Zuila the ensuing 
moraing, and having passed through a grove 
of date trees, came to an extensive and 
open plain, over which we marched seven 
hours, and then arrived at Hemara '; 2i smalt 
village, thin in people^ and wretched in ap« 
pearance, though the country round is most 
fertile. Here for the fiirst time I was regaled 
with the great Fezzan dainty of locusts or 
grasshoppers, and a drink called lugibu The 
latter is composed of the juice of date trees, 
and when fresh is sweet and agreeable 
Plough to the taste, but is apt to produce 
flatulencies and diarrhoea. At first I did 
not relish the dried locusts, but when accus* 
tcmied, grew fond of them : when eaten, th^ 
legs and wings are broken off and the inner 
part is scooped out, and what remains has a 
flavour similar to that of red herrings, but 
more delicious. 

The succeeding day we were on march 
before sun-rise.; our road crossed a plain. 
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with date trees to the south, among which 1 
descried several small villages. I was till 
noon separated from my usual |>arty, the 
Sultan's Sheik of Zuila being pleased to select 
me as his particular companion. His ordi« 
nary clothes were Very much worn, and 
even ragged ; he had a cloak, the badge of 
his high office ; he chose to ride with me 
(as he said) because he deemed it dishonour 
to ride with the merchants. .When permit- 
ted to quit him and rejoin my. old comrades^ 
I found them in great glee aind spirits,vat 
being so near the place where they had 
houses and families; their gladness, howe-* 
ver, soon received alloy, for the officers. of 
the Sultan met us to take account of the 
bal^ and merchandize, which had not been 
usually done till arrival at the; gates of 
Mourzouk ; and the merchants had been in 
the habit of previously disposing of at least 
a third of their goods, in order to evade tiie 
duties. Some however had contrived to in-i^ 
termingle their baggage with that of the 
pilgrims, who pay no duties. Hather out of 
humour with what had. passed, our traders 
of the caravan agreed with a. proposal of the 
Sheik to make a forced march to lYagen, 
yfhere we arrived at sunset, 
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At this place we reposed the whole of the 
ensuing day, employed in preparadon for 
honourable appearance before the Sultan, 
who usually rides out to meet the caravan! 
in pious respect to the pilgrims returning 
from Mecca. The Sultan sent forward 
some camels laden with 'meat and bread, 
which were here distributed. The next 
morning we proceeded, aftd after eight 
hours march, pitched our camp near to the 
chapel and tomb oi Sidibiscbir, a holy man of 
great renown in ancient times, and from 
whom the village near is likewise named 
Sidihiscbir. The following day was to be 
that of our interview with the Sultan. On 
that day, the i>jtb ofSovember, we finished 
our long and perilous journey, arriving, after 
a three hours march, in the immediate vici- 
nities of Mourzouk. 

The Sultan had posted himself on a rising 
ground, attended by a numerous court, a«d 
a multitude of his subjects. 

Our caravan halted, and every person 
of the caravan, of any importance, dis- 
mounted to salute him. With others I ap- 
proached, and found the sultan seated on 
an old-fashioned elbow chair, covered with 
» cloth striped red and green, and placed 

VOL. II. K 
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at extremity of an oval area, round which 
soWiers'^wcre drawn up, of but mean ap- 
pearance. The sultan himself wore the 
Tripolitan vest, and over it a shirt or frock 
embroidered with silver, in the Soudan 
manner. Close to him, on each side, 
were white Mamelukes and Negro slaves, 
with drawn sabres ; behind these were six 
banners, ,and black and half-naked slaves, 
holding lances and halberds, of a fashion 
as old perhaps, as the times of Saladin. We 
entered the circle by an opening left facing 
the Sultan, arid about the middle of the 
area : according to the ceremonial of his 
•Court, we pulled off our slippers, and ap- 
proached barefoot to kiss bis imperial hand. 
Each having paid his compliment, alternatdy 
passed to right or left, and seated himself 
behind the Sultan : the mercJhants being thu« 
ranged. in two equal groups on either side the 
throne ; lastly entered the Sheik of the pil- 
grims, with his sabre drawn, and kettle-^drum, 
and green flag of Mecca borne before hftri. 
The pilgrims followed, chaunting praises to 
God, who had so far conducted them in safety ; 
and continued their hymns uritil the Sultan 
was pleased to dismiss their leader with a 
gradous promise of sending his royal pre- 
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isent of dates and meat to every tent. This 
cerenGiony of audience being over, the Sultan 
remounted his horse and rode back to the 
city of Mourzouk, preceded by kettle-drums 
and banners, gnd amidst his lance-men- and 
halberdiers ; whilst his courtiers, joined by 
the Arabs of our x:aravan, pranced and cur- 
vetted their horses on each flank of the 
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CHAPTER III. 



Some Account of Fetzan^ 

Th e greatest length of the cuttwated part 
of the kingdom of Fezzan is about 300 En- 
glish miles from north to south, and the 
greatest width 200 miles from east to west; 
but the mountainous region of Harutsch to 
the east, and other deserts to the south and. 
west, are reckoned within its territory. 

The borders on the north are Arabs no-^ 
minally dependant on Tripoly, but their 
obedience is merely nominal, and they take 
each opportunity of public weakness or com- 
motion to throw off the yoke. Fezzan to 
the east is bounded by the Harutsch^ and 
line of deserts. To the south and south-east 
is the country of the Tibboes. To the south-- 
west that of the Nomadic Tuaricks. On the 
west are Arabs. 

The kingdom contains a hundred and 
one towns! and villages, of which Mourzouk 
is the capital. The principal towns next in 
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order to the imperial residence are Sochna^ 
Sibbdj Hun and fFadon to the north; 
Gatron to the south; Terma to the west; 
and Zuila to the east. 

The climate of Fezzan is at no season 
temperate or agreeable. During the sum- 
mer the heat is intense ; and when the wind 
blows from the south is scarcely supportable 
even by the natives. The winter might be 
moderate were it not for the prevalence of a 
bleak and penetrating north wind during that 
season of the year, and which chilled and 
drove to the fire not only the people of the 
place, but even myself, the native of a 
northern country. 

It rains at Fezzan seldom, and then but 
little in quantity. From November 1798 to 
June 1799, there was not a single thunder 
storm; the 31st of January, 1799, there 
were some faint lightnings without thunder. 
Tempests of wind are however frequent both 
from the north and the south, whirling up 
the sand and dust, so as to tinge the very 
atmosphere yellow. There is no river, nor 
indeed a rivulet deserving note throughout 
the whole country. The soil is a deep sand 
covering calcareous rock or earth, and some^ 
times a stratum of argillaceous substance* 
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Dates may be termed the ^latural and 
staple produce of Fezzan. In the western 
parts of the kingdom some senna is growOj^ 
and of a quality superior to that imported 
from the country of the Tibboes. Pot-herbi^ 
find generally vegetables of the garden, are 
plentiful. Wheat and barley are suited tq 
the 6oil and climate, but froni inexpertness 
or difficulties attending the mode of tillage^ 
and generally from indolence of the people 
and oppressions of the government, cdm is 
not raised sufficient for the inhabitants, and 
they rely for subsistence on importations 
from the Arab countries bordoing Fezzan 
to the north. 

Very little attention is bestowed on the rear* 
ing of beasts. Homed cuttle are to be found 
only in the most fertile districts ; and are even 
there but few in number; they are enaployr 
ed in drawing water from the wells, ^d are 
slaughtered only in cfases of extreme neces- 
sity. The ordinary dortiestic animal is the 
goat. Sheep are bred in the southern parts 
of the kingdom ; but the general supply is 
furnished by the bordering Arabs. The 
wool is ifaanufactured into Abbes^ or coarse 
wcxDllen cloths, the general clothing through- 
out the country ; with the i»«at the v^ry 
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ekins are roasted, whilst fresh, and eaten. 
The horses are but few : asses are the beasts 
of general use, Whether for burthen, draught 
or carriage. Camels are excessively dear, 
and only kept by the chief people, or richer 
merchants. All these animals are fed with 
dates or date kernels. 

The <:ommerce of Fezzan is considerable, 
hut consists merely of foreign merchandize. 
From October to February, Mourzouk is 
the great market and place of resort *for va- 
rious caravans from Cairo, Bengasi, Tripoly, 
Gadames, Twat, and Soudan, and for other 
smaller troops of traders, such as Tibboes 
of Rschade, Tuaricks, and Arabs. The trade 
from Cairo is carried on by the merchants 
oiAugila ; that from Tripoly, chiefly by the 
inhabitants of Sockna^ and but by few either 
of Fezzan or Tripoly. The commerce with 
Soudan, is conducted by way of the Tuarick 
Kolluvi by the native Agades ; the trade 
with Bomou is managed by the Tibboes of 
Bilma. The caravans coming to Mourzouk 
from the south or west, bring, as articles of 
commerce, slaves of both sexeSy ostrich 
feathers, zibette, tiger skins, and gold, partly 
in dust, partly in native grains, to be manu- 
factured into rings and other ornaments, for 
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the people of interior Africa. From Bornou 
copper is imported in great quantity. Cairo 
sends silks, melayes (striped blue and white 
calicoes), woollen cloths, glass, imitations 
of coral, beads for bracelets, and likewise an 
assortment of East India goods. The mer- 
chants oi Bengasi, who, usually join the 
caravan from Cairo at AugUa, import tobac- 
co manufactured for chewing, or snufF, and 
sundry waives fabricated in Turkey. 

The caravan from Tripoly, chiefly deals 
in paper, false corals, fire-arms, sabres, 
knives, and the cloths cdXled Ahbes, and in 
red worsted caps* Those trading from 
Gadames, bring nearly the same articles. 
The smaller caravans of Tuaricks^ and Arabs ^ 
import butter,, oil, fat, and corn ; and those 
coming from the more southern districts, 
bring senna, ostrich feathers, and camels for 
the slaughterhouse. 

Fezzan is governed by a sultan, desceh- 
dant from the family of the Shereefs. The 
tradition is, that the ancestors of the reignr 
ing prince, coming from western Africa^ 
invaded and conquered Fezzan about 50a 
years past. The sultan reigns over hisxiomi- 
nions with unlimited power, but he holds 
them tributary to the Bashaw of Tripoly: 
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the amount of tribute was formerly 6ood 
dollars, it is now reduced to 4000 ; and an 
officer of the bashaw comes annually to 
Mourzouk, to receive this sum, or its value 
in gold, senna, ' or slaves. This officer, 
whilst in cpmmissictti, is called Bey-el-^nobe. 
On his departure from Tripoly, which is 
every year in November, he takes all traveU 
ling merchants under his protection; and 
returning from Tripoly, to Mourzouk, I 
shall avail myself of the opportunity. 

The present sultan assumes the title 
^* Sultan Muhammed-ben Sultan Mansur;" 
and this title is engraved on a large seal, 
which he applies to acts of authority or cor- 
respondence within his realm, but when 
writing; to the Bashaw of Trijpoly, he uses a 
smaller seal, on which, instead of the name 
Sultan, that of Sbeik only, is engraved. 

The throne of Fezzan is hereditary : the 
crown, however, descends not in all cases, 
directly from father to son : it is the eldest 
prince of the royal family who succeeds j 
find such may be a nephew, in preference to 
a son who is younger. This custom fre- 
quently occasions bloodshed : the son of tha 
deceased sultan may be of sufficient age to 
j^overn, though younger than the collateral 
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heir; and having interest and adherents forn^ 
ed by his past high connections and situation^ 
will often be ready to controvert the law of 
succession^ as iimpplicable in principle to the 
case of himself and competitc^*^ equally ar-> 
irived at the age of maiiJiood and discretion: 
the question of right is then decided by the 
sword. 

The Sultan's palace (or house) is situate 
within the circiimvallation of the castle or 
fortress of Mourzouk : he lives there retired, 
and with no other inmate but the eunuchs, 
who wait upon him. His Harem is conti-s- 
guous ; he never enters it, but the female 
whom he at any time wishes to see, is con* 
ducted to his apartmpnt. The H^rem con- 
sists of a Sultaf)9, who, by rules of the em- 
pire, must b9 of the family of the Shereefs 
of fFadan or Zuihy and of about forty 
slaves. These last are often sold and re- 
placed by others, if they do not bear chiU 
dren to the sujtaii, or do ;iot otherwise en- 
dear themselves to hin^ by superior charms 
and accomplishncfents, 
. There is a place set apart wjthin the.pre-* 
clncts of the ca^efor those who attend on 
public business, from which a long narrow 
vestibule leads to a door which opens mXi> 
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the principal apartment of the sultan. The 
opening of that door is announced by the 
beating of kettle-drums, as a signal of audi- 
ence. The door of audience is opened 
three times in each day. Those who on 
account of respect or business, attend 
for introduction, are conducted by the 
long narrow passage between slaves, who 
iiKessantly repeat, ** May God prolong 
the life of the sultan !" On coming to the 
door, the sultan appeals opposite seated on 
^n old fashioned elbow chair raised some 
steps, and forming his throne. The perspn 
introduced, approaches, kisses the hand of 
the sultan, raises it so as to touch his fore^ 
head, then quits it, and Jcneels before hioj* 
fie is permitted to state his case, and address 
the sultan in ordinary find plain language, 
but particular attention must be given, that 
the expressions, " Qod prolong thy life;'* 
f * God protect thy country, &c/' be frcn 
quently intermingled; and at each presenta- 
tion, it is customary to offer a small present. 
It is only, on Fridays, or on sonae solemn 
festival, that the sultan appears without the 
castle walls, and then he is attended by his 
whole court. lie, goes on Fridays to the 
great mosque^^ on hprs^3ack : on oth^r day^ 
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of solemnity or public occasion, he rides on 
a plain without the town, where his cour- 
tiers prance and run their horses round him, 
and^exhibit their skill in equestrian exercises, 
and in the art of shooting. 

The sultan's court or official attendants 
are, kaledyma^ or first minister ; the keijum^ 
ma, or second minister, and the general of 
his forces ; a number of black slaves, and a 
few white slaves, who are by the Mahome- 
tans termed Mamelukes. The kaledyma 
and keijumma must both be free-born men ; 
whatever their nominal rank, they at present 
have but little influence. All the interest and 
power rests with the Mamelukes, who are 
mostly Europeans, Greeks, Genoese, or their 
immediate descendants. The black slaves 
are purchased whilst yet boys, and are edu-^ 
cated for the court according to their dispo-^ 
sitions and talents ; some of these too have 
gained great ascendancy with the sultan. 

The apparel of the sultan, on days of 
state and ceremony, consists of a large 
white frock or shirt, made in the Soudan 
manner, of stuff, and brocaded, with silver 
and gold, or of satin interwoven with silver. 
Under this frock, he wears the ordinary 
dress of the'Tripolitans; but the most re^r 
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tnarkable appearance is that of his turban^ 
which^ from the fore to the hinder part, ex- 
tends a full yard, and is not less than two 
thirds of a yard in breadths 

The revenues of the sultan are produced 
from certain assessments of tax on all gar- 
dens and cultivated lands^ and from arbitrary 
fines and requisitions. The slaves employed 
in collecting these imposts, are most exor- 
bitant and oppressive, if not bribed. The 
sultan derives farther income from duties on 
foreign trade, paid by the several caravans. 
That from Cairo pays from six to eight 
dollars for each camel load. The (^ravans 
from Bornou and Soudan pay two matkals 
for each slave on sale. He further posses* 
ses a territorial revenue, collected from 
domains of the crown ; from salt-pools ; 
from the natron lakes; and from the royal 
gardens and woods. The present sultan has 
made great addition to his treasures by pre- 
datory expeditions, which he occasionally di- 
rects against the Tihhoes of the tribe of Burgu^ 

The public expenditure consists chiefly in 
maintenance of the sultan, his court, and 
palace. The cadi and department of justice, 
those of the religious order, and the great of- 
ficers of gavernment are severally supported 
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from the produce of date-tree woods aftd 
gardens, granted as usufruct to those holding 
the respective offices. The princes of the 
royal family are supported from the proceeds 
of appropriate territory^ and by certain pro-^ 
portions of corn delivered weekly from the 
sultan's stores^ and from occasional exac^ 
tbns on the people, levied by tjieir personal 
authority, and by means of their slaves. 
Such oppression is a natural result of the 
powers of collection, and means of enforoe-i 
ment, and adjudication jof right, being vested 
in each dccasional lord of the domain. 

Justice is administered by an officer termed 
the cadi : his decisions are directed by the 
Mohometan law, old customs, and estab- 
lished practice; with exception to criminal 
cases, in which judgment is arbitary, or re- 
ferred to the sultan. In the absence of the 
ckdi, his secretary OTScribe performs theofflce. 

The dignity of a cadi, or chief judge, is 
hereditary in a certain family, ever since the 
present race of sultans was established on 
the throne. The sultan* in each instance of 
demise or vacancy, selects from this family, 
such individual to fill the office of cadi, as is 
noted for learning ; or in other words, who 
MU best read and write. 
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Sticks tlie cadi, all the princes of the 
stiltan^s famHy, claim a right of jurisdlctioii^ 
and ^en of imposing corporal punishments* 

The cadi is, at the same time, chief of the 
clergy, and possesses great influence and 
afuthot^ty with the people ; the next to him 
in rank, is the iman kbir, or great Iman. 

The population of Fezzan is not easily 
determined. On loose estimate, I should 
state the inhabitants throughout, at about 
70, or 75,000 souls. All of them, without 
exception, profess the Mahometan religion. 
The colour or complexion of the people 
varies ; those of the northern parts of the 
country for the most part, have a complexion 
and features, similar to those of the Arabs. 
In the southern districts, they haye mixed 
with the natives of the great nations border- 
ing on that quarter, and bear a resemblance 
to the Tibboes and to the Tuaricks. ,The 
genuine or indigenous race of Fezzans, may 
be described as a people of but ordinary sta- 
ture, and their limbs by no means muscular 
or strong, their colour a deep brown, their 
hair black and shorty their form efface such 
as, in Europe, we should term regular, and 
their nose less flattened than that of the 
negro. 

The mien, the walk, and every motion 
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arid gesture of th6 people of Fezzan^ denote! 
a want of energy, either of mind or body* 
The tyrannic government, the general po- 
, verty of the country, arid their only food 
consisting of dates, or a kind of farinaceous 
pap, with no meatj and rarely with even a 
little, rancid oil or fat, contribute at once to 
weakness of frame, and dejection of spirit 
Even in those parts, where the race may bfe 
supposed to be ameliorated by a mixture 
with the Arabs, there is no energy of cha* 
racter, no industry. Arts and manufactures, 
will of course supply but a poor and scanty 
chapter, exhibiting few articles, and ho inge-* 
nuity: throughout Mourzouk, I could not 
find one single skilful artificer in any trade 
or work; indeed there are no other trades-*- 
men, but shoemakers and smiths* The lat- 
ter work every metal without distinction; 
atnd the same man who forges shoes for the 
sultan's horse, makes rings for his princes-; 
ses. The women, indeed, fabricate coarse 
woollen cloths, called abbes; but for the 
goodness or value of their manufacture the 
reader may form his own estimate, when 
told, that the weaver's shuttle is unknown, 
and that the woof is inserted into the warp 
thread by thread, and the whole worked 
solely by hand. 
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'the dress of the people of l^^ezzan consists 
6t a^ shirt or.fhx:k, made of a coarse linen 
dr oc^on <:Ioth brought from Cairo, and the 
M^ So often mentioned. ' The middling clas-* 
«ei we^r frofcfcs 'made at Soudan, of dyed 
bltfe dbthi* The richer people and the Ma-' 
melufc^^d^ the sultan are clothed in the 
Tripditan habit, over Which they wear a 
Soudan shht of variegated pattern arid co- 
lo«re, antitiacewise thfe^^^afii^. The' ornamen- 
tal cRstiiictibris of dress are chieffy confined ' 
to tfie head-diress, '^nd to rings on the arms 
^nd legs. 'The lady of ^ chief or \<realthy man 
of Fezzart divides Tier hair into seven long 
curls or trfesies; one oftheseis interbraided 
With long slips of gflt leather, terminating in 
» boW ; the other six tresses are bound round* 
by a gilt leather strop,, and at the end of each 
is atririketiwWch asketch will be;St describe.' 






Nq« 1. ! ;/ JS}9^& stick€rf'cor4t 
q^f %.^ ,' Small pieces of 

amber. ' ' 
3ij,3.X1ttle silver bells. 

'*'*^'4-,<4* ''Silvei^ or brass wire* 



J Hi ".jH.^'U'l 

rot. II. 
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In addition to these ornaments;, the Fez-* 
.zan woman fastens to the top of her head 
silken cords, on which are strung a number 
of silver rings, and which hang on each side 
pendant to her shoulder. The ears of ladies, 
of rank are hored in two places^ and in each 
hole is fixed a thick idlver ring. In(»tlinaiy 
dress they wear nine or ten rings of horn or 
glass on each arm, foar or five of which are 
taken off on all great occanons, to make 
room for a silver armiUary of four inches 
breadth. They wear at the same time 
strong rings of brass or silver just above the 
ankle bones. The necklace consists of a silk 
riband, to which are .fixed ten or twelve 
l»eces of agate; and in . front a round silver 
plate. The meaner women wear merely a 
atring of glass beads, and cuii their hair 
above the forehead into large ringlets, into 
which severally is stuffed a paste;made of 
lavender, carraway-seeds, cloves, pepper, 
mastick, and laurel leaves, mixed up with oil. 

The wtomen of Fezzan generally have a 
great fondness for dancing and every amuse- 
* ment ; and the wanton manners and public 
freedoms which, although Mahometans, thc^ 
are permitted, astonishes the Mahom<^n 
traveller. They dance pubficly in the 
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dpto^ plae^ of the town, not orrfy in theday ; 
lime, but even after sun-set. Two or three, 
men stand together wHh thdr tambourines ; 
thewomcei imoiiediately f<»rm a drcle round;: 
thd men beat a tune, and those in vthe drde . 
accompany it with singing and clapping oCi 
hands ; a girl then advances dancing tdwards . 
the drummers ; the men as she approachei^, 
near, join in the dance and press towards 
her; on which she makes some steps hack^ 
wards^ apd then falls on h^ hack with her . 
body and limbs stiff and perfectly straight, 
when the women behind catch her in the 
falU a; few spans from the ground, andtosa 
her in tbjjb air, wh^ice she descends on her 
feet» The men then resume their stetioain . 
the centre, and a second female dancer re^ . 
peats the sport, which is successively engage 
ed in by each brisk damsel of the cirde. 

The men of Fezzan are much addicted to 
drunkennesis. Their beverage is the fresh : 
juice of the date tree, called lugibi^ or a drink 
called husa^ which is prepared from the dates, . 
and /is very intoxk:ating. When friends 
asseipbl^in the evening, the ordinary amuse* 
ment i^ mere drinking ; but sometimes a 
^g^g %vA> ctr kadanka, is sent for : kadanka^ 
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is a Soiidan word, and answers to the tqrm 
dme used at Cairo. 
. The song of these Fezzan girls is Souda- " 
VAC. Their musical instrument is called 
rb(Aabet it is an excavated hemisphere^ 
made from a shell of the gourd kind, and 
covered with leather ; to this a long handle 
is fixed, on which is stretched a string of 
horsehairs longitudinally closed and com- 
pact as one cord, about the thickness of a 
quill. This is played upon With a bow. I 
was once of a party with Sidi Mintesser, the 
brother of the sultan, at a small house, some 
distance from the palace, when he ordered a 
kadanka to be brought, and with whom he 
soon after withdrew. On her return to the 
company, she was asked with a significant 
smile where she had been. She immediately 
took up her instrument, played upon it, and 
sung, in the Ara Wan language, "Sweet is 
Sidi Mintesser, as the waters of the Nile, 
but yet sweeter is he in his embraces; how 
could I resist ?" As a natural consequence 
of the great freedoms allowed to the sex. in 
Mourzouk, tha:^ are more women of a cer-* 
tain description to be found in that capital/ 
th«i in any other of the same extent and 
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population; and the general character of 
improvidence, and consequent misery and 
distress, belong as fully to the frail sisterhckxi 
oif this place, as of any other. 

There are various sorts of venereal disor^ 
ders prevalent in Fezzan; that iriiported 
from Soudan is the worst. The common 
lues venerea brought from Tripoly and 
Cairo, is called franzi, or the frank evU. 
For the cure of either species they uise salts, 
and the fruit i&ani/a/, Ccolycinth), as power- 
lul cathartics; and the isores, if any, are at 
the same time washed with natron water, 
<>r dissolved soda. These remedies seldom 
fail^ unless the disease has taken a veiy 
deep root. 

The other maladies prevalent here are 
haemorrhoides, nb dcnibt greatly increased 
1>y the imnibderate use of red pepper ; and 
a fever and ague^ which is particularly dan- 
gerous to foreigners. In these disprderis 
there is no remedy whatever known or used 
but amulets, consisting of certain sentences, 
transcribed from the Koran, on a slip of 
paper, which the patient wears about his 
neck, and in bad cases is made to swallow. 
Phlebotomy is unknown; but blood is 
occasionally drawn by means of cupping. 
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As to surgfery, I heard thefre were pep)>le at 
Mourzouk who had sufficient ability tor cure 
ft simple fractur^; 

The houses of the-Fezzans are miserably 
built; they are constructed with stones, or 
bricks iQade of acalcarepus earth mixed wkH 
clay 9 ^nd dried i^ the sun. No other toolei 
are used in the building but the hands of the 
labourer. When the walls are icompletely 
praised, the friends of the jtfoprietor assembly 
and assist him te incr&st a Ad cover them with 
a mortar made with a white calcareou$ earlJi. 
This work too is donie only by the haiid. The 
^ttses are «41 ^Ktremely low, ^nd the light 
enters; by the door cmly. 

As to diet, I never knew ^ more abste^ 
niious people than those of Frazan. Meat 
indeed is a food they cai;i at no time abstaiq 
from when set (lefore theni; but meat is not 
an artkle of food with thp people in general ; 
to indicate a rich man, at Mourzouk, the 
usual expression iSj^ ^^tbaf be eats bread a^d 
meat evkry day. ^' 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The particulars above communicated may 
<give some general idea of Mourzouk, and of 
the people and .kingdom of iFezaan. Pro- 
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posing shortly to return into that country, I 
may have an opportunity of gaining more 
satisfactory intelligence, and of enlarging on 
scxne points, and of rectifying any mistake 
in others ; I will then draw up for the Soci- 
ety a more full and amended account^ having 
in view the means of conveyance tliroughone 
of my country-friends, who is going with 
the caravan to Mourzouk, and proposes re* ' 
turning to Tripoly in May or June 1800, 
when he will consign my papers to the care 
of the British Consul. 

(Signed) FREDERICK HORNEMAN. 
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No, I. 

Qbservations^ on F. Homfman^s Descrfj^ticm 
of the Country and Antiquities of Siwab^ 
with Reference to andent Accounts of tbf 
pasis, and Temple of Ammon. By Sir 
William Toun^ J Bart. Secretary, ^ 

|[ HE papers alluded to in Mr. Homeman^^ 
Postscript hjiye never bpen received ; and 
nearly two years having elapsed since th* 
^ate from which our expectation was refer* 
red, the above pior^ summary account of 
his Travels (as probably the only one ex«p 
tant) is offered for perusal. Opportunities of 
correspondence fron^ the interior of Africa 
(ran rarely pccu]% but by the caravans pass- 
ing at certain^ but distant, periods of time; 
find even by such conv^anqe any commu- 
nication from ^n Piiropean and Christiail 
traveller^ must be conducted with so paiti*^ 
cular a caution in avoidance qf of&nce to the 
|>igotxy and prejudices of the people, tha^ 
^r. Homemah's intentions of again writing 
may not onl^ have been delayed^ but wholl|i 
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precluded, by the circumstances of his situa- 
tion. The necessity of sustaining the cha- 
racter of a Mussulman unconnected with 
those termed *' the Infidels of Christendom/' 
is strongly impressed in his letters front 
Cairo, Aug. gi, 1798, wherein he earnestly 
deprecates even inquiry concerning him, as 
liable to awaken jealousies and suspicions in 
the natives who may be so questioned ; and 
any farther cpmmunications at present, from 
himself, may be matter of similar apprehen- 
sion., :.:,,/' ^ r ^ : ' .,,..: .; 

Under these consideratipQs, it js become 
§, duty to his publip'spifijejd employers, that 
5uoh curious inteUigeji?e as .their .traveller 
h^ already given, /jhpuld m Ifijig^T be witb-^ 
held, even in its present 9tat9» and for which 
they will make a jus^t and cpodiddjowan^. 
, It is however presumed* that the .Reader 
3viU not have found in p^frusal of ibis J[cmr* 
pal/that th^e is much which, may require 
bis favourer excuse: yet so0ie dejtailsap^ 
pear tQ need explanation , a,nci which . (if a 
reference to the traveller, himself were. possi-r 
ble) might he given in a manner the most 
({ear 9nd mtisfactoryv 

In default of sucli advantage, the Editor 
ofiers an anootatfoip or comment qn two 
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sulgects of peculiar interest, treated of in this 
Journal, arid in a manner apparently incor- ' 
rect, or contradictory to accounts given by 
other writers. • 

Page S9 ; the iextent of the Oasis of Siwah, 
(as represented by Mr. Horneman) differs 
widely; from that stated by every other wri- 
ter ancient or modern. - 

Page 71; the admeasurements of the 
sacred Eyptiari building' appear to vary in 
every propprtion from those given by a late 
traveller of allowed accuracy^ Mr. Brown. 

In the first instance, it is the purpose of 
the Annotator to ascertain the error, and to 
•hew whence it has arisen. ; 

In the second' case, he^ill have to place 
the subject in a point of view, by wfiich an 
apparent variation in the two accounts may 
not only be 'reconciled, but even matter of 
new J^d just inference, as to the ancient 
construction and purposfe/of the building in 
question, be shewn to arise, from the very 
elucidation vvhich corrects ' and compares 
these diferences. 

' P^g® 591 Mr. Hotneman states '*^ the 
principal and fertile territory of Siwab to be ' 
j^ty miles in' circuit i^'^ in this he disagrees 
with . every account giv6n by the writers 
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Cited by Mr. Rennell, and v^ that latterly 
ghreh by Mr. Brown, who^ in conformitjr 
with the descriptidns by other authors, sttates 
the extent of the Oasis» or fertile spot, to be 
six miles in lengthi and four itiiles arid a 
half in breadth ^ Hot exceeding eighte^ 
miles in circumference at the Utmost. It will 
further appear that, in this respect, Home* 
IQS^ is not only at variance with the writing^ 
of others, but With his own, aiid that his 
own journal furnishes the strongest internal 
evidence in refutation of the fact he asserts^ 
Horneman nairies all the towns within the 
territory of Siwah, -^ Scbarkie, Msellenii 
Monacbiei Sbocka^ and Baris€ba, and he 
places all these villages, or towns, within 
one or two miles of Siwah, the capital, which 
proximity could not be the case, if the rich 
and fertile land extraded each way sixteeii 
miles in traverse, as a circle of fifty miles 
implies. On a small and most fertile tract of 
country, surrounded on all sides, by barren 
atid sandy c^eserts, the rich and productive 
soil infers a population commensurate with, 
and in proportion to, its extents Diodorus 
, Siculus teils us, that the ancient Ammonians 
dwelt j6«f6ijJcV, i. e. vicatim. (Ed. Wessding, 
Tom. IL p. ic)8. ) And so too the people at 
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present {9a gr(Hip^..prot)»l>ly of cpnvenit 
enoe and <kt(enoe a^inslthe Arabs <tf. the 
Desert) mp&m tp Uve chiefly in towns i 
and hence thoK toivns must have beeni mor^ 
distant, .a# m^re v/.Wy diffused oveK so 
great a space c^ qgu^Hry from ita very cha- 
racter and- dfsciiiption, to be supposed, in 
every part occtt^ed and appropriate. Socie^. 
must hav^g9th^:e4 .9^4 piciieasQil till it fiiU^fj 
covered j| country oi such ^xfi^ve fertility, 
and mea^ of subsistence. Generally.in^'ease 
of population.is to be measured by themeans 
of subsistence ; and in converse of the pro- 
portion, whatever of country was ^?oductive 
and habitable situated as the Oasis of ^wah, 
must be considered as inhabited uid 
turned to account: the general reascming 
and estimate of increase <^ people is further 
strengthened by the special aigument oC 
probable resort, from the barren yet parfially 
inhabited districts which oicompassed it^ 

Horneman's description of the territory of 
Siwah tallies with, and confirmsi, the specu* 
lation; he represents the country as conr 
sisting of so many gardens walled or fenced 
on every side, and cultivated with so nice 
attention and labour, and with such care in 
irrigation, that the water directed in various 
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cuts and chantoelisi frotn cfach spring, was lii 
no case suffered to flow beyotid the territory j 
but was made to lose dnd expend itself in 
the cultivate grbundsofthel^wahans; and 
he describes the^ people )i3 a swarm^ ihnd 
their residence as a crowded hive. 

Let us now advert to his tnot^pardcular 
enumeration of these SiWahahs, !and to the 
piracticability of such* number (is under any 
computation can b^-isupposedlabdiirers m 
the field) being competent to Woric-the' 
ground of fifiy miles In circuit; With the 
nice agriculture he describes. 

Homeman states 1500 warriors, ot men 
bearing arms] as the data iot estimating the 
popul^on of the Country : he itau^ mean to 
say, men capable of bearing arms, or there are 
no data, and he means nothing. Calculate 
a population on the widest latitude from 
such data', and apply it to a well-cultivated 
district of 1^7,360 square acres, and there 
will not be more than one cultivator to -at 
least 50 cultivated acr^s: for the womehr, 
oUr journalist has otherwise engaged. They 
(as he tells us,) are employed in manufac- 
ture, and chiefly in that of wicker-work and 
baskets, which they wwk with great neat- 
ness and ingenuity. These statements cany 
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s^^QQntrndiction. These lands cannot be so 
extwsiy?, or cannot be so cultivated. 

Thtt? from Mr. fiforneman's own account 
\i^ may infer, that the rich spot of country 
ternx^d llie Oa^i$ of Siwah, must be of much 
less extent indeed, than th^t which he 
directly states. 

Obs^ving particular expressions m the 
Journal relative to this subject, the cause of 
error may possibly appear. The traveller 
says, *' the territory of Siwah.is of consider- 
able ^tent ; its principal and most fertile 
district is a -weli watted valley of about 
fifty miles in circuit, hemmed in by steep and 
barren rofks." 

Now, referring tp other descriptions of 
the fertile district or Oasis of Siwah, it is 
to be remarked, that such rich and produc- 
tive spot of country is no whore described 
a3 immediately hownda^d and hemmed in by 
steep rocks and mountains. Diodorus, lib« 
xvii. speaking of the Oasis of Ammon, says 
it was surrounded on all sides by barren and 
arid aand? : sp too Mr. Brown mentions the 
fertile spil or Oasis, of from four miles and 
an half in breadth, to six in length, as bor- 
dered and encompassed by *^ desert land; 
intimating />/(?m. In truth, it is such desert 
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border of plain, which further on is bounded 
by rocky mguntains, Mr. Horneman ap- 
pears to have made no excursions from the 
town of Siwah, further than of a mile and a 
half to the ruins, and of one mile to the cata- 
combs of EUMota. From all these conside- 
rations, It may be surmised, that our travel- 
ler looking from Siwah, or its adjacencies, to 
the hills or rocks surrounding him at a dis- 
tance, comprized in his estimate of rich 
country, the whole intermediate plmn, not 
having directed due inquiry or coQsideratbn 
in the ascertaining of, to what extent with- 
in the area of that plaip, the rich and culti- 
vated soil might reach ? Or, perhaps, he did 
make enquiries; but of some patriotic 
l^wahan, who thought proper to exaggerate 
the richness and extent of his petty common** 
wealth, and confirm his hyperbole, by point-, 
ing to the lofty boundary in view: or, 
perhaps, from not sufficiently understanding 
the dialect of Siwah, (as the traveller himself 
allows,) he may have confoundied the ideas 
of country occupied^ and of territory claimed. 
Be these surmises and explanations found- 
ed or not, our journalist's representation of 
the extent of the Oasis of Siwah, is not only 
at variance with every other account^ but 
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Avith the internal evidence to be extracted 
from his own account^ and mu$t be rejected 
as erroneous. 

Page 71, of the Journal, to which this 
note refers, a further subject of inquiry atid 
explanation occurs, where- Mr. Horneman, 
descril»ng the ruins of an ancient edifice in 
the vicinity of Siwah, gives us dimensbns 
and proportions, in evexy respect diflfering. 
from those before stated by Mr. Brown, in 
description of the same building. 

The The The 

kngth in feet, width. height. 

By Mr. Brown, q% 15 18 

By Mr. Horneman, 30 to 36 94 ^ 27 
Mr. Horneman informs us that he was 
successively interrupted on entrance into the . 
area of these ruins, and' was altogether pre- 
vented by the jealousy of the natives, from . 
pursuing any plan of accurate examination 
or admeasurement. The dimensions which 
he gives us, are therefore to be taken as the 
result of computation on mere view; and 
from these and other. circumstances, it is 
further to be presumed, that such computa« 
tion by view, was made /rom without; 
whilst Mr, Brown expressly tells us ihat he 
took his measurements in the dear, or inside 

of the building. ' ' 

^ M 2 
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In this case, a deduction equal to the 
thickness of the walls, is to be made from 
the length and the breadth of the building 
as described by Mr. Homeman. 

The thickness of the itid walls nay be 
supposed to' be much less than liiat of die 
side walls, which being constructed to sup- 
port the v&st and ponderous blocks of stone 
which formed the roof, must have been built 
with a proportionate ^i^ngdi and solidity 
not necessary, and probably therefore not 
used, at the entrance or end of the build- 
ing Mr. Horneman, indeed, when stating 
the thickness of the walls to be six feit^ 
makes no such di5criniinatk)n; but it may 
be fairly presumed, that adverting particu- 
larly (as he does,) to the massive roof^he 
meant to note exclusively, the strmgth <^ 
that part c^ the fabric by which it was 
supported. 

Und^aich probableconjecture, the length 
and breadth of the building given by Mr. 
Brojvn/r(?w the inside and by Mr. Horneman 
from the outside, may so far agrees as fully to 
exculpate our Journalist froni any charge of 
inattention it) his survey, or inaccuracy m 
his representations; making thoae albw-^ 
ances which his situation and clrcumstanoes^ 
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and ( above all,) his own d€clarati(Mis of 
want of precision, fully intitie him to* 

The cmnparative hdght of the builcBng is 
a part of the subject, which suggests matter 
of new and inteftsting investigation. 

Page 71, Mr. Horneman informs us, 
" that the nortbem part oj the building is 
erected on a native calcareous rocky rising 
about eight feet above the level of the area^ 
within a drcumvallatumy' which he particu- 
larly and exclusively describes, and which 
will be a subject of further dissertation. He 
then mentions, " that two vast stones of the 
roof have fallen in from the south^ti part 
of the buildmg, and lay with their bottom 
nearly on a level with the plain of the out- 
ward enclosure ;" and he was thence led 
to conjecture, that the base or floor of the 
soudiem division, was origirmlly lower than 
that of the northern end. 

The difference- in measurement or esti- 
mate of height stated by the two travelers, 
strongly corroborates the fact. 

It may be premised^ that when an object 
is of no great altitude, kn estimate of hdght 
may fee made on mere Inspection or view, 
with mudi more accuracy than any other 
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line of dimension. A comparison with known 
objects, the stature of any human figure near, 
nay the very person of the observer himself, 
will furnish a sort of scale for refererice, by 
which he may compute from four to five times 
his own height with considerable precision. 
A difference so great as that of from 
. eighteen to twenty-seven feet in estimating 
' the altitude of the building' at Siwah, could 
not occur between two the most hasty and 
inaccurate observers, in noting the height 
of the same object. The object itself> there- 
fore, must be considered as^Jiflferent; and in 
the one case, to be that of the wall witbin, 
and in the other case,; that of (be temple 
Jrom without. 
, Mr. Brown taking his ineasurements in 
the clear, would ascertain the perpendicular 
of the wall from a part of the pediment or 
floor, the most clear and perfect; and this 
was, at the northern end. The dilapidations 
in the southern part of the building, do not 
appear to have attracted his notice in any 
other consideration, than as mere ruins : and 
merely as such, the une<)ualand broken sur- 
face would not be preferred for placing a 
rod in measurement to the summit^ or from 
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whence to look up and make a calculation of 
height/ Mr. Brown accordingly measured 
the height from a proper base at the northern 
end, and found it to be eighteen feet. It has 
been already cited from the journal of Mr. 
Horneman, that the northern end was built 
on an isolated rock, rising eight feet above 
the plain of the general enclosure. The top 
of the wall from north to south, must have 
run on a level, and in a direct line : and the 
actual building of the southern part must 
have been eight feet higher than that of the 
northern end ; and the entire building from 
without must have appeared, and in truth, 
have been, twenty-six feet high, even to 
conform with Mr. Brown's description from 
within. 

The two travellers in other points agree, 

* as to the architecture of the building, and 

sculpture on the walls, cc«icurring in proof, 

that it was of the highest antiiqulty, and of 

Egyptian origin. 

The division of the edifice exclusively 
noticed by Mr. Horneman, may give some 
further indicaticm of its use and purpose, 
and perhaps may be found to strengthen 
the conjecture, "that these are the very 
ruins of the once famous oracular temple 
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consecrated by the Egyptm Danaus, to the 
divinity of Ammon/* 

The writer of this note will ori no itccount 
and in no degree, discuss the position of 
country, within Whiqh the renowned temple 
of Ammon was erected* He considers thit 
question as concluded, and for ever set at 
rest, in the acute and learned comment on 
the Geography of Herodotus, by Mr. Reh- 
nell. The facts, the arguments, and the in- 
ferences stated in that admirable woirk^ in- 
disputably shew the Oasis of Siwah,to have 
been the Oasis of Amnion. The precincts 
are thus narrowed, within which our re- 
searches are to be directed, for ascertaining 
the locality, and even the very remains of 
the temple itself ; and this concurrent cir** 
cumstande will be held in mind, whilst 
certain details in the description given us of 
the ruins discovered at Siwah, are examined 
and brought to the t^st, by ineference to such 
few particulars as are recorded by ancieht 
writers conceiving the ttemple of Ammon. 

The general descriptidA of the i^ateriais 
of the arobjtecture, and of th^ sculptures, 
may render it unntcesssary to prolong this 
eseay, by discussing the question of wben 
and by -mtmm was the fouildirtg erected. 
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Those who mxy yet ehixxtsdn a doubt^ that 
it was a most ancient Egyptian edifice,, are 
referred to the writings of Norden, of 
Pococki of Lucas, and above all| to the 
treatise of Major RenneJl above cited* The 
ahnotator Ventures to assume the fact; and 
merely add, ro /eJi/ rifjutvoq (pouriv li^wcur^a$ 

Aeofdov joy Aiyv^tov, Diod. Sic. Tom. IL Kd» 
Wessding, page 198. 

So much as to the building and its anti^ 
quity being taken for granted; the follow- 
ing comment will advert to drcumstancet 
excliisively noticed by Mr. Horneman, and 
which may lead to furtha: inference*, as to 
its original purpose and designation. 

First, in ascertaining the supposed jpe«» 
mains of an oracular temple, veistiges of the 
adytuMy would be, an object of particular 
.research : and perha|)s such, may be dis- 
covered in that part of Mr. Horneman^s 
delscription, where he mentions the different 
levels ijf the basement or floor of the ancient 
edifice at Svivah. 

Hen*Steph. in Thesaur.art. «^efy^;»," 
i^v^v^ locus secretfor teta)pii, ad quem non 
nisi sacerdotibds dabatur etccessus, nam ex 
eo ^racula iieddebantur. 

THe adytum^ was not only a recess, ren- 
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dered secret by the reverential awe which 
forbad approach of the vulgar; but was ac- 
tually a kind o{ crypt, or place of conceal- 
ment: among the prodigies forerunning 
the victories of Cfe«(&r in Asia, " Pergami in 
occultis ac remotis templi, quae Gneci aJu7« 
appeliant, tympana sonu^re. Bell. .Qivil. 
lib. iii, cap. 105. 

In the itinerary of Pausanias, the aJu7« of 
the oracular temples appear to have been 
sunk beneath, arid under the basement or 
floor of the building. This was so generally 
the case, that in Bceoticts, the word adytum 
is used as synonymous for the cave of Tro- 
phonius. In Corintbracis, cap, i. the entrance 
and passage to the adytum of Palaemon at 
Chr9nium, is represented as subterraneous ; 
€^i II Koi uWo iSvjov KxX^fjbsvpv^ K<i6oSog ie U 
dvio uVo ysug. edit. Kuhn. p. 113, and in the 
Acbaicis, the entrance of the adytum of the 
temple of Minerva, at Pellen6, is from under 
the base of the statue of the goddess, and 
the recess is hyperbolically represented as 
penetrating to the very centre of the earth. 

The purposes of these crypts, or concealed 
recesses in the oracular temples, may readily 
be surmised : and to conduct their oracle 
with proper mystery and imposition of re* 
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spect, it was a necessary policy in the priest- 
hood, to prevent any visit or examination of. 
these hallowed places : the hand of the deity 
-was denounced as punishing the trespasser 
with instant death. Of the many examples 
that offer, we will take one from Egypt: 
Pausanias in PhociciSy mentions, " That a 
Roman prefect having from impious curi- 
osity, sent a person to inspect the adytum of 
Isis at Coptos, the unhallowed intruder was 
struck dead on the spot 

The oracle was given ^^x Ofdyto. 

isque adytis haec tristia dicta reportat. 

Virg.^n. 1. ii, v. 115. 

It was given too imo acfyto, or as others 
express it, from the depth of the adytum. 

Nee dum etiam responsa, Deum monitusque vetustl 
Exciderant, voxque ex adytis accepta profundis 
Prima,--—-'' Lycuige dabis Dicseo funera bello.'* 

Stat. Theb. I. v. 645. 

Diod. Sic. lib. xvii. says, that when Alex- 
ander required an oracle from Ammon, the 
chief priest retired back to the sanctuary or 
holy place, and gave the answer ex adyto ; 
so the Latin version of Wesselingius expres- 
ses it : in truth, there is no Greek word in 
the original, immediately corresponding 
with « adyto; yet the priest retiring «ij 
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xr^ov, I. e. tx> the fane or secret recess of the 
temple; his giving the oracle fronli sueh 
secret recess msiy be implied. 

Applying the accounts of the adytum to 
the building under consideration^ it may be 
observed that to form such recess, the tock 
rising in the^centre of the inclosiire described 
at Siwah, offei^d a peculiar accommodatioh 
to the architect The soil around Is repre*- 
sen ted as Wet and marshy, and not there* 
fore suited to excavation. Tfie erecting the 
n^ovciog, or forepart of the temple, on the 
elevation of the rock, admitted of the interior 
end €>r penetrate being built over a crypt, or 
artificial cave of eight feet deep,, suitable 
to the purpose and mysteries of an oracul^ 
temple. 

The entrance to the ancient edifice de- 
scribed by Mr. Homeman was to the north ; 
kiid from the northern end or division of the 
building there was a descent of eight feet, 
in coming to the southern or interior ex- 
tremity. 

Whether anciently the pavement was 
level and continued, « covering the adytum 
as a Cave;" or whether it was an open vault 
or recess, from whicji the priest (as mettti- 
oned by Diodonls) might utter the predic- 
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ticns of the oracle unseen by the vulgar ; in 
either case the construction may agree with 
^e ideas to be derived from ancient autho- 
rity, of the oracular Fane of Ammon ; and 
more strongly warrant a conjecture, that the 
rains described by Homeman, may be those 
of that renowned temple. 

Secondly, Mr. Horneman, observing oti 
the rude and stupendous architecture of the 
buil^ng at Siwah, says, <' that he could in no 
paHdiscmet any mark or trace on the walls ^ of 
tbeir having been incmstedor lined with fhar-^ 
blest-or of any ornament having been once 
affixed*' Indeed the building appears not 
to.ha^e been large, a^d could little admit of 
such. 

Miphes, or pedestals were not required ; 
the most mcient Egyptian temples had no 
.stxtuesr : Lucian says, — to I^ 'o-otka^tov %(ii wa^i 
Klj^'7f}ki(n o^Mvot v^oi ItroAf. edit Bourdelot. p. 
1057. The sole interior decoration -of the 
ancient Egyptian temple at Heliopolis, de- 
scribed by Strabo, was a rude sculpture on 
the walls in the a/J Tuscan taste, apparently 
similar to that observed by Mr. Hornema» 
on the walls at Slwah. Strabo's words, are 
— ^^vrtyXu^a? 3*, Ix^crtv ol roixoi oSJw fisydXcot 
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Casaub. p. 806. This, and the indications 
of rude simplicity observable in the remains 
of the ancient building at Siwah, may thus: 
strengthen the conjecture that it was the 
one sacred to Ammon. Diodorus, Arrian, 
and Curtius, all indeed talk of gold and 
ornaments, and even of a statue in proces- 
sion, displayed on the visit of Alexander : 
but Strabo directly taxes Callisthenes (and 
therewith those writers who followed him) 
with exaggerations and additions introdu- 
ced to do honour to their hero. Edit. Casaub. 
p. 813, 

The poet Lucan, in his description of the 
Temple (and its being z fiction: will be takeil 
i)t aid of the argument)^ states the people of 
Lybia to be ** beati,** i. e. rkb; and he had 
all the gold of Africa before him, if the gene-; 
ral account and actual knowledge of this 
temple at the time he wrote, could have bore 
him out in a luxuriant description of its 
splendour and magnificence. From this he 
appears to have abstained, in deference to 
fact, and to what was generally known, of 
the rudeness and simplicity of thiis holy place. 
His being a poet thus strengthens his au- 
thority, whilst he foregoes tbe splendour of 
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description specially suited to bis genius; and 
gives up matter too of fine poetical contrast, 
with the simple and pure morals and religion 
of his Cato. He had no other inducement 
but truth when he says, 

<< Non illic Libycae posuenint'ditia ^ntes 
Templa, nee Eois splendent donaria gemmis 
Quamvis ^thiopum populis Arabumque Beatss 
Gentibus»atque Indis, unus sit Jupiter Ammon : 
Pauper adhuc dtus est ; nuUts violate per aevuQi * 
Divitiis delubra tenens^ morumque priorum 
Nunien Romana templum defendit ab auro." 

Lucan, lib. Ix» 

The Temple of Amtnon further may be 
presumed, to have been of small dimension. 
When Alexander alone enters the building, 
it is mentioned by his historians, that such 
exclusive permission was a mark of high 
respect ; but Strabo further informs us, that 
all who attended on Alexander, '' beard the 
Oracle/rom witbout ;'* l^a^h *]% 7?^ ^^fi^^debg 
AKPOASASeAl woailaq'rr'kriv M^tluvt^is, TiiloifT 
hio^lv Mcu. edit. Casaub. p. 814. The 
Oracle! given from the extreme recess of the 
interior, (to which the priest retired for the 
purpose, as before cited from Diodorus,) 
could be heard and distinguished froni with- 
out, only under supposition, that the entrance 
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was at OP great dijiance fram the giiytwn, 
and th9 temple^ of couraet iK>t kif?. 

Thinllj, It is excluttv^y stated by Mr. 
Horneroan. that the building at SSv/ak is 
situated in the centre of an inclomffiSttr^wndr 
ed at some distance by ancient foundations of 
a strong and massive wall. Not to lengthen 
thi§ note by unnecessary citations, it may be. 
sufficient tp refer generally to the Itinerary 
of Pausanias, wherein scarcely a temple 
is mentioned throughout Greece, without 
noticing, at the same time its inclosure and 
circumvallation : and even the sacred grove 
distinctively from -the temple, was often 
surrounded by a wall, as, was that of Venus 
in Eliacis, cap, xxv. 

These walls may be considered. In one 
Inspect, as marking the boundary of the 
holy ground ; but further, they were built 
with a view to protecting not only the 
sanctity, but the wealth too of the temple. 

The statues were often of gold and ivory ; 
and the offerings of golden shields and goh- 
lets, and other votive pres«its, given by 
those who consulted the oracles, formed a 
treasure considerable in proportion to the. 
character and renown of the sacred place. 
Cicero, in his accusation of Verres, notices 
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. that the treasurer of a &t9Xe were often 
^ <iepoait«d too in s»|icl;uarie$ not only as 
protected by the gihbprrence of sacrjlegp, but 
by the strength of the place : thu.s the gene- 
ral subsidies qollected by the Athenians at 
the close of the Persian wprs, were kept in 
the Parthenon ; and the wealth pillaged 
from the temple at Phocis, by Philomelus, 
and which occasioned the holy war, was 
immense,. On these accounts the greater 
temples were often placed in actual fortresses. 
The Tenjple of Minerva at Syracuse, was 
in the Ortygia ; the Parthenon of Athens 
in the Acropolis; the Roman Telnple of 
Jupiter, in the Capitol; and the Editor, 
when in Sicily, remarked the circumvalla* 
tions inclosing the temples at 3elinunt^> and 
the almost impregnable situations of those 
^t Agrigentum and Segest6. 

The foundations of ancient cireumvallaT 
tion at Siwah may thus be considered, in 
some degree, as indipations of the origin and 
purpose of the building within the inclosure. 
The Ammpnian, templf was certainly 
jsurfounded by a strong wall ; " tfiplici mur9 
^ircumd^tum," ^s Di9d9rus, lil^. xvii- and 
JQ^. Curtius, hb, iv. cap.^y. both inform its. 
Curtius usQ^ th^, yvord fnifpftio, an4 thf 

VOI-. II. N 
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'kK^oiroUqy or a!tx of Diodorus, answers in 
description to the mount of Si wah itself; and 
the temple of Ammon being represented as 
being erected within the third or more dis- 
tant inclosure of wall, its distance from the 
citadel may well coiVespond with that of 
the ruins in question, from the town of 
Siwah. 

Horneman further informs us, that the. 
ancient building which he describes, stood, 
in the centre of the area, and partly on a rock ; 
and at the same time observes, that the 
ground generally throughout the area was 
broken and dug up in search of treasure; 
from which may be inferred that formerly 
there were other buildings within the inclo- 
sure. On this head it is almost unnecessary 
to cite ancient authorities; it will appear 
from a view of the well known ruins in 
Greece, Sicily, and the Magna Graecia, &c* 
that the ancients often availed themselves of 
one and the same circumvallation, and 
erected different temples within the general 
inclosure ; so, in the Achaicis of Pausanias, 
cap* cxx. the temples of Minerva and of 
Diana Laphia are within the same boundary 
of wall, without enumerating the many 
other instances in that curious journal ; or 
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to the three temples actually remaining at 
Pa^stum, &c. within the inclosure of oneand 
the same wall. In reference to the subject 
more immediately under consideration, the 
Ammonian temples of Juno and Mercury 
Were in high repute with the Greeks, as 
mentioned in the £Hacis,p. 416, edit Kuhn :. 
and these temples were probably within the 
same inclosure as that of Ammon. The 
temple of Ammon being the principal, might 
be supposed to be erected in the centre and 
on the rockj which strong foundation may 
have in part yet preserved it, whilst the 
foundations of the others, more easily dug 
and broken up, have brought those edifices 
low to the ground; and hence the very 
materials (as we are told) have been carried 
away, and no vestiges remain but of the 
area of the earth having been disturbed and 
heaped, as the work of search, dilapidation, 
and pillage was carried on. 

Fourthly, Mr. Horneman was shewn, at 
the distance of half a mile from the ruins, 
<* a spring of fresh water; which takes its rise 
in a grove ofdatetreesy and in a most roman'^ 
tic and beautiful situation** 
' This description precisely answers to that 
of the Fountain of the Sun, mentioned by 
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ancient writers : and the distance from the 
chief temple too, seems to agree. " Haud 
procul. arce extrinsecus alterum Hammcmis 
fanum jacet, quod multaef arbores prooerse 
inumbrant, et Jons proximus est, ivojAft^ofuini 
*HxAf fcfijv^/* Diod Sic. Tom. IL p. 199. So 
tod Curtius, "Est etiam aliud Hammonis 
nemus; in medio habet fontem; Aquam 
Solis vocant." Lib. iv. cap. 7. 

Thus far the merely descriptive accounts 
agree. If a further point can be ascertained 
it will be conclusive^ and the beautiful spot 
visited by our travdler, be identified as that 
of the Fountain of the Sun, situated extrinsic* 
cus, or without the inclosure, in which stood 
the prindpal temple of Amraon. 

The water of the Fountain of the Sun 
was, at different periods of each twentj^four 
houns, successively hot and cold : " Aquam 
enim habet, cum horis diei miris subinde 
vicibus re variantem. Nam sub lucis ortum 
tepidam emtttit. Die hinc prqgrediente pro 
horarum isuccedentium ratione, frigescit 
sub a&stum vero meridianum frigido ejus 
^urnma est. Quae riirsiis paHli modo remittit 
usque ad vesperam^ Tunc appetente nocte 
3;xirs^s incalescit, ad mediam usque noctem, 
ubi exasatuat. Esunde calor senstm d^Spit : 
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donee un^ cum exortd luce pristinam teporis 
vicem recuperdrit/' Dbd Sic. Tom, Il/edit* 
Wesseling. p, 159. 

Mr. Homeman appears to have made no 
inquiries on this curious subject ; but tells 
us, that having asked, *• if there was any 
spring of fresh water near ?" he was shewn 
to the one he describes, undoubtedly the 
nearest, and probably the same as seen by 
Mr. Brown, who says (p. 24 of his Volume 
of Travels), *^ that one of the springs which 
rise near the ruins described, is observed by 
the natives, to h^ sometimes cold and some-^ 
times warm'' Mr. Brown does not appear to 
have considered the Oasis of Siwah as that of 
Ammon. He had no favourite discovery to 
set forth and confirm by particular remarks 
and circumstances: he had not an interest 
in his ?iccount of the changeable temperature 
of this spring, but that of truth. The perio- 
dical variation from hot to cold, and from 
cold to heat, may rather, therefore on his 
relation, be assumed as fact ; and be, taken 
as a matter of proof concurrent with the 
grove, the spring itself, the distance from the 
ruins, and the beauty of the situation, a// 
answering to the descriptions of the Fountain 
of the Sun, given by ancient writers, and, in 
reference to the ruins, rendering the conjee- 
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ture more probable/ that they art those of 
the Temple of Ammon. ' 

Fifthly, Mr. Horneman says, " that the 
material of which the building is constructed, 
15 a limestone, containing petrifactions of 
shells and small marine animals ;" and that 
such, stone is to be found and dug up in the 
neighbourhood :* so too Strabo tells us, p. 49, 
that sea fossils and shells were sprea:don the 
Oasis of Ammon ; %oS^oi ']^v fi^criyouuv o^ulai 

'TF'kif^og jc«« Xi[/,vo6uXccJTOi TiaSuTTSo (pi/i(r) ^n'B^l'Jo It^ov 

7» ^hiifitdvoq. Strabo, p. 50, further noticing 
the marine substances scattered on the Oasis 
of Ammon, cites Eratosthenes, supposing 
that the sea once reached to that interior spot 
of Africa, and supporting his conjecture by 
observing that the oracle could not anciently, 
and in the first instance, have been so 
renowned and visited, if difficult of ac- 
cess, being far inland. Casaubon's version 
expresses it, ^ fortassis - etiam Ammonis 
templum, aliquando in mari jacuisse, quod 
nunc maris effluxu sit in medilterrd; ac 
conjicere se, oraculum illud optima ratione 
tarn illustre ac celebre factum, ess^ qu6d in 
mari esset situm, neque ejus gloriam proba- 
bileesse tantam potuisse existere, quanta nunc 
•St, si tam longd fuissetamari dissitum/' Pr 
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50. The poet follows the geographer's idea,and 
derives a fine sentiment for the mouth of Cato. 



Numen < 



^stertles nee legit arenas^ 



Ut caneret paiicis, mersitque hoc piilvere venim. 

Pharsal. lib. ix. v. 57 6» 

Now, taking the simple fact, the stones 
with which the Temple of Ammon was 
built, might be supposed to contain/r/ig^m^n/f 
of marine animals and shells, such as those 
mentioned by Horneraan. For the rest Stra- 
bo's (or rather Eratosthene's) conjecture is 
scarcely admissible. 

The Libyan AmmonTiad long been vene- 
rated in Greece, and throughout the then 
civilized world. A subordinate temple was 
consecrated to Ammon in Laconia, and the 
god was yet more anciently worshipped 
by the Aphytsei. Paus. Kuhn, p. 293. 
Another temple was raised to Ammon in 
Boeotia, and in which Pindar dedicated a 
statue of the god ; and the same great poet 
wrote a hymn to the Lybian deity, and 
sent the copy to its priesthood in Africa. 
Boeotica, p 741. So anciently and so highly 
as the oracle of Ammon was revered, ai\d 
so much as it was resorted to by the most 
enlightened nations of Greece, Asia, and 
Egypt, the circumstance of its once having 
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been situated oh the coasts of th* sea, could 
tiot have escaped tradition 6t direct historical 
account, if such had ever been the fact 

The above remarks are with cleference 
submitted to the reader, as adding probabi- 
lity to the conjecture, that the ruins seen by 
Mr. Horneman, in the vicinity of Siwah, 
may be the actual remains of the ancient 
omcular temple of Ammon. 

Having in the above comment cited a pas-^ 
sage from the Pharsalia, not as authority, 
but for purpose .of inference ; and having 
further adverted to a sentiment, attributed to 
the phiiosdphic herd of the poem, in reference 
to the inland and sequestered situation of the 
temple of Ammon ; the annotator is induced 
to close this essay with a version of the 
admirable speech of Cato at length, as de^ 
riving a peculiar interest from connection 
with the subject under discussion, appearir^ 
to terminate, (and leave as it were, in ruins,) 
the superstitions of the oracle, with the fabric 
of its temple. 

Lucan tells us, that Cato approaching the 
Fane of Jupiter Ammoii in Lyfaia, was re- 
quested by Labienus to demand of the oracle 
--** What was to be the fate of Caesar ?— 
whether Roijie was to be aiiiaved or free?— » 
and in what consist^ virtue, &c. &c/' 
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Cato, (his spirit filming higii, as t*er 

From Ammon'd fane burst forth in prophecy)— 

Spoke from his heart,-— the sacred shrine of truth i^— 

*' What would thou, Labienus ?— should I ask, 

If being free, that freedom Pd resign ? 

If I would die, — ^before I'd be a slave f 

If life is nought,— when measur'd but by years I 

If evil can effect the good ;-— or whether 

The threat of Fortune 's lost upon the braVe ! 

If to deserve well' is enough ? — or if, 

Desert is yet dependant on success ? 

All this I know :— Anittion can't tell Ml more ! 

We all depend on God : — (his priest and oracle 

Silent) His will is known, nor does he need 

A voice, but that within the breast of pnan s 

Our duties are implanted on our births ! 

The God of Nature ne'er confind his lessons 

Here, to the few ;-— or buried his great truths 

In Afric's sands* -Is not his holy placI,— 

At once all earth, sea, air, and heav'n, and virtue f — 
God is, what'er we see, — where'er we move ! 
^ Let those who doubt, go ask at yonder fane 
Their lot ?— not knowing how they'd act, or feel. 
No oracle confirms, or moves, my thoughts ; 
— Makes nought more rare : — I know I am to die. 
And this doth make me sure,— of how to liv« ! ■ 
The coward and the brave, the bad and good 
Alike must die !— and God declaring this. 
Made known to man, all man requires to know !" 

Thus Cato spoke, — turn'd from the hallow'd fane 
In faith and virtue satisfied ; and left 
^pamon, to Apimon's votaries,— —the people. 

W. Y. 
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Ilk Dio plenuSy'tacitaquemminti'girelati ' 

Effudit dignas adytis e pectore vocis : 

•• ^utd quart; Labietieyjubes P^^an liber inafVih 

Occubuisse velim p6fius, quam regno videre f 

An sit vita nihil^ ted longam differat at as f 

An noceat vis uUa bono ? — Fcriunaque perdat 

Opposiiavirtute minaSj^-^laudandaquevelle • 

Sit satis f et nunquam successu ere scat honestum f 

Scimus : et hoc nobis non altiUs inseret Ammon» 

Haremus cuncti Superisy temploque tacente^ 

I^ilfacimus non sponte Dei : nee voeiius ullis 

humcn egit : dixitque semel nascentibus auctpr 

^iequid scire licet ; steriUs nee legit arenas 

Vt caneret paucis, mersitjue hoc pulvere verum. 

Estne Dei sedes^ nisi terra j et pontus, et a^r^ 

Et caelum f et virtus? Superrs quid quarimus ultra ? 

Jfippiter est quodcunque vides, quocumque maveris ! 

Sortilegis egeant dubii, semperque/uturis 

Casitus ancipttes : me non oracula cerium^ 

Sedmors certafacit : pavidoy/ortlque cadendum est. 

Hoc satis est dixisse Jovem," Sic tile prof atur 

Servfltaque fide iempli discedit ab arisy 

fJott exploratutnpopulis Ammona relinquens. 

Lucaki. Ub.ix. V. 564, 
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INTELLIGENCE 

CONCERNING THB 

INTERIOR PART OF NORTH AFRICA. 



SECTION I. 

l^ESTWARD from Fezzan, and to the 
south and south-west^ the country is inhabit- 
ed -by the Tibbo, who command also the 
country from Fezzan towards Egypt, from 
which it is said to be separated by a large 
desert. The nearest inhabited places north 
of Tibbo are Ungila and Supah. On the 
south they are bounded by wandering Arabs, 
and on the west beyond Fezzan by the 
dominions of the Tuaricks. 

The Tibbo are not quite black; their 
growth is slender; their limbs are well 
turned ; their walk is light and swift ; their 
eyes are quick, their lips thick, their nose is 
not turned up^^ and not large; their hair is 
very long, but less curled than that of the 
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^Negroes. They appear to have much natural 
capacity, but they have too few opportuni- 
ties of improving it^ being surrounded by 
barbarous nations, or Mahometans. Their 
intercourse with the Arabs, to whom they 
convey slaves, has probably corrupted them ; 
they are accused of being mistrustful, 
treacherous, and deceitful. The Fezzanians 
do not travel singly with them, for they are 
afraid of being surprised and murdered at 
the instigation of tlie company with whom 
they travel. The language of the Tibbo is 
spoken with extraordinary rapidity, and has 
many consonants, particularly the h and S, 
They number thus ; 

One, Trono. 
Two, 

Three, Agesso. 

Four, Fusso. 

Five, Fo. 

Ten, Markum. 

Their clothing consists of sheep-skins, which 
they dress writh or without the wool ; the 
former for winter, the latter for summer; 
but the inhabitatits of the principal places, 
or others, when they go to Fezzan, clothe 
themselves like the Bunnuans,in large blue 
shirts ; their head is wrapt in a dark bhie 
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cloth in such a. manner, that their eyes only 
are seen. Their weapons are a lance about 
six. feet long, and a knife from fifteen to 
twenty inches long, which they carry on 
their left arm, the sheath being fastened to 
a ring of leather about three i;iches wide^ 
which they bear on their wrist. 

The Tibbo are divided into several tribes 
the principal of which %gre, the Tibbo of 
Bilma, whose diief resides at Dyrke, about 
one ^ay's journey from Bilma* This tribe is 
a good deal mixed, having established itself 
forcibly among the Negroes who lived la 
that district : to this day, the inhabitants of 
Bilma are mostly Negroes ; in Dyrke, on 
the contrary, they are Tibbo. This tribe 
carries on a commerce between Fezzan and 
Burnu,^d apparently with great safety to 
themselves ; for they travel in small compa^ 
ims of six or eight men ; but 6n account of 
t^r had character, the slaves of either sex^ 
from BurnUi^ who have been freed/ do not 
returq with them,- as the poor people ar/e 
airaid of feeing plundered and sold again, oit 
murdered by them. 

The religion of the Tibbo of Bilma, is th« 
Mahometan ; but it is s^sdd thej hold it vs^ 
cheap. 
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The tribe of the Tibbo Rschade, or the 
Rock Tibbo, is so called from their houses 
being built under rocks, and they frequently 
live even in caves, before which they build 
huts of rushes in a very coarse manner, for 
their summer residence. The chief of this 
tribe lives in Abo; next to which Tibesty is 
the largest place. The Tibbo Rschade go in 
multitudes to Fea^an, at which time they 
dothe themselves like the Tuarick ; how- 
ever^ I have seen several wearing their sheep- 
skins. This tribe is reported to be good 
Mahometans- 

The Tibbo Burgu are said to be 5till Pa- 
gans: the district which they inhabit, 
abounds in dates, com, and grass. 

A company of Fezzanians having this year 
been plundered by some of the people of 
Bumu, as they were travelling from JBer-* 
gami to Mourzouk, the sultan of Fez?:an sent 
ii small army into their country : it consisted 
of thirty-two men on horseback, seventy 
Arabs on foot, and about two hundred 
Tibbos of the Rschade tribe. The Arabs 
went from Mourzouk into Gatron, fifty 
four miles south of that place; to Fegherie 
thirty-three miles south-south-west of Ga- 
tron ; then to Abo seven days, and Tib^ty 
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three days,^in an easterly direction ; then 
to Burgu eighteen days, (reckoning a day's 
journey eighteen miles.) Thiey stole about 
two hundred people, the greatest part of 
whom were sold in a treacherous manner. 

The women of the Burgu tribe, wear their 
hair in plaits, which hang down from their 
heads, but the hair on *he fore-part of their 
heads is cut off. The girls are accused of 
becoming pregnant by their brothers. The 
slave of one of my friends, who spoke the 
Tibbo language, assured me, that he had 
questioned a young woman who was with 
child, and that she did not deny it. 

Farther towards the east lies Arna, the ^ 
principal place of another Tibbo tribe, at 
the .distance of five or six days. 

South-southrwest of Augila dwell the 
Febabo, who are exposed tp the yearly de- 
pfedations of the Arabs of Bengasi, who go 
out with the Arabs of Augila, to steal men 
and dates ; and for that purpose, they con* 
vey with them several hundred camels. 

The distance to Febabo was stated to me 
by the Augilarians to be ten days journey, 
(twenty-one miles per day,) and that during 
»the first six days no water is to be found. 
The most southerly of .the Tibbo tribes, are 
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the Nopadic Tibbo, who live in th© Babih-el 
Gaself which is 3ai4 to be a long and fruit-^ 
ful valley, seven days journey from Bergiiipi 
northwards 



SECTION IL 

The west and south' of Fezzan is inhabited, 
by the Tuarick, a mighty people, who bor- 
der south-west on Burnu : south on Burnu, 
Soudan, and Tombuctoo ; eastward on the 
country of the Tibbo and Fezzan ; north- 
ward on part of Fezzan, and the Arabs who 
live behind the regions of Tripoly, Tunis, 
and Algiers ; and westward on the great 
empire of Fez and Morocco, of whom a few 
^.colonies are found in Sockna, (in the domi- 
nion of Fezzan), Augila, and Siwah; in 
which places the language of the Tuarick 
is the only one spoken by the inhabitants.* 
The Tuarick are divided into many na- 
tions and tribes, who ajl speak the same lan- 
guage; but, by th^r colour and manner of 
living, it is probable that they differ widely 
in their origin. As I will give only certain 

* I have given further particulars on this subject.in 
ijkf aQCount of mjpupn^y from Gwo to Fezz^» 
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ihfdnhations, on this account I cbnfine my- 
self, in the following relation, to the Tuarick 
of the nation of Koliuvi^ and the tribe of 
Hagara. These are thin in growth, rather 
tall than short ; their walk is swift but firm ; 
their look is stern, and their wholedemeanour 
is warlike. Cultivated and enlightened, their 
natural abilities would render, them, perhaps, 
one of the greatest nations upon earth. 
Their character (particularly thatof Kol- 
luvl,) is much esteemed. The weistern tribes 
of this nation are white, as much as the 
climate iand manner of living .will admit. 
The KoUuvians who reached thie^ rfegioh of 
Asben, and conquered Agades, and mixed 
with the nations, are of different colours ; 
many of them are black ; but thear features 
are not like those of Negroes. ..The Hagara 
and Matkara are yellowishjlike the Arabs : 
near Soudan there are tribes entirely, black. 
The'tclothing of this nation consists of wide 
dark-blue breeches, a short narrow shirt of 
the same colour, with wide sleeves, which 
they bring together arid tie on the back- of 
their neck, so that then- arms are at liberty. 
They wind a. Wack cloth round their head in 
such a manner that at a distance it appears 
like a helmet, for their eyes only are seen. 

VOL. II. • 
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Being Mahometans, they cut off th^ hair 
but leave some on the top of the head/ round 
which those who wear no cap, contrive to 
Ibid their blaqk cloth, so that it appears like 
a tufe on their helniet. Round their waist 
they wear a girdk of a dark colour; from 
several cords which fall from their shoulders, 
hangs a koran in a leather pouch, and a row 
of small kather bags containing amulets. 
They always carry in their hands a small 
lance, neatly worked, about five feet long.. 
Above the Irft elbow, on the upper fwu't of 
the arm, they wear their natbnal badge, a 
thick, black (x dark^-colbured ring, of horn 
or stone, 

Thdr^ upper; dress is a !k)udanian shirtj 
over which a long sword hangs from the 
shoulder. The travelling merchants of this 
nation carty fire^arjns ; the others, use ocify> 
the swordv the lance, and the knife, whecb 
they carry on their left ana, like the Uibbo, 
but the handle is finely worked; for th^ 
have the art. of giving • to cppper as bir^ht a 
colour as the English: artists^ aqd this . acir 
they keep very sec?^ . . ii . 

They carry -on a commerce between 
Soudap^ Fezi&n, andGadames. tUieir cara^ 
vans give life to Mourzouk, which without 
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them, is a desert ; for th,ey, li^e the^ Soud^- 
nians^ love company, song, and musjyc. 

The Tuarick are not all Mahonjetansf. 
In the neighbourhood of Soudan, and, Tom- 
buctoa live the Tagama, who are white, and 
of the Pagan religion. This must have oc- 
casioned the report, to which my attention 
has been called, by several learned men^ 
that there are white Christians in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tombuctoo. I am convinced 
that the fable arises solely from the expres- 
sion Nazary (i. e. Christians), which the 
Arabs and Mahometans use in general for 
unbelievers. 

The greatest part of the eastern Tuarick 
lead a wandering life. A place> for instance, 
under the government of Hagara consists of 
about twenty-five or thirty stone houses 
only: but at the tijne, pr their, parHeJs 
(which are said to be very; considerably.), 
many hundred men assiemble there wjth 
their leathern tents. 



SECTION IH. 

B£HiNP these countries; lies Tombuctoo, of 

which I shall say nothings as I oould not get 

o a 
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any well-founded and certain accounts^ for 
there is little intercourse between this region 
and Feizan; however, it certainly is the 
most remarkable and principal town in the 
interior of Africa, 

Eastward from Tombuctoo lies Soudan, 
Haussa, or Asna ; the firi^t is the Arabic, 
the second is the name used in the country, 
and the last is the Burnuan name. Of these 
three names I choose the second, as being 
the most proper, and understood by the 
Arabs below Soudan, and all the land south- 
ward from- Ghaden. The Burnuan name 
means properly only Kano and Kashna, and 
the country lying eastward from that region 
Asna, but incorrectly spoken; it comprehends 
also Tombuctoo. 

As to what the inhabitants themselves 
call Haussa, I had, as I think, very certain 
information. One of them, a Marabut, gave 
me a drawing of the situation of the different 
regions bordering on each other, which I 
here give as I received it. (See the Sketch 
opposite.) 

The land within the strong line is Haus- 
sa ; my black friend had added Asben. 

These regions are governed by Sultans, 
of whom those of Kashna and Kano are 
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the most powerful ; but they all (either by 
constraint or policy) pay tribute to Burnu^ 
except Cabi or Nyff6, their districts being at 
too great a distance. Guberpays^ moreover, 
a tribute to Ashen. Zamtara is united with 
Guber ; the Sultan of the latter having taken 
possession of it, killed the Sultan, and sold 
all the prisoners he could take. . 

The Haussa are certainly Negroes, but 
not quite black; they are the most intelli- 
gent people in the interior of Africa ; they 
are distinguished from their neighbours by 
an interesting countenance ; their nose is 
small and not flattened, and their stature is 
not so disagreeable as that of the Negroes, 
and they have an extraordinary inclination 
for pleasure, dancing, and singing. Their 
character is benevolent and mild. Industry 
and art, and the cultivation of the natural 
productions of the land, prevail ia their 
country ; and, in this respect, they excell the 
Fezzanians, who get the greatest part of 
their clothes and household implements from 
the Soudanians. They can dye in their 
country any colour but scarlet. The culture 
of their, land is as perfect as that of the 
Europeans^ although the manner of doing 
is very troublesome. In short, we have 
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very unjust ideas of this people^ not only 
with respect to their cultivation and natural 
abilities, but also of their strength, and the 
extent of their possessions, which are by nd 
Means So considerable as they have been 
represented. Their music is imperfect, when 
compared to the European ; but the Haussa- 
nian women have skill' enough to efiect their 
husbands, thereby even to weeping, and to 
inflame their courage to the greatest fuiy 
against their enemies. The public singers 
&re called Kadanka. 

SECTION IV. 

Eastward fpom Haussa are situated the 
dominions of the sultan of Bumu (L e. the 
city). It appears to be much increased since 
thb time of Leo Africanus, as other regions 
bel^ng^ to it, which he considered as inde- 
pendent : for example, Wangara, also Edri- 
si's Cauga, &c. belong to it/ 

The Sultan of Bumu is reckoned the most 
powerful in that district ; all the neighbour- 
ing states pay him tribute." He certainly 
possesses an extensive tract of land, but he 
gains more by his authority in the tmceasing 
ani mosity of his neighbours. 
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Th6 Burnuans ire blacker than the Haus- 
sariians; and completely Negroes; thfey 
are stronger, &nd very patient bf labour; 
tneir constitution is in the greatest degree 
phlegmatic; they are, altogether, much 
more rude and uninformed than the Haus- 
sanians . Their men aie fond of women only 
of a large size ; the Soudanians, on the con- 
trary, prefer those of a slender form. 

A paste made of fldur and flesh is the only 
food of tte Burnuans ; the liquor they drink 
is an intoxicating kind of beer, which is very 
nourishing; The best natural (nroductiofn of 
Burnu is copper, which is said to be found 
in small native pieces. TJiat which is gold 
in Tomboctbo and Haussa, is answered fay 
copper in Burnu ; the vaJue of ail thehr dom* 
inodities is fixed by pounds of this nietal. 

Northward from thb principal town of that 
district lies Kantoa, which is inhabited by 
the nation Kojam, so called from their food, 
\^hich is coVs milk and beef. 

Towards the north-east lies Ifegai'm^ 
^ catpital of Which is^ palied Mesna;> Both 
these territories are dependants of Burnu. 
Begarm6 is famous for its slave trade, perhaps 
particularly so, ta at that plac6 thb^ greatest 
numb^ of boys ai^ mutHated. 
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, Southward, from- Biarnu lie Margi and 
Couga; westward^ Uagura (Wangara); 
they are under the dominion, of governors 
appointed by the Sultan . 



SECTION V. 

• 
Towards east by north lies Lussi; by the 

natives it is called Fiddri, and by the people 
who dwell eastward, Cougu. The dominions 
of the Sultan of Fiddri are situated round 
a lake which bears, the same name. This 
realm was formerly^ one of the most power- 
ful, now it is considerably diminished, by 
the treachery of the Sultans of Begarm^ and 
Wadey. The natives live in small liiits, 
which they prefer to houses ; they are said 
^ to be in a very low degree of civilization. 
There is riot any salt in their couritry,\buit 
they procure it in the foUoyiring manner: 
they bum a great heap pi straw otgassab, 
gather the ashes and put: them in a basket, 
pour water on them, arid collect it as it runs 
through ; this water th^: boil ;until the salt 
sficiies**' , ■ J > ' t i" .. f '.. , * ».* 

Towards the: south-east of Fiddri lies 
Metko, a smaH .independent i£strict in a 
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mountainous country. Eastward lies Wadey, 
which formerly consisted of several sfpall 
states^ but was conquered by the Arabs,*^ 
who united and made them one realm. The 
pripdpal language is Arabic ; but above ten 
other languages are spoken in the district. 
Wandering Arabs occupy the. space from 
Wadey to Begarm6 northward. 

Eastward from Wadey lies Darfoor; 
from whence flows a river, the banks of 
which are very rich in sugar canes : it runs 
through Wadey, and falls into the lake Fid- 
dri above-mentioned. I had very different 
accounts of the circumference of this lake, 
as in the rainy season it swells to double the 
extent, which, ordinarily, is from four to 
eight days journey. 




SECTION yi. 

The river that was seen by Mr. Park on 
his journey to Tombuctoo, flows southward 
from Haussa. It waters NyfF6 and Cabi, 
where it is called . Julbi ; and runs eastward 
into the district of Buriiu, where it takes the 
nameof Zad, which means the great water; 
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in some parts of Haussa, it is called Gaora, 
or the great w ater : 

All the Burnuans and Haussans whomHl 
questioned about the distant regions df this 
riv^r, agreed in telling me,^* that it' raft 
through the land of Majies (/. e. Heathens) ; 
by Serinaar : others affirmed that it passes 
Darfoor, in its course eastward, and flows to 
Cairo, being one stream with the Egyptian 
Nile/' 

A native of Egypt from Osuit, who had 
travelled several times to Darfoor, and south- 
ward from that place to collect slaves, and 
lately returned through Wadey, Fiddri, and 
Begarm^, to Feizah, informed me, that the 
river called Bab^H'-Abiad^ is this river. I 
could get no intelligence about a great in-^ 
land lake, although I made every possible 
inquiry. 

Besides these two great rivers here describ- 
ed, there are seven small streams in Haussa, 
which fall into the Julbi near B6rva, North- 
ward from Bumu, there is a river which 
disappears among the mountains, and is s^id 
to rush into the earth. All ^hese riveiis are 
very low in the dry sie&son, and swell ama- 
zingly during the rainy season. The breadth 
of the Zad was given me for one mile. 
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(others said two); but in the * rainy season, 
the breadth is said to be ?i day's journey, 
(i. e. eight hours). The Budumas always 
keep themselves in the middle of this stream ; 
they are a very savage, heathenish nation* 

These few informations are the best that 
I have been able to collect, on the interior 
of Africa. In this relation, I pas3 over 
men with tails, without necks, and without 
hair, without land, and living only on the 
great sea. It \vould be an easy matter for 
me to write you many letters on the interior 
state of Africa ; but I might thereby convey 
information inaccurate or untrue. Besides, 
9m I not returning to England ? and if I do 
return, should 1 not reserve something new 
and interesting to plead my excuse for re<» 
turning? , 

If I do not perish in my undertaking, I 
hope in five years, I shall be able to make the 
Society better acquainted with the people, of 
whofo I have given this short description. 

(Signed) FREDERICK HORNEMAN. 
1798. 
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Extracts from a Letter accompanying the 
above Informations ^ dated Tripoly^ igtb of 
August, lygg 

After a journey of eleven days from 
Siwah, four of which we travelled eighteen^ 
hours each day, through a desert, we arrived 
at Augila, a small miserable town belonging 
to Tripoly ; and after a journey of sixteen 
days more, we reached Temissa, the first 
village of Fezzan. Seven of these sixteen 
days, I was passing a black rocky desert, 
certainly the worst of all routes in the 
world ; and which has doubtless been formed 
by some volcanic revolution. It is called 
Harutsch, and extends very far to the south- 
west. 

"From Temissa, I came by way of Zinla, 
Tuila, and Tragan, to Mourzouk, (which is 
also called Fezzan, and by the people of 
Burnu, Zela). Mourzouk is situated in »5* 
54' 15" north latitude. 

« With regard to the interior of Africa, I 
have made all the inquiries possible, and will 
send you the result of them by the first op- 
portunities. Accept for the present the fol- 
lowing notices on that subject. 
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. The river you c?dl Niger— in Soudan, 
Gulbij or Gaora; in Burnu, Zad; is a very 
large river, into which fall more than twelve 
dthfer rivers. It comes from Tombuctoo, as 
I am told, runs to the south of Haussa (or 
Soudan), : in the empire of Burnu ; here it 
takes a more southern direction, and falls 
(at least I could not find a single man who 
wid to the contrary), south of Darfoor, into 
the Nile. There is another river coming 
from Darfoor, which passes by Wadey and 
Metho, and terminates in a large lake called 
Fiddriy m a kingdom called by the inhabi- 
tants Fiddri ; by the people to the east of 
th^m Cougu; and by those on the. west, 
Lussu ,The lake of Fiddri is four days in 
circumference, but in the time pf the rains 
, much more extensive, inundating the sur- 
^ rounding couTntry, which, after the waters 
are withdrawn, is sown and cultivated. 

" Near to Mesna, the capital of Bergam6, 

. is another large river ; but it is considerable 

' only in the rainy season. Bahr of Gazelles, 

-or fFad-^el-Gazels, is not: a river, but a long 

and fertile valley, inhabited; by Nomadian 

Tibbp, whose: hpuses: are made of skjnls. 

'^ Bunlu is the. most powerful kingdom 
in the interiorof Africa. The next to it is 
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the sultan of Ashen, whd resfdes at Agades. 
The kings of the countries of which Haussa 
consists, all pay trihute to Burnu ; these are 
Kasbna^ Daura^ KeenOi Sofau, Noro^ ^yff^y 
Gaauri, Cahi, Guber, (Zanfaria belongs to 
Guber. ) Kasbna pays every year loo slaves, 
&c. Someof them pay to Burnu and Asben. 
The king of Asben, with the greatest part of 
his nation, are Tuaricks of the tribe Kolluvi. 
Many of the Tuaricks near to Tombuctoo 
are white, and another tribe near to Burnu, 

^ are also white, like the Arabs of the northern 
coast of Africa. 

" Begarm6 pays tribute to Burnu. Ungura 
(doubtless fFangara, Leo Afr.), and Cougu, 
are governed by officers of that sultan. 

** There is a, general opinion of ail Bumu 
and Fezzan people, that Burnu and Fezzan, 
according to our ihanner of speaking, lie 
under the same meridian. Burnu is distant 

^ from Kashna 15 days, by travelling very slow 
«o fisturnees, or about 330 English miles. 
Fiddri firom Burnu E by N 35 days. The 

;p6i^>}eiof Fiddri have no salt in their coun- 
try^ but what they^prieparefrom straw ash«. 
"A great pact irfthe pdbpieiof J9^d«/^, 
iG^hidb ^ithv their kiitg, are Ambs. 

»* In the direction of aouthby trost from 
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AugUa,distar(t ten days, or about 200 mik», 
are the Febabo, arid some days more to the 
-south the Birgu^ nations of the Tibbo, 
whose country is fine and fertile : they are 
said to be Pagans. It is singular, that the 
people of Augila, in speaking of these tribes, 
make much the same comparison which 
Herodotu9 (.Nfelppm. c. 183.) does, when 
speaking of the Ethiopian Troglodita, hunted 
by the Garamantes, * that their language is 
like the whistling of birds/ 

" The most interesting nation of Africa, 
is the Tuarick. (Leo Afr. calls them Terga^ 
^Jf') They are in possession of ill the 
country between Fezzan, Gadames, the 
: empire of Morocco, Tombuctoo, Soudan, 
Bumu, and the country of the Tibbo. They 
are divided into several nations, of which 
the Kolluvi in Asben, and the Hagara near 
to Fezzan, are the chief. 

" Christians and tailed men, I suppose, 
never will be found in the interior of Africa.' 
The Mahometans call Ka%an (which is 
properly the name for Christians) not the 
Christians only, but also every other people 
who are not of their religion. Of tailed men 
I heard no accounts, except from one person 
(but not ^testis fide dignissimus,) who placed 
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them ten days south of Kano ; he called 
them Tern Tem^ and said that' they were 
cannibals. In ten months I shall be near to 
that direction. 

" I shall now, Sir, conclude this letter, 
which I hope will find you in good health. 
I am, &c. &c. 

« FREDERICK HORNEMAN/' 
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CONSTRUCTION 



or THE 



GEOGRAPHY OF MR. HORNEMAN'S 
EXPEDITION IN AFRICA, 



CHAPTER I. 

1m the discussion of the construction of 
this Geography, I shall confine myself, as 
much as possible to the general ;statements ; 
reserving more particular details to a future 
time, whett more materials may arrive: for 
it is t& be observed, that although Mr. 
Hdrlieman has transmitted much valuable 
matteir, yet thai it is nof altogether of the 
kind required for the construction of mathe-> 
matical geography. Fortunately, however, 
the observations of Mr. Browne and others, 
enable me to derive more advantage from 
those of Mr. Horneman, than could have 
beeti obtained from them, alone. 

The geographical positions of Cairo, 
p 2 
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Alexandria, and Fezzan, have undergone 
some small change in the present maps,* 
in consequence of recent, and it maybe sup- 
posed, more accurate information. Cairo, 
is placed 2 min. and Alexandria 13, more 
to the west, in consequence of the French 
observations : and Mourzouk, the capital 
of Fezzan, 39 G. miles more to the south- 
east, on a general result of the authorities ; 
amongst which Mr. Homeman's is allowed 
its due weight. Some other trifling changes 
have been made, in the positions of; Siwah, 
(or Seewa) and of El Bareton, or Parato-- 
nium: but none of them are more than 
sjhades of difference in respect of the geo- 
graphy at large. 

The chief alteration is that of Mourzouk, 
which, by the former accounts, was said to 
\\q, directly south from Mesurata: and this- 
aheration is grounded on the line of distance 
of Mr. Horneman, which does not allow of 
so great an interval between Egypt and 
Fezzan, as that position requires, by nearly. 
25 G. miles ; which, after all, is no great 
proportion, in more than 800. It is con- 

• The Reader is referred to the Map of Mr. Horne- 
man's Route, page 39, and to the General Map of 
Africa, opposite Chapter IIL 
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ceived that Mr. Horneraan's time^ although 
kept in a coarse way, ought still to be pre- 
ferred to the mere report of the bearing from 
Mesurata, on a distance ojF seventeen or 
eighteen journies. 

I shall begin by tracing in detail the route 
of Mr. JHorneman from Egypt to Fezzan, 
dividing it into four parts: i. From Cairo 
to Siwah : s. Siwah to Augila: g. Augil^ to 
Fezzan : and 4. Remarks on the position of 
Mourzouk. 

I. Cairo to Siwab. 

Mr. Horneman's time may be taken at 
about 123 hours * which at 2,05 G. miles, 

* Between Cairo and Siwah, his time is given, as 

follows : 

Houra. 

Cairo to Wady-el-Latron, or the Natron Valley, 

about - - - 19 

To a sand hill, (supposed to be the ridge bet ween the 
. Natron Valley and the bed of the Bahr-bcla-ma) 4 

ToMuhabag •* » • ^ 13 

Mogara ^ ^ - * - 4{ 

Biljoradeck - - - 16 

To a station on the hills of Ummesogeir 2 said to 

be 40 hours, or morcy say - ' ♦ 41 1 

To Ummesogeir {Um-eUSoghir of ]klr, Browne.) 5 

Siwah • . ^ 20 

Total 123 
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the ordinary caravan rate, reduced to direct 
distance, is equal to S52 G. miles. If taken 
at t-^B. miles per hour, which is the wdi- 
nary road distance, with an allowance crf^ 
for inflexions, (the Desert routs are remark- 
ably straight,) we have ^S5* Now, Mr. 
Browne's route, alcxig the sea coast from 
Alexandria, and thence inland from the 
neighbourhood of Paratontum, gives about 
^59iy or 6^ more than the lowest of these 
calculations; 4^ more than the highest 
Mr. Browne's rout lay' first along the coast 
75^ hours; from whence he made a course 
of about S 19 W (true) 6«^ hours to Siwah, 
in the parallel of a©'' i«' by iohservation. 
Considering the sinuosities of the coast, 
which he kept to, almost the whole way, 
perhaps no more than 144, or 145 G. miles 
ought tp be allowed in direct distance. 

His station on the coast, at abo^it so 
miles east of Parsetonium, should be in lat, 
gi"" 7', according to M. D'Anville; so that 
the bearing of S 19 W cuts the parallel of 
Siwah, in longitude 26^ 24' : and my former 
position of it, in the Geography of Herodotus 
p. 574^f is 26* 21' go". And as Mr. Horne- 
man does not profess to be perfectly accurate 
in his accountof the time, (doubtless because 
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he had lost a part of his papcars),* 1 shall 
adopt the position given by .Mr. Browne; 
but which differs, as has. been shewn, only 
4^ miles from the other. 

It is proper, to be remarked, that thid 
people of Siwah, report the distance of Cairo 
from that place, to be twelve journies only : 
but it becomes necessary to inquire what 
kind of journies these are, in order to turn 
this, and other reports of the same kind to 
use. These journies then, are meant for those 
of light travellers, going few in number to- 
gether; and notof caravaus, where amongst 
a number of camels,, there must of course be 
some of slow pace, (to which the whole cara^ 
van must of necessity, conform,) not to men-- 
tion the increased number of delays by acci- 
dents. The people of Siwah reported the 
length of the following journies, which are in 
point : ^ 

Siwah to Charj«, in the Gfeater Oasis I2.days. 

Derna - - 14' ^ 

Faiume (through the Lesser Oasis) 12- 
Cairo - - - 12 

A n^ean of these, gives about 20,6 per Hay; 
the journies of Charje and Faiume giving 

* Mr. Horneitnan had the misfortune to lose bis 
papers at Schiacha, three days beyond Sivrah ; so that 
he must have written down the time, previous to that 
accident, from recollection only. " 
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i9f, the others si^.* As Siwah lies di- 
rectly between Derna and the Greater Oasis, 
we have one line of 26 days, pretty satisfac- 
torily determined in point of distance, and 
here the result is 20,6 also. Twelve such 
days, would give only S47, of course, for 
tiie distance between Caiijo and Siwah : so 
that a rate of s 1^ is required. Pliny, lib. 
V. c. 9, reports twelve joumies between 
Memphis^and Ammon, requiring a rate of 
SI per day. 

There is yet another statement of the dis- 
tance, and that is, fifteen ordinary caravan 
jburnies, taken at 16J or iGi. The result 
is 247-1 1 about equal to the 19 days of light 
travelling. * 

Possibly, I have taken the distance rather 
too high, at 2^9^ ; but I know not how to 
do away Mr. Browne's line from the neigh-^ 
bourhood of Paraetonium, considering that 
Mr. Homeitian must have given bis time 
from recollection.. At all events, Siwah 
cannot be many miles out, in its longitude; 
biit^iiilst the longitudes of the places on the 
sesL cpast remain in. a state qf uncertainty, 
one is not likely to get nearer the truth. 

• THq ordinary caravan day of 8 hours, appears to be 
about 20 British mil^s fy the road; and in direct dis- 
tance across desei:tS| abo\^t |$| ot i6\ Geografhic miles* 
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Mr. Browne appears to have been 17 
days from his station in lat. s8^ 40^ and not 
far to the SW of Siwah, to Alexandria. A 
rate of 15-5- miles is the result; but Mr. 
Browne being exceedingly ill, the whole 
way, it is most probable that his attendants 
relaxed in their speed. 

11. Sizvab to Augila^ 

Mr. Horneman's time from Siwah to 
Augila is 87^ hours,* which, at 1,05 G. miles, 
give 179,35 : but taken on the road distance 
at 2^, B. miles, as before, 181^. Taken on 
Homeman's 11 mean days at i6y, it is also 
iSii. The Arabian geographers reckon it 10 
days implied of 19 G. miles each, equal to 
J 90. Herodotus also allows 10 days between 
Ammbn and Augila. 

It is certain, that Mr. Beaufoy's MSS. 
allow 13 days by the route of Gegabib ( the 
Valley of Dates), which, by Mr. Browne's 
information, lies to the NW of Siwah, whilst 
the ordinary route by Schiacha, leads by 

• Siwah to the Valley oi Schiacha - - 23 hours. 
To Torfaue - - * -► 6\ 

Across the Desert to a watering-place on 

the border of Augila . • 49 
To Augila • . . • ^^ 

Total 87f 
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the west; but we can hardly suppose that 
the northern road is two days farther about 
than the other. Mr. Horneman, it is true, 
having lost his papers at Schiacha, may not 
have recollected the exact account of time 
during the three first days, to that place. I 
have accordingly allowed 186, as a mean 
between Mr. Horneman and Edrisi. 

Mr. Horneman could not obtain a satis- 
factory account of the distance between 
Augila and Bengasi, on the sea coast. Edrisi 
allows 10 days from Barca ; but these, rec- 
koned at 19 each, meet the h'ne from Siwah, 
in 30* 7', which gives a bearing of W 18^ N 
from the latter ; whereas it seems to be the 
universal opinion, that they He nearly in 
the same parallel.* 

Delisle and D'Anville go much beyond 
Edrisi's distance. The latter allows 215 
from Barca, which is very probable ; and he 
may perhaps have allowed it from the re- 
lations of modern travellers. I haye accord- 
ingly adopted it ; and it meets the line of 
186 from Siwah, in lat. 39° 30', Ion. 9.^ 50. 
In this position it bears about W^-N from 
Siwah. 

• Abulfeda and Ptolemy describe it to be %i:i\ and 
Ledyard was told the same at Cairo. 
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Ptolemy allows 3*^ 16' diff. lat. between 
Derna (Damis) and Augila, which would 
place the latter, on our map, in %^. He 
also makes the line of bearing between^Am- 
mon and Auglla to be nearly parallel to the 
sea coast,, between Paraetonium and Derna r 
and it is certain, ahhough Ptolemy thought 
otherwise, that the coast lies much to 4he 
north of west. 

It may be that the longitudes of the pla- 
ces on the coast of Barca, are too far to the 
west, in M. D'Anville's Maps, Lucas ap- 
pears to reckon Augila 11 days only, from 
Bengasi. 

III. Augila to Fezxah. 

From Augila to Fezzan, Mr. Homeman's 
time is^ not kept regularly in hours, the 
whole way ; owing, perhaps, to the exces- 
sive fatigues he underwent in the Harutscb 
or Black Desert, in which whole days only^ 
are given ; but these were exceedingly long, 
being usually from morning till night. 

All that could be done, was, to reduce 
those particular days to hours, and add them 
to the enumerated hours in the Journal; 
whence there results a tqtal of 195 to 196 
hours, at th6 highest calculation : and these 
with proper deductions for the badness of the 
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paths, in the Harutsch, may be taken at 595 
G. miles in direct distance,* 

M. Delisle states the distance at about 
405, or 10 more than the above result. He 
probably collected it from the Journals of 
modern travellers, as the Arabian Geogra* 
phers allow no less than twenty of their 

* This is the computation : 

Honrk 

From Augila to the Mountains of Moraije « 26 

TothePlainof Sultin - - - . - • ig 

Across the Plain or Desert of Sultin, &c. to a woody 

tract, 3 journies ; but no accoun| in hdurs, say 34 

To the entranc& of the black Harutsch, about 

I day, say - - - - - - 10 

To a Watering-place in the Harutsch - - ^ 

To the end of the black Harutsch, 3I days ; say 40 

Through the white Harutsch i\ day ; say - 15 

To a watering-place on the borders of Fezzan - 4 

To Temissa • ,- 5 . * ^ 

Zuila •-*.-- (^ 

Hamarra • ip • • ..^ m 

Tragan ,oJ 

Sidi Bisher - . - - • g 

Mourzouk % » w « • 3 

The road distance, at af British miles per hour gives 
4881, which, at -^ part for windings, as before, would 
give 463 \\ or in G. miles about 409, I have deducted 
14 for the extraordinary windings and roughness of the 
paths, in the black Harutsch. 

Remains G. miles 395, for the direct distance kc^ 
twccn Augila and Mourzouk. 
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journies between Augila andZuila, which 
place is about 60 G. miles short of Mour- 
zouk. 

I shall here set forth the reports of divers 
persons,respectingthedistance between Cairo 
and Fezzan ; which has been taken above, 
chiefly on the report of Mr, Horneman : 
and, when reduced to a straight line comes 
out 829 G. miles, 

Messrs, Browne and^Ledyard state the 
distance to be fifty caravan days ; which at 
16^, give 825 G. miles. 

Edrisi allows forty journies, between 
Cairo and Tamest (Temissa). These, at 19 
each, are equal to 760 G. miles; to which, 
if 73 are added, as Horneman allows, from 
Temissa to Mourzouk, the total is 833, 
This route leads through Bahnasa, in the 
Lesser Oasis ; and, by circumstances, near 
Siwah also ; as a river occurs at eight days 
from Bahnasa. Thence it goes to the south 
of Augila, and by Seluban^ which may be in- 
tended for the Plain of Sultin,* 

It is obvious, that if Augila -should lie yet 
more to the south, or nearer in a line be- 

' * Herodotus has a line of distance from Thebes^ 
westward, in intervals of 10 days each, but very inac- 
curate* 
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tween Cairo and Fezzan, this would lengthen 
the given line of distance; and that by lO 
or is miles. 

The comparison of the different authori* 
ties, then, is as follows : 

By Horneman, - - 829 1 ^ 

By Browne and Ledyard, 825 J ' 

By Edrisi, (direct) - 833 

By Edrisi and Abulfe- 
da,reckoned from Si- 
wah only, and thenCe 

"^ through Augila and 

Zala 877 

By the bearing and dis- 
tance from Mesuratai 854* 

Thus Horneman's account falls short of 
the interval between Cairo and Mourzouk, 
wlien the latter is placed in reference to 
Mesurata, by 25 miles only; and the re- 
ported cafavan distance falls only four short 
of Horheman's. The Reports 6f the Arabian 
geographers ought not to be put in comp6* 
tition with either. 

* The ibrmer statement of the distance, ;(in the 
Geog. Herod, p. 167.) is 861. The. difference is occa- 
sioned by the diS^rent noodes of projection of the maps ; 
that in^ Herodotus, being on a epherical projection^ the 
present one being rectilinear. 
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IV. Respecting the Position of Mounsouk^ 
Capital oJFezzan. 

Mr. Horneman in his Journal transmitted 
from Tripoly, states the latitude of Mour- 
zouk, by observation, to be 25^ 54' 15" ; a 
parallel so different from the result of the 
other authorities*, that it becomes necessary 
to examine those authorities, minutely* The 
reported observation, differs nearly two de- 
grees from the parallel assigned it in the 
Proceedings of the Association printed in 
1798. Without attempting to accountfor. 
so great an (apparent) error, I shall proceed 
to adduce the authorities for its parallel, as* 
assumed in the present map. ^ 

1. Mr. Beaufoy, from the information of 
certain Tripoline merchants, has given 17I- 
journies of the caravan, in a direct south 
bearing, from M6surata on the sea coast* 
These joumies are given at 8 hours, or 20 
British miles per day; aijd Tallowed for 
them 15 geographical miles, in direct dis^ 
tance ; but I shall now, finding by expe- 
rience that the paths in the Desert are 
generally very straight, allow i6\ ; whence 
the 17^ days will be found to produce 

• Sec Proceed. Afr. Assoc, for 1790, chujf . In 
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«884:, or say 289 G. miles. If these mfles 
were entirely difference of latitude, Mour- 
zouk would not be lower than ay"* as' a'% 
as Mesurata is said to lie in 3a'' lo^ 

2. Another authority adduced by the same 
gentleman, allows aj days from Tripoly, 
by the way of Gwarian and Sockna, which 
turns out much the same as the former re- 
sult. -The distance from Tripoly to Fezzan 
through Mesurata, is a4,T days; conse- 
quently that by Sockna, is. the shortest, 
although now generally disused, on account 
of its being unsafe.* 

The intersection of the two lines of dis- 
tance from Augila and Mesurata ; that is 
395 G. miles from the former, and 389 from 
the latter, place Mourzouk in latitude iay* 
23' ; and at 30 G. miles east of the meri- 
dian of Mesurata. Consequently, the bear- 
ing will be about S. ^ £, instead of south 
as reported. 

3. Ediisi says, that the distance from 
Sort to Zuila, is nine journies which, on his 
scale of 19 per day, are equal to 171 G. 
miles : and Abulfeda says that they lie N. 
and S. from each other. Zuila Is a point in 

* The rodd by Sockna, seems to be the short. toiA /t j 

Pbazania, mentioned by Pliny, lib. v. c. 5* 
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Horneman's route, about 60 G. miles to the 
E by N or ENE of Mourzouk : and Sort, 
according to M • D'Anville, lies in about 
go* 2S\ Q)nsequcntly> Zuila, if in the same 
meridian, should be in latitude sy"" 57', ot 
i4min. to the N. of Mourzouk. By the 
Construction Zuila bears about S 7*^ W from 
Sort> which> in tespect of the difference of 
latitude, is much the same thing: and 
hence^ Mourzouk ought not to be to the 
south of 97* 23', or thereabouts. 

4, Ledyard was told, that Augila lay 
west from Sivvah ; and Wadan, (or Zala,) 
in the way to Fezzan, WSW from Atrgtla. 
Homeman gives much the same idea ; say- 
ing that they went W by S from Augila, at 
setting out. Unfortunately, Mr. Horneman 
omits to state the distance between Fezzan 
and Tri)K)ly, although he travelled it. 

g. Zala^ ("called also ff^adan/^) is said by 
Edrisi, page 40, to be nine days SE from 
Sort; and midway between Augila and 

• There are several places of the name of Wadan ^ in 
this Geography ; the name designiug the conflux of two 
water.courses, or torrents. Anothex Wadan is: found 
in ,thc road from Mesuiata to Fezzan \ an4 a third, be- 
tween Fezzan and Bournu. 
VOL, II. g 
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Zidla; that h ten days ftom both* A 
^ance at the map will shew how Utterly 
kiiprohableft is, that Mounsouk ahoulc) be 
below the parallel of t6% conisiderlng its 
relative situation to Wadan and Zuih. 

Lastly, if it be admitted that Feaan is 
the country of the GammanUSj (and I 
know not where else to lo<^ for it, accord- 
ing to the ancient descriptions,) then, Hs 
distance from the sea coasts as stated by 
Strabo, p. 835, at rane or ten days joume^, 
agrees exactly, if reckoned to Gdr^ma, the 
andent capital. Fliny confirms it strongly, 
by placing thfe Garamantes beyond the 
Mms At&r, (of which more, ondw thear* 
ticle I^a^Ucb^) which will be proved clearly 
to mean the rocky Desert of Sbt^db^ between 
Fezsean and Mes urata. 

It should be rem«*ked, that this alteration 
in tbe position of Moursouk, which is about 
59 miles to the SE of its pdskbn in the 
map <rf 1798, dt3C» not, in any material do- 

. * Mr. Hornetnaa caiae, on tlie A17 befone lie entered 
die Mack Harutach, M> a smaH wood of grmi treei^ 
This sttuatkxi aceocds with that of 2ala, being jusc 
laiAway between Augila and 2asX^. Na towa It 
known to exist there, at preaaal. 
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gree, affect the interval of space between it 
and Tombuctoo.* 



* M. D*Anvi1Ie leckons the distStfi«e between Tri* 
pQly and Mourzouk '240 G. miles, only : M. Delisle 
about 280* or less:, and Sanuto, who wrot« on the 
African Geography, (A. D. 1588,) 255. Thus, the 289 
allowed above, from Mesurata, go beyond the highest 
calculation hitherto made , from Tripoly, which is yet 
fiirtber from Mourzouk, than Mesuiata if* 
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CHAPTER 11. 

General Remarks on the Countries^ in the 
Line oj Mr. tiomeman's Route. 

1 SHALL next proceed to offer some geogfa*' 
phical, and other, remarks, on certain of 
the subjects thstt present themselves in and 
about the line of Mr. Homeman's route; 
as, 1. The Babr-bela-ma, and Falley of 
Mogara. a. Siwab. 3. The Lesser Oasis ^ 

4. The Valleys of Scbiacba and Gegahib. 

5. Augila. 6. The Harutscb. 7. Fezxan and 
Gadamis. 

L The Babr-tela-ma, and Falley of Mogara. 

The term Babr is well known to signify 
(in Arabic) an expanse of water, whether 
sea, lake, or river: and Babr-^bela-ma, a 
hollow space that is supposed to have con« 
tained them : in other words, the sea, lake, 
pr river, zvitbout water. In its application to 
the present subject, it has been understood 
by some great authorities, to be the ancient 
bed of a river; and that river^ the Nile 
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of Egypt ; which they suppose to have 
quitted its present course,at Benjusef, and, 
passing through the province of Faiume, and 
the lake Kairun, entered the sea at the Gulf 
of the Arabs. Having already given an opi- 
nion on this subject, I shall say no more 
concerning it in this place, than that it is by 
no means weakened by any thing that has 
appeared since : that opinion wa$, *^ that in 
ancient times the bed of the Nile lay lower 
than the province of Faiume:" and it is 
certain, that the gap, or outlet at Sakkara, is 
still above the level of the Nile. 

Mr. Horneman's observations, added to 
those of General Andreossy, and of Mr. 
Browne, throw some further light, on the 
course of the hollow bed, or chalmel in 
question. 

It appears that the General, as well as 
Mr. Browne,* came to the Natron Valley at 
about 32 G. miles to the westward of Teran^, 
and that the General also found, adjacent to 

* Mr. Browne, who did not sec the Bahr^bela-ma, 
was toU that it lay a day's journey to the west of the 
Natron Lakes ; but unless it takes a turn to the west, 
beyond the point where General A. saw it, he must 
have been naisinformed. 

The description of these valleys is to be found in tht 
Mimoim sur FEgypte^ p. aia. 
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U, on tfie west, separated only by a narrow 
ridge, 0, second and liarger valley^^ which ths 
Arabs name Bahr^hela^ma ; and also Bain'-^ 
el-farigb, which signifies the empty river. 
These he found to run pvallel to each other 
in a direction of about NNW^W and SSE 
iE, for about 30 mile«; and without any 
appearance of termination, either way. The 
Natron valley, he reckons s^ French lea^ 
gues, or about 6^G. miles, in breadl^h ; the 
other, 3 leagues, or 7f such miles ; or, both 
together, from one extreme to the other, 
morie than 14^. See the Mimoires, p. ^39, 
S40, and also the map. 

Mr. Horneman, in his way westward 
from Cairo, passed the Natrori Valley, at 
the distance of about 40 G. miles from Cairo, 
and, by circumstances, not more than g of 
10 from the extreme southern part seen by 
General Andreossy; At the distance of about 
8 miles from the Natron Valley he degcendid, 
an^ came to what he calls the foot of a $an4 
billr but it being dark, he could not fornj 
any idea of the place itself, or of the a4Jacent 
country : he however observes, that it will 
be proper for future travellers to look in this 
place, for the course of the Bahr^bela^ma ; 
doubtless, because h^ found 4 deep and 
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Capacious hollow.; but concerning which' 
he gives no farther intimation* Adverting, 
therefore, to the description of General 
Andreossy, I regard the sand bill rather s^ 
the ridge that separates the two valleys 
oar hollows, than as the thing Mr. Home- 
man took it for. He says, that they descended 
the sand hill, in indescribabU disorder ;* 
which seems to imply a long, as well as a 
iteep despent : and, leaving the place, hefor^ 
it was light enough to form a judgment of 
the nature of it, he only directs the attention 
of others to it : surely, because it was a hol^ 
low tract. 

It may be. allowed, therefor^, that th^ 
Bahr-bela-ma and Natron Valleys extend 40 
or more G. miles, pointing northward to the 
Lake Mareotis,or to the Gulf of the Arabs; 
and on the other hand, towards the quarter 
of the lake of Kairun ; from whence they 
seem to be less than 30 miles distant 

The four hours of travelling, between the 
station at the Natron 'Valley, and the foot 
(^ the sand hill, does not ill agree with the 
ground. The breadth of the Natron Valley, 
^ G. miles, is,reckonkig the ascent on tfaui 

* This (I am given to, understand) is; the i^ea con* 
Tcyed in the original Journal/ 
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west, equal to 3^ hours travelling; and 
General Andreossy says, that he was 40 
minutes in descending the slope, to the 
bottom of the Bahr-bela-raa, (Mem. p. 240.) 
Here then we have made out nearly the 
four hours : besides, it is not certain that 
the hollows may not have been crossed 
obliquely, by Mr. Horneman. 

It appears that M. D'Anville believed the 
existence of, and has expressed on his map 
, of Egypt, a hollow or valley, extending the 
whole way from the lake Kairun, to the 
neighbourhood of the Gulf of the Arabs, 
The French, it seems, have never had an 
opportunity of determining the questions; 
which appears extraordinary. I shall now 
proceed to the description of another valley, 
which may possibly be a branch of the Bahr^ 
bela-ma, 

Valley of Mogara. 

Mr- Horneman states, that the morning 
on which he Jeft the faot of the sand bill, he 
entered the Desert which may be considered 
as '* the natural limit of Egypt." This De- 
sert extends more than 150 G. miles from 
east to we^t : its extent southward is not 
known, but it probably borders on the; 
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Lesser Oasis. Whether it be a part of that 
great sandy desert of twelve journies across, 
between the Greater Oasis and Siwah, Mr. 
Horneman had no opportunity of knowing ; 
as he remained in uncertainty respecting 
the course of the Ummesogeir iiills, south- 
ward. 

This Desert, perfectly flat, and covered 
with shifting sand, is bounded northward by 
a chain of bare calcareous hills, running 
nearly east and west, in the line of our . 
traveller's route. On the side towards the 
Desert, they are steep, and are bordered by 
a remarkable valley or hoUoW, known to 
extend from the neigbhourbood of the Bahr- 
bela-ma, to the length of seven days jour- 
ney westward. Its breadth is from one mile 
to six : it has much standing water in it, at 
^certain seasons; but when Mr. Horneman 
saw it (in September i79&,)Jt had only 
some small lakes or ponds^ at intervals ; and 
in several places, tracts; of marshy or swampy 
land, extending for several miles together 
The water of the pools was bitter; but 
sweet water was found close to them, on 
figging to the depth of four to six feet. (See 
^bove, p. 52.) The caravans, in this route, 
Keep along the edge of th« valleyi availing 
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themselves of its resources of water, every 
two or three; days; but preferring the sandy 
path, as being best adapted to the feet of the 
camels. 

How far the Valley extends westwards, 
is not known to us : whether it terminates 
at the place where Mr, Hornenian ascended 
the hills of Unimesogeir, (which form a 
continuation of the range of calcareous hiiis 
before-mentioned ; ) or whether it commu- 
nicates with those valleys, which contain the 
Greater or. Lesser Oasis. Be it as it will, it 
seems to partake of the nature of those val- 
leys ; being situated at the foot of steep cal<* 
careous hills, and below the level of the flat 
Desert beyond them. It is remarked, that the 
steep sides of all these ranges face the south 
OT West.* In one particular, however, this 
valley of Mogara, differs very widely from 
those which contain the Oases, (although 
it seems very much akin to that ofScbiacba; 
of which- more in the sequel,) in that no 
water springs up to the surface ; to >yhich 
cause we may probably attribute th^ absence 

• The hilU over the valley of Mqgara» answer to th^ 
liills o(Le Magroy (perhaps corrupted from ElMogar4,) 
of Mr. Beaufoy (See Vol, I. p.* 194)^ and also td 
the M^Ogiumutol Ptolcmy» Afr. Tab. HI. 
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of such tracts of land, a^ are denominated 
Oases. The springs indeed, appear to me^ 
to be a characteristic feature of the Oases. 

We learn a curious particular from Gene* 
ral Andreossy, whilst speaking of the Bahr- 
bela-ma. He says, (M^m; sur TEgypte, 
p, 246,) that the people of Teran6 on the^ 
Nile, transport from a valley situated three 
days journey beyond the Bahr-bela-raa, a 
species of rushes, which are manufactured 
into mats at Menouf, in the Delta^ The 
General supposes the place in question to be 
a continuation of the Bahr-bela*>ma, into the 
interior of Africa; and indeed it may well 
be, that the valley of Mogara is a branch of 
the former; separating from it, at, or negr 
the place where Mr. Horneman crossed it. 
The place alluded to by the General, may 
be about Biljoradekf and in one of the 
swampy tracts spoken of above : or if the 
three journies are meant from Terani, as is 
not impossible, that it will be about Mogara. 
At all events, we roust regard this valley as 
the place intended by General Andreossy, 

This gentleman's description of the Bahr«« 
bela-roa is well worthy of attention, but is 
too long to be inserted h^re. He found in it 
petrified wood, of the same kind with that 
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seen by Horneman, in the adjacent sandy 
Desert:* but both of them remark, that 
the wood has not any mark of a tool on it 
as some have fancifully imagined, and have 
thence regarded the valley as an ancient 
bed of the Nile, deserted about the date of 
the foundation of MempHis. 

No doubt the hollow in question very 
much resembles a water-(X)urse, both as ^to 
form, and from its having pebbles in it ; 
but where is the body of fresh water that 
could have scooped it out, or have iiHed it ? 
General Andreossy reckons it nearly nine 
British miles in breadth, and exceedingly 
deep; and the Nile does not at anytime 
carry a body of water, equal to one mile in 
breadth ! What the state of things was, at 
an earlier period of the world, we know not^ 
but within the reach of histciy, the Nile 
appears to have been much of the same bulk 
as at present. 

But this is not the only difficulty. The 
province of Faiume, through which the sup- 
posed issue of the Nile must have been, is 
separated from the valley of the Nile^ by a 
continuation of the ridge of hills that forms 
the western wall of Egypt ; and through 

* See above, p. 49« 
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which, (if I understand the matter right,) 
the passage to the lake of Kairun, by Itlabon 
and Hawaray has been made by art. At all 
events, this canal or passage cannot be re-* 
garded as the continuation of the ancient bed 
of the Nile from Upper Egypt into the Babr^ , 
bela-ma, because of its confined dimensions : 
and of course, all idea of the Nile having 
detached a ivestern branchy or thrown itself 
into the bed of the lake of Kairun and Bahr- 
bela-m.a, is done away; for even admitting 
the continuity of these, the hollow that con- 
tains the lake, and also constitutes the pro- 
vince of Faiume, must be regarded as a kind 
of cul de sac to the Bahr-bela-ma, whilst the 
hills by Illahon existed. And hence I took 
occasion to remark, elsewhere,* that it is 
possible, that the famous work of the lake 
Moeris, (or, at least a principal part of it) 
which now forms a kind of enigma amongst 
the learned^ might have been formed by the 
very act of cutting through a low part of the 
western wall of Egypt, and letting the water 
into the hollow space which now contains 
the lake of Kairun. But liad the Nile ever 
formed its alluvions adjacent to the Gulf of 
the Arab^, there would surely be some traces 

• In tl)c Gf ogr< of Herod, p. 504* 
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of them remaining, either al<»g the shdve 
or in the sea itself. 

it may be remarked, that there are other 
valleys or hollows along the course of the 
Nile, almost equally extensive with that of 
Faiume, but ta whose level' the Nile is not 
yet risen. And here it may not be out of 
the way to repeat what has been said in 
another place,* that although the Nile in 
these times, wha) swoln, flows; into the lake 
Kairun, yet there must have been a time 
wbert its bed was too low to reach it : for tt 
camiot be doubted, that its bed has bee»» 
gradually rising, by deposition ; a necessaiy 
effect of the protrusion of the lands of tM 
Delta into the sea : and of course, that it i»itl 
centinue to rise,;]; 

The progreors of the moving' sands of Ly^ 
bia, eastward^ into the Babr^bda^m^, &c. is 
tneated of by General Andreossy, M^vtk ^age 
24,7^ and is also well worthy of atlentioii. 
T^s movement appears to take place, very 
gtmnrlly: and Mr. Homeman remwks^ 
th^ in ti>eir line of cenirse, every obstructioh 
gives riae to a. sand hiil ; but he more per-^ 

* Gtog%. of HcrodL p* 504, 

t This is explained in the observations on the alluvionf 
of rivers, in tht mm^hook^ Sectton xvifl. 
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ficularty remarks a smaller kind of sand hill, 
fbrnied by the obstruction of the trunks 
of palm trees ; and so high as to leave to 
tile view, nothing more than the topmost 
I^Bncbes. 

Hhe geographical position of this re- 
markable place^ considered generally, cannot 
now be . questioned ; since we possess, in 
addition to the information communicated 
by Mr. Browne, that of Mr. Homeman; 
both in respect of the time employed on his 
way thither, and of the reports of the natives, 
concerning its rdative position to Cairo, the 
O^ses, Faiume, and Derna : and when it 
Is considered that these new authorities dif- 
fer from the former ones, by a few minutes 
ef longitude only. 

The report of Mr. Horneman is no less 
favourable to the former idea, of its being 
the Oasis of Ammqn ; and the remains of" 
the Egyptian structure within it, those of thd 
famed Temple of Jupiter Ammon: the 
honour of which original discovery is due 
to Mr. Browne. For, in addition to what 
may be deemed the inner temple, Mr. 
^ Homeman has viewed the foundations in- 
dicated by Mr. Browne, in circumference 
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some hundred paces ; and even some remains 
of the walls themselves, of what may be 
supposed to have been the including temple; 
the materials of which are probably existing 
in the construction of the stone houses of a 
town, estimated to contain a population of 
six to seven thousand* persons. We need 
no longer to entertain a doubt, founded on 
the disappearance of the materials of the 
temple and palace described by the ancients. 
Besides, on a review of the subject, so many 
particulars accord with the ancient des- 
criptions; such as the dimensions, and 
accordance of geographical situations ; the 
fruits, the copious fountains, fertility of soil; 
and finally, although a negative proof, per- 
haps one of the strongest circumstances of 
all, the declaration of the inhabitants, that 
" no other fertile spot exists in the vicinity; 
or nearer than the Lesser Oasis/'-f 

♦ My friend, Mr. Morton Pitt, M. P, has proved, by 
the enumeration of the inhabitants of a country parish in 
Dorsetshire, that the men of an age capable of bearing 
arms are. one -fourth of the whole community. Mn 
Horiieman, if I understand him rightly, states ttie num- 
ber of actual Warriors to be 1500 ; so that we oughti 
perhaps, Co inultiply that number by 5, td get nearef 
to the total amouftt of the population. 

t This subject is very fully discussed in the Geogra* 
phical System of HerodQtus^ 
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A proof of the populousness iand afflu- 
ence of the ancient state of Ammon, exists 
m the numerous catacombs pointed out to^^ 
or visited by. Messieurs Browne and Horne^ 
man : and by the probability that thp rocky 
hill on which the modern town stands, is' 
also full of catacombs* Such are indeed 
known to exist within the habitations of the 
people of the neighbouring village of Umme* 
sogeir; which may thence be supposed/ 
notwithstanding its present miserable state, 
to have been a flourishing appendage to 
ancient Ammon :. and might probably have 
been the Siropum of Ptolemy. 
• One particular requires discussion. Mr. 
Hornefnan differs very widely from Mr. 
Browne, in his estimation of the extent of 
the territory of Siwah. Mr. Browne reckons 
it six miles by four: but Mr. Horneman a 
circumference of 50 miles. His words are, *^ a 
well- watered valley of 50 mileis in circuit, 
surrounded by naked steep rocks/'^ ( Abulfeda 
also says, that the territory is environed by 
hills.) Very probably, Mr. Horneman-s idea : 
goes to the whole space' inclosed by the 
hills; Mr. Browne's to the fertile part of it 
only : and it must be acknowledged, that 
the dimensions given by the latter accord 
with those of the aiicients. 

VOL. II. It 
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. Mr. UftriieB»il sayq, that a// the wafers of 
^^ springs, ^se jsonsumef} in th§ irrigatioii 
oC tb? gVikos wd fields ; sq that no stwam 
flojys ^Qitt^ the diatriot* It is (certain that, 
l?dfi« dtPoribes ^ riv^r named Cosiara,^ 
^g^XjQWnm frqin Bahnasa, in the Lesser 
Q9^1a> towards Fe:^zan; agreeiiag almost 
exactly with the distance to Siwah from 
Cairo, fiftne^n days.; which, at 19 G. ni^ilea 
^meqiifd to 285; and the canatruction has 
^7$. According to Mr. Horneman's depr 
criplipn qC tl^e cQpioos and^numeFous springs 
ioSaw^ht cofie of which alone, he says, forms. 
a considerable rivulet, and another, several 
nriilets. Lb might be expected that sonbc^ bf"^ 
the watera flowed tov a considerable distance 
befone they, were entirely absorbed, in the 
sands The.Costara.riyer^may, however, flcwr 
ffom a.diatint^t fodnntainia the^ Desert:: bat 
the qoinpidence q£ position ill remasrkaUe. . 

The description of the lahds of Slwab/by/ 
Mr^ Hocn^man,^ and of the GreaterOasis^ 
b^v Mn Browne, appear to; be; of the: samcL 
nature; fiurh: pdise^ing: coproysr ickuii(taifaa: 
and^ yerdant fields^ fitted either for pastun^ 
or cultivation, 'The landaof tihe: Lesseci 
OsLi\$ ^ said to he much tfaesame, diougk, 
rithec^iiiferion: whence it wouMiseem;^ thaA; 
the Valley of Moga»» wdiiob Jabstgood. Watoir/ 
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Bit the depth of four feet, only wants that it 
s^^ould spring up to the surface^ in order to 
form it into an OasiSf like th€ others \ 

III. Tb£ Lesser Oasis. 

Mr. Hometnan was told that at the dis- 
tance of seven journies from Siwah, five 
from Faiume, and at only a few from Bii- 
joradek, there existed a country, similar to 
Siwah, and whose inhabitants, who are less 
numerous^ spoke the same language. He 
with reason, concluded it to be a part of th^ 
Letser Oasis of the ancients ; and, from itd 
position, it ought to be tlte northern ex- 
tremity. 

If by a few days, journey when five 2lnd 
ieven have been mentioned before, we may 
understand three, or thereabouts, the place in 
question, should lie in the parallel of a8^ 50' ; 
lat about midway between Cairo and Siwah ;* 
and 89 G. miles to' the westward df Bah- 
nasa, at the canal of Joseph. Hence it falb 
very near to Bahnasa, in the Oasis; which 
has been already placed^f at 83 from th6 
foremen tioned place. 

♦ JEdrisi places it at seven journies from Cairo j pro- 
bably through Faiume. 

t. Geography of Hcrodot. p. -560, 561: 
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Ptolemy places thfe Lesser Oasis in lat. 
a8<> 45': and at 75 G. miles to the west of 
Oxyrincbus, taken for the last mentioned 
fiahnasa. He no doubt meant to express 
some particular point in the Oasis ; and 
that point, probaWy, the principal town, 
which may have been on the site of Bahnasa 
in the Oasis. So that there is a general 
agreement between the ancient and the 
modern accounts of it.* 

But Mr. Browne, when at Chaije in the 
Greater Oasist, was told, that the southern 
part of the Lesser Oasis, named by the in- 
habitants Al-wab^el-Gberhiy was only forty 
miles distant to the northward. This being 
the case, the Lesser Oasis should have an 
extent of more than 100 miles from north 
to south : that is, more than the other tract, 
of the same name, denominated the Greater; 
but which may, nevertheless, be true, as the 
term greater or lesser may refer to other 
qualities than dimensions, Mr. Browne 
describes the Greater Oasis (which he had 
traversed throughput) to consist of large de- 
tached spots or islands, ijkeSiwah, extend- 

* Most of the modern authors, who have mentioned 
this Oasis, speak of tuins existing in it, 'In particular 
Mr. Browne, p. 13*3. ^ 
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OF MR. HORNEMAn's EXPEDITION. 24^ 

ing in a^chain from N to S, and separated 
by intervals of desert from two to fourteen 
hours of travelling. The Lesser Oasis, most 
probably, is much of the same nature ; but 
isi by general report, inferior to the other, 
and vastly inferior to Siwah. See an account 
of the Oases in the Geog. of Herodotus, 
Sections xx. and xxi. 

Mr. Browne adds, that the Lesser Oasis 
is a kind of capital settlement of the Muggre- 
bine (or western) Arabs, who pass from it, 
to the western extremity of the lake Kairun ; 
whose shore, .on that side, is also in their 
possession. ( Pages 132, 1 70. ) 

Thus, our modern travellers have fixed, 
pretty satisfactorily, in the view of geneial 
geography, the positions of all the three 
Oases : but it would be more satisfactory 
to have known correctly the latitude of the 
northern extremity of the Lesser one; as 
well as some account of the number and 
position of the islands, contained in it 

IV. Valleys ofScbiacba, and Gegahib. 

At the distance of about three days jour- 
ney to the westward of Siwah, Mr. Home- 
man came to Scbiacba, a fruitful valley on 
the right ; and, as appears from a circum^^ 
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Stance thiat occurred during the unpleos«it 
visit of theSiwahans, there were many little 
bogs, in the neighbourhod of their canup, in 
that valley. Again, at six hours farther, 
was Torfaue, where they also obtained fresh 
water. Moreover, in the way from Siwah 
to Schiacha, at the distance of 6 or 7 milcis 
fVom the former, he saw at the foot of the 
hills, a lake, hnplied to be of fresh water 
(see Journal, page 80,) of several miles in 
extent. 

Combining with this, the remark of Mr. 
Horneman, that they had travelled by a 
chain of hills from Siwah; that these hills 
were a continuation of those which they had 
always seen to the northward of their rouile 
through the Desert ; and that they *« rose 
immediately from the level gfound of the 
Desert, without any declivity^ and without 
any arenacious, or other cover, only tHfe 
bare rock being seen ; one may conclude, 
that the valley described at the foot of these 
hills is much of the same nature, with that 
of Mogara. Moreover, h appears, that he 
considered the whole extent of the hills, 
. from the Bahr-bela-ma to Schiacha, at least, 
as ox^ continued ridge ; apd which haa ^n 
abrupt declivity to the souths The ctmiinuity 
however, remains to be proved. 
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The remitrk^ble Valley of Gegahib, famous 
fbr Its dates, cahhot be far from the nkigb^ 
bdilrbood of ScbiaSka lind Toffaue) sinck 
Mr. Bfowhe says, pagfe s6, that when h& 
had ddVaneki two joufrnieS to the norths 
weAti/irard ojF Srwah, he \rdi not far froni: 
^'^abib. Mr. Beaufoy caHs it, from the 
disct\pti<yti of Ben Ali, '* a narrow pfein^ 
sahdy, arid unhabited^ bat fertile ill dkes;'' 
Chichi headdiy are gathet'ed by the petypledf 
JOuMon the sea coast, eight jourhies dis- 
taftl.* As Mr. Horneman remarked no date 
" tteei 6tihk way frotti Siwah fo AwgJfei/hisr 
route must have been wide of this valley of 
plain, and no. doubt to the south of it This 
seems proved by Ben Ali^s description of 
lite route from Augik to Siwah, wfiffch 
toy ^^ Across the extensive mountains qf 
&»rdoba/' to this valtey ; since Mr. Horntf^ 
marr left the mouiitaiins to the northward of 
hhi*, the whole w4y. 

As the dates oF Oegaflib are now j^the?-* 
ed ^ ttfig peelpl^ <yF the sea ccte^t ; and thbse 
^ Aiigila i« atlcieiit tlim»/ by tfte Nasa*- 

f (See >Vcrf. I* ch, x.) The sca-cpast is trul^ 
ab9ut i^ght jfu^'iues from Gcgabib : but I jknow of 
no place or tlie banie of ]!)una. Dbrna is tfwlc6 ttiat 
distance. • 
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manes of the coast of the Syrti$; so the 
people of the 5fl/w^. coast, aided by the mo- 
dem Augilans^y undertake expeditions ten 
days journey inland from Augila, to steal 
men and dates, at present !* So that this sys- 
tem of inroad, from the quarter towards the 
coast, inland, seems to have been practised 
at all tim^s ; and I shall havei occasion to 
remark it again hereafter. Augila was an 
nhabited place in the time of Herodotus, and 
yet the dates were carried off by strangers : 
and it would seem that the present Augilans, 
retaliate on others, the injuries sustained by 
their ancestors, 

* . • 

V. Augila^ 

This small, but celebrated territory, is 
situated nearly midway between Egypt- and 
Fezzan; and somewhat less than 170 miles 
from the nearest coast of the Mediterranean. 
It seems to possess much of the character 
of an Oasis^ being flat, well watered, fertile, 
and surrounded by arid deserts^ either san- 
dy or rocky ; in T>articular, that to the west 
is so destitute of herbage, that the camels of 
Mr. Horneman's caravan carried their pro- 
vender with them. Its extent from east to* 

(■ -f 

• Sec above, page 191. 
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OF MR, HORNEMAN> EXP£3?ITI0K'. ^49 

west seems to/ be little more than ^ long 
day's journey* The agriculture of the Au- 
gilans is confined more to gardening, than 
to. raising of com : but Mr. Horn^man isi 
silent respecting the culture of dates, for 
which it has been so celebrated both in an- * 
cient and modem times.* 

It appears that the Augilans are. the mer- 
chants who carry on the commerce between 
Egypt and Fezzan ; for which, their middle 
situation, antj ready communication with 
the port of Bengasi, qualify t1iem. The peo- 
ple of one of their most populous townsj-f^ 
Mojahra^ are solely occupied with this com-' 
merce: and Mn Horneman contrasts, in a 
most unfavourable light, the character of 
. these traders, with the people of theL other 
towns, whose employment is agriculture. 
In a few short remarks, we are shewn, in 

* Abulfeda speaks both of its dates and its fountains: v 
^nd Ben All informed Mr. Bcaufoy, that it was famous 
for jthe ** abundance and flavour** of its dates. See Vol. L 
ch. X. ' " ' • ' 

t-Mr. Horntfman speaks of three towns, in Augila, 
mi Ben AH adds a fourth town, or village, Cuizar^^ 
situated at pnc journey to the east of the capital. Hence 
it agrees with the watering-place to which Mr* Horne- 
man came at nine hours short of Augila. It seems to 
be also the Serngma of Ptolemy. (Tab.. III. Africa.): ^ 
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the hK>st pointed manner, the natural and 
almost necessary efllect, of the occupations 
of mankind on thek* moral habits. Notwhh^ 
standing tUe posSkeSfibn of this commerce^ 
Augila is still a very poot pkoe indeed. 

It may be remarked^ that Augila is one of 
the few places in Africa that has preserved, 
its andent name entire. 

VI. The Harutscb.WUU and Black. 

These. remarkable tracts (of which see 
the description a1x)ve page i\i et seq.) had 
been noticed by Ben Ali, to Mr. Beaufoy, who 
has recorded them {in chap. x< of Vol. t. ), 
the one under the description of the rocky- 
Desert of black and naked rock, of four days 
extent ; the other of sqft and sandy stone, of 
three days extent : but they are described in a 
very obscure manner, and their respective 
positiortsf are tnairiapbs^, 

Mr. Ktornemah appears to hiiv€ t^ttipioy^ 
nearly fifty hours in crossing the black fta- 
mtisc^;* fourteen mope in the; wbite Ha- 
rtittseh; oralbge4li«irsit«f^f<9ui»hoiii^,e^^ 
to eiglit ordinary cafaVari dl^Sl ; V*l>ieh db^ 
not difiep very widely i^rom the rfipQti of 
B^ Ali^ Virfao aliowadistfvmv 
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OF MR. horseman's EXPEDITlOl^i SI51i 

Thd white Harutsch forms the extreme 
boumiary of Fesaan, and extmds soutbwdi?d 
into the district of the T%bo Rschade ; at 
which more in the sequel. The bteck Ha** 
rutsch appeals to be much more extensive. 
HxMrneman wa^ told, that it wais in breadth 
five joumies fro«i east to wesft ; (he drosttd 
it in WS W direction ; ) and in length scvetiv 
from north to soutb. However, Mr. Hoffte- 
man justly observes, that it must b* ifftor* 
extensive, since he crossed a tract of the 
dame nature, in his way from Fezzan to 
Tripoly ; and even from that point rt wad 
said to extend * considerable dfttance to the 
west. He adds, that he learnt at Moorzouk, 
that there were black mountains aJso in the 
road from that place to Bornou : ths^ is^ td 
th^ south-east. 

Mr. Beatffoy was informed (S^ Vol; L 
i^hap. iv.) that a desert named Sbmki 
(that is, blacky) is crossed in the Way 
from Mesurata to Feztan ; agreeing with 
Mr. Homeman's report. The breadth^ ift a 
north and south direction, te gi^ed at foUr 
(feys, or somewhat narrower than Itt Mh 
Horneman's line of route from Aug^fa* 

Mr. Korrteman dfesoribes the black Ha- 
ttttschr to tonsfet of matter, that> in hfe idcA, 
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was volpaoic, or had undergone the action of 
fire : and its conformation appears very singu- 
lar indeed. There exists in Pliny, an evident 
proof that it was known to the Romans ; for 
they had crossed it, in their expeditions to 
Fezzan, and towards the Niger, &c* ; and 
had even explored and remarked the short- 
est route across the same mountains. 

Pliny says, that " from Cydamus^ (i. e. 
Gadamis, which, by the bye, he says, lies 
opposite to Sabrata, on the sea coast) there 
extends a mountain a long way to the east 
called by the Romans, Mons Ater; and 
which appears as if it were burnt or scorch-, 
ed by the rays of the sun." (Lib. v. c. 5.) 
And he adds, that beyond those mountains, 
are deserts, and the towns of the Gara- 
mantes, which, were conquered by the Ro- 
mans under Balbus. In this description, we 
clearly recognize the Souda, or Black 
Desert, to the north of Fezzan ; and which 
Mr. Hcrneman saw, both there, and to the 
east, of the same country ; and also ieamt, 
that it continued far westward beyond the 
line of the road from Fezzan to Mesurata ; 
in other words, towards Gadamis. 

Sockna, which is a town of some const- 
cieration, lies midway between this road and 
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OF MR. HORNEMAN's EXPEDITION, 2^^ 

Gadamis : and it is known that the De$ert 
oF Souda passes to the south of it. So that 
there is little doubt but that Pliny is right, 
in extending the Mons Ater westward to 
Cy damns {i.e. G?id2Lm\s).^ 

Yir. Fezzan. 

It has been said, that ther^ is no very 
material difference between the position of 
the capital of this country (Mourzouk), as 
given by Mr. Horneman, and the former 
assumed position in the maps, drawn for the 
African Association, in 1790 and 1798; 
considered in the view of general geography. 
It is for this reason, that I have not altered 
it in the general Map, but have accommo- 
dated the positions eastward to it ; instead 
of altering the entire Map, But in the Map 
of Mr. Uorneuian's Route, all the positions 
effected by his observations, are given iac- 
cording to those observations. 

Neither do the boundaries and extent,, as 
given by Mr. Horneman, differ materially 
from those given by Mr. Beaufoy ; which is 
remarkable,- considering under what disad-. 
vantagfe he collected his materials, compared 
with the mode of collecting them on the 
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spot. Bi|t in arranging the. boundaries, .a 
distinction is to be made between the proper 
coufljtry.of Fezzan^ and its dependencies. 

Mr* Homeman says, that the cultmated 
part of Fezzan has an extent of 300 Bril^h 
miles from north to south ; by 20a from 
cast to west: which dimepsions have a 
general agreement with Mr. Beaufoy's, in 
resfieck of the area of the whole ; but Mr. 
Beaufoy makes it a circle, whilst Mr. 
Horseman, makes it an^oval. It would ap^ 
pear, also, that Mr; Horneman reckons the 
whole extent tbvs given by himself and 
Mr« Beaufoy 4s cultivated land ; and we 
know tQO little of the actual geography to 
attempt any detail. Mr. Horneman came 
te the eastern border of Fezzan at 44} 
to 45 hours, equal to about 110 B. miles by 
the* road," from Mourxouk. In order to 
justify Mr. H(»tneman'a calculation, Mour-» 
zonk ought to stand nearly^ in the centre, 
between the eastern and w^ter^ limits ; bul 
Mr. Beattfoy s&ys^ that the territory does 
mA extend far to the west of the ca^tal. 

Again,: Mr. Beaufoy allows five days 
fMwii thertnorther» boundary^ at Ae edge of 
Ike Mack Desert, tb Mourzouk: that is> 
abbu«.ioo ; Bi miles by the road. And from 
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Mour2;o9k aomthward tQ the mountains of 
J^j/r^, the southern boundary^ foujteen day*; 
equal to 280 suehmilesi total 380: or per- 
haps, in direct distiince,350 such miles. But 
there lies in the midway^ a desert of five 
jjouvnies in breadth; and it is uncertain to 
what point Mr. Homeman reckons. 

The dependencies are very extensive. The 
regions of the Harutsch, together with War 
d^n, Houn, (or Hun), and Sockna, ajl of 
which lie beyond the Harutsch, Mr. Horn^ 
man classes as belonging to Fe25Z4n. SoQkna 
should be a place Qf note, as its merghaiitp 
are in possessipn of the chief part pf th9 
commerce, betvv^n Fez^gn and TripQly. , 

Mr. Horneman w^s informed that there 
aye iQi inhabited /►/^r^^ in fezzan. It isxe- 
qiarkable that this is precisely the numb^ 
stated in M, Delisle's Map of Africa, drawfli 
in 1707; and according to Mr. 3eaufpy's 
ixiform^nt, there are nearly joo. But s^mongs^ 
t|;\e§e^ there are few places qf note, and stiU 
f^wer v/ho.se positions are given ; and in thj^ 
report, of the?e, M^, Boaufoy's infortnant 
differs in some respect, from Mr. Horneman. 

Of^tlie »posi1*i)n of «he capitali M«mrzbuk^ 
1 have already ■ spoken, yery fiilly. 
'' Zuila, or Zawila;^ (piJQt^Wy iniQlUkaM 
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PImy, lib. v. c. 5.) is placed, by Mr. Hor- 
neman's route, at 59 G,rn lies to the ^a^f- 
ward of Mourzouk. Mr. Beaufoy was told 
that it was 7 days journey distant, and the 
bearing, in his reports, varies from east to 
ENE. I have allowed E by N. This was 
the capital in the time of Edrisi :* and pro- 
bably, from this circumstance, some of the 
neighbouring nations still call the country 
of Fezzan, Seelaj as we are told by Mr. 
Horneman. 

Temissa, another principal town, is placed 
by Mr. Horneman about 7 hours travelling 
to the eastward of Zuila, This appears to 
be the Tamest o( Edrisi, situated at 40 jour- 
nies (of his scale) from Cairo. ' 

^ Germa, or Jermah, is placed, by Mr. 
Beaufoy, southward from Zuila, and in the 
SE quarter* of Fezzan. This is unquestion- 
ably the Garama of the Romans,-f the capi- 
tal of Fezzan^ or Pbaxaniay at the time of 
the Roman conquest ; and which appears to 
have giyen the name of Garamantes to the 
whole nation. (As the discussion of this 

* Mr. Horneman saw some remains, which ought to 
be referred to the time of Mahomedani^m. 

t There are considerable remains of structures, at 
this day. {Sc« Vol. I. chap, iv.) 
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subject is already before the Public, in the 
Geography of Herodotus, Section XXII. 
the Author begs leave to refer to it). Mr. 
Horneman, who names this place Terma^ 
places it to the west of the capital: however, 
M. D'Anville has placed it, under the name 
of Gferma,' to the SE, with Tessoua ( or 
Tosaiia) between the two ; and this is Mr. 
Beaufoy's arrangement of it. It should be 
noticed that M. D'Anville places these towns 
out of all proportion too far to the south-east 
of Mourzouk; being unconscious that GA^r- 
maj or Garama, was situated within Fezzan, 
although he recognises it as the capital of 
the Garamantes. 

Kattron is placed SE from the capital, by 
Mr Beaufoy, distant 60 road miles. This is 
the Gatron of Mr. Horneman, placed by him 
directly south. D'Anville names it Catron, 
and places it about SSW, distant 75 G. miles. 
In another place, where Mr. Horneman 
describes a march of troops from Fezzan 
to Burgu, he reckons Gatron S 54 miles 
from Mourzouk, in the way toTeghery; 
which being,..by every account, to the west 
of south, from Mourzouk, it may be inferred 
that Katron lies to the southward, rather 
tli^n to the south-eastward. The' report of 
the distance differs but little between Mr. 

VOL. II s 
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Horneman and Mr. Beaufoy. M. rKAnviUe 
probably was not so well informed a» either 
of these gentlemen, in respect of the distance. 

Mendra is said, by Mr. Beaufoy, to be 
60 miles nearly south, from the capital. But 
this is the position of Katron, according to 
Horneman, and which, as we h^ve seen, ap- 
pears probable: and Mendra being a/rofmce, 
as well as a town, must be in some other 
situation. Possibly, it ought to change places 
with Katron, in Mr. Beaufoy's description. 

Teghery is given by Mr. Beaufoy, as the 
most westerly, or rather south-^westerly 
town of Fezzan; and he places it SW 80 
road miles from the capital. The same place 
appears in a route ( mentioned before), from 
Mourzouk to Burgu, by Mr. Hornemaq, 
who places it SSW 33 such miles, from 
Katron ; whence the position of Teghery 
would be about S f W, 85 miles. But 
D'Anville places it at SSW ^W 116 G. 
miles from Mourzouk; and although the 
distance in this case, as in that of Katron, 
is excessive, yet some regard ought to be 
had to the bearing. Accordingly, a mean of 
the three gives S »6 W ; and the mean dis^ 
tance of Beaufoy and Horneman ^8 G. 
miles, reduced to a direct line. 

A place named TlEti*garee appears in a 
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route from Tunis to Kashna» communicated 
. by Mr. Magrah, at fifteen journm from 
Gadamis** It appears highly probable that 
this is the same place with Teghery in Fei- 
zan : but the distance arising on the fifteen 
journies falls very short of the position of 
Teghery, placed as above^ Could this point 
be ascertained, it would operate as a check 
on the position of Mour2ouk4 and I cannot 
but suspect, that this capital is somewhat 

♦ Gadamis, it would appear, ought to be placed more 

to the eastward than it appears in the Map of 1798 ; 

which will increase the direct distance of Teghery from 

. Tunis, on the Map, by straightening the line of the road* 

Gadamis was pointed out to Mr. Magrah, to bt^r 
from Tunis, S 4.* £ ; the distance 23 caravan days. Of 
these, the first 10 Were to Kabcs, situated Ih thfe IVfap of 
P'Anville at 163I G. miles, in a direction of S a very 
little W from. Tunis, 'f.f the other ijdaya (at th^ saoH^ 
rate of 16,35) equal to 2i2| G. miles, be laid off on tb^ 
line of S 4 £ from Tunis, Gadamis will fall in latitude 
jO« 29' 36", longitude 1 1^ east, 

Mr. Magrah was told that it bore SW from Trlpoly^ 
but no distance is given. Pliny says, that Cydamus lif f 
opposite to Sabratra (Sabart, or old Tripoly}* In one 
copy of Pliny J it is reckoned 1 2 journies frona the Greater 
Syrtis. In thiy position it is somewhat more than 240 
G* miles from it ; isigreeing to 12 jourtries of the rate of 
Ught traveling, desoiibed abeve, page ^15. 

These data may be of use in the future corrections of 
the geography, as Gadamis may, from its position^ be a 
iisefut point of outset. 
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more to the west, or north* west, thian it 
now stands in the Map. 

These facts are particularly noticed here, 
that future geographers may inq uire, whether 
the route of the Tunis caravan, to Soudan, 
passes through Teghery in the western skirt 
of the country of Fezzan ; as I conceive it 
doth : and also that there is some error in 
the combination of the geographical context, 
between Tunis, and the eastern positions, 
which prevents the closing of the lines, to 
the aforesaid town of Teghery. 

One cannot dismiss the subject of Fezzan 
without remarking, that the observations of • 
Mr. Horneman have added another proof 
of its being the country intended by the 
ancient authors, for that of the Garamantes. 
For he has shewn us that the black rocky 
Desert, the continuation of the black Ha- 
rutsch^ passes between Fezzan and Tripply, 
and extends yet farther west, towards Gada- 
mil^; and as Pliny places the Mons Ater in 
this\ position, with a desert and the cities of 
the Garamantes beyond them, these cities 
canno^J: well be any others than those of Fez- 
zan. (^See above, page S52). I shall alsO' 
mention^, in its place, another circumstance 
brought to light by Mr. Horneman, concern- 
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ing the Troglodyte mentioned by Herodotus 
in the neighbourhood of the Garamantes : 
and which induces a very strong belief that 
the people bordering on the south-ea3t of 
Fezzan» are meant 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Improvements in the general Geography of 
North Africa — Remote Sources of the Nile^ 
and Termination of the Niger. -^ Lake of 
Fittre, or Kauga. 

This division of the present subject res- 
pects the improviements of the general 
geography 6f the eastern quarter of North 
Africa. Since the construction of the Gene- 
ral Map, in 1798,* much new matter has 
appeared in the Travels of Mr. Browne: 
and to these are now to be added, the 
observations and inquiries of Mn Horneman. 
These important notices will be found mu- 
tually to explain and confirm each other, as 
far as they go, over the same ground ; and 
which is to a very considerable extent. 

Mr. Browne has the advantage in point 
of materials proper for mathematical geogra- 
phy ; whikt Mr. Horneman's range of in- 
quiry, though equally extended, consist;^ 

• II has already been stated that the general map of 
17^8 ho longer exists in its original form ; having 
been corrected, and very greatly augmented. / 
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more of geneml notices^ in the nature of 
sketches. Both possess very great merit; 
both appear indefatigable in collecting the 
most useful matter that either presented 
itself, or could be procured : and how much 
soever a person at his ease, and in a state of 
perfect security, may blame the want erf" a 
clear and connected series of notices, res* 
pecting the geography and present state of 
the countries treated of; yet it should be 
considered, un^er what disadvantages, and 
at what hazard, a European traveller iti 
the interior of Africa, collects his inf^*- 
mation : which, is fully proved by the his- 
tory of these gentlemen's transactions, now 
before the public ; as well as those of their 
old acquaintance Mr. Park. 

Mr. Browne's materials consist of a line 
of 1 6 degrees of latitude, from Cairo to the 
capital of Darfoor ; corrected by observations 
of latitude and longitude : together with an 
extension of this line southward, six degrees 
farther, by enquiries amongst the natives,and^ 
other travellers, on the spot. His inquiries 
reached to about the parallel of 8 degrees 
north ; in which position there were pointed 
out to hiffly the heads of the Babr Abiad^ ur 
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fVbite River, taken for thfe most remote, and 
long sought for, head of the Egyptian Nile. 
And besides this line, his inquiries were 
pointed eastward and southeast, to the bor- 
ders of Abyssinia ; westward and south-west, 
to Bornu ; also to other countries, not be- 
fore heard of in Europe; .the whole form- 
ing an extent of more than 15 degrees of 
longitude. 

The line from Cairo to the head of the 
White River, is in length upwards of 1360 
G. miles: or more than 1440, from the 
mouth of the Nile ; taken in direct distance. 
In its bearing, it varies so little from the 
meridian, that the head of the river bears 
only about a point and a half to the west of 
south, from the place of its discharge into 
the Mediterranean. 

This route departing from the Nile at 
Stout, first passes through, and fixes the 
position of the Gr^a/^r Oasis; then succes- 
sively, through the positions of Sheb, Selim6, 
Leghea, and Bir-el-Malha, in the way to 
Darfoor. 

From the known caution and accuracy of 
Mr. Browne, this line becomes an important 
acquisition; and in respect of the place of 
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the head of the White River, his informa- 
tion is corroborated generally, by that col- 
lected by Ledyard and Maillet, at Cairo. In 
other parts of his geography, he is corrobo- 
rated by the recent information of Mr. 
Homeman; by the notices in Edrisi; by 
Maillet; and even by Bruce himself. 

It is unnecessary to enter into any de- 
tails, respecting this geography, which is 
already before the public, in his excellent 
book of Travels, which furnishes an impor- 
tant part of the subject now before the rea- 
der ; particularly in respect of the head of 
the White River, (that is, the Nile;) and^ 
by implication, of what concerns the termi- 
nation of the Niger also. 

In the selection of materials from the 
map made by Mr. Browne, from his own 
observations and inquiries, I have scrupu- 
lously adhered to the map itself, (except in 
the single instance of the position of the 
capital of Bornu : on a supposition that he 
had well compared and weighed the autho- 
rities for the different reports of bearings 
and distances ; and thence formed a better 
result than could be done by any other per- 
son. But I have added from his Appendix, 
some intermediate routes and positions, which 
he judged proper to omit in his map. 
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• He informs us, that he determined by 
inquiries, that proved satisfactory, thedistance 
of the Nile from Selimc ; whence it appears, 
that although .the positbn of the great cata- 
ract, as well as those of Moscho, and of 
Dongola, taken on- the authority of .Mr. 
Bruce, ought to come somewhat more to the 
south or south-west ; yet that in a general 
point of view, the agreement is closer than 
could have been expected. The same may 
be said of Sennaar, in respect of Darfoor; 
Mr. Browne being satisfied, that the inter- 
val of distance between them, agreed to the 
observations ; the one being determined by 
Mr. Bruce, the other by himself. Mr. 
D'Anville had placed Sennaar nearly four 
degrees of longitude too far to the west, in 
his map of Africa, 1 749.* 
It may be observed, that between Egypt 

* Mr. BrQGc describes a chain of tnountaihsi extend- 
ing westward from the Abyssynian branch of the Nile, 
between the i ith and 12th degree of north latitude ; and 
having to the tiorth Dyre and Tegla^ As these places 
«re recognised in Mr. Browne's routes, p. 463, uote: 
the names of D^ir and Tnggala^ situated in a mountain- 
ous region, I have described the ridge above-mentioned 
to run to the WN W instead of west, These places, as 
ffftW as Harraza and Lebeit, (meant far tfa^eit,) are placed 
ireiry much too far to the WM of Scnmoar^ in tbt oiqi 
of Mr. BruGe^ Vo). V. 
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and Darfbor, no waters whatsoever commu-» 
nica^e with the Nile, from the west : and 
that Mr. Browne was assured, that tlie 
same state of tjiirigs existed to the south, 
between Darfbor and the head of the White 
River. So far indeed^ from any water run- 
ning to the east in that quarter, he was 
told (and the fjact is corroborated in part t^ 
others;) that the waters to the west and 
soUth-'West of Darfoor, all ran to the west or 
north-west, 

Mn Browne relates from the inforrfiation 

of thie people at Darfoor, that the head of 

the White River consists of a number of 

streama, issuing from certain lofty rnoun*- 

tains named Kumti, or Komri, situated in a 

country named Dongdy distartt a month's 

journey from Shilluk ; which ts itself 3^ 

d^ys short <^Sennaar : so that the remotest 

spring of the White River may be 45iour- 

nisafrom Sennaar. Now, some of the slaves^ 

brought in the Darfoor caravan to Cairo, tokl 

Mr. Ledyard that they came from a place 

55 journtes westward from Sennaar; and 

Mr. Browne informs us, that the people of 

Bergoo (a^aoent to Darfoor) make a pf kc^ 

tice of going a slaw hunting iMothi (}uar^ 

ter of Donga. (Travelsr p. 4ffs*) Another 
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person amongst those questioned by Mr, 
Ledyard (implied to come from the same 
place,) said^ that the head of the Nile was 
situated in his country.* If it be supposed 
that, in stating the distance of Sennaar from 
the head of the Nile they meant that, the 
road lay through Darfoor, (which is not 
improbable) tlie distance of 55 days would 
be fully made up. It is reckoned 23 days 
from Darfoor to Sennaar, and somewhat 
more from Darfoor to the copper mines of 
Fertit ; which are yet very far short of the 
head of the White River. 

In the map of Africa, 1798, 1 had placed 
the head of the White River, about 130 
miles to the S£ of the place now assigned 
by Mr. Browne. 

Mr. tlorneman having again set afloat the 
idea of the junction of the Nigar with the 
Nile, it becomes necessary to examine, 
minutely, the geographical materials fur- 
nished by Mr. Browne and Mr. Homeman, 
as well as the notices found in Edrisi ; in 
order to shew the improbability of such a 
fact. Mr. Homeman was informed by per- 
sons who had travelled to Darfoor, that the 
Niger (Joliha) passed by the south of Dar- 

• See Vol. I. chap, lu 
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foor, into the White River.* It is certain 
that Herodotus-f collected much the same 
kind of information in Egypt: but it is 
equally certain that the people whom Mr. 
Browne consulted at Darfoor, were silent, 
respecting any such junction : on the con- 
trary, they report not only that the White 
River is formed of sources, springing from 
the mountains on the south, but also that 
the waters between Darfoor and those 
mountains, run to the westward. It is pro- 
per to add, that the mountains in question, 
named Kumri, or KomrU are, as the name 
imports, the Mountains of the Moon; in 
^hich Ptolemy, and the Arabian geogra- 
phers, place the remote head of the Nile. J 

In Chapter Y I. of the Geographical Illus- 
trations, 1798, I have set forth several facts, 
with a view to shew the probability of the 
termination of the Niger, by evaporation, m 
the country of Wangara, &c. To that, I 
shall beg leave to refer ; but as many addi- 
tional facts, tending to strengthen my former 

* See his Letter of 19th August, 1799, p. 204, and 
that of April 6th 1800 ; p. '28. 

t Euterpe, c. 32. 

J Ptolemy, Afr. Tab. IV. Edrisi, p. 15, ei seq, 
Abulfeda. Proiogom, Article Rivers. Komriy or Kumri^ 
means lunate 
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ideas^ have been furnished by recent travel*- 
lers, I shall have occasion to repeat some of 
the fornjer statements and arguments, in 
the course of the discussion. 

Towards the west and SW, to the extent 
of several hundred miles from the capital of 
Darfoor, Mr. Browne learnt, that the coon- 
try was intersected by a number of streams^ 
whose courses pointed to the west and 
north-west. He appears to speak, however, 
with less confidence of the (purses of all 
the other waters, save the Misselad, and the 
small . river Batta, its adjunct. These he 
unequivocally conducts from SE to NW. 
( See pages 449—464. and his map at page 
180). But of the others, he merely saya, 
" the course of the rivers, if rightly given, 
is, for the most part, from E to W." Idut 
.he also says, p. 449, •^ the country they flow 
through, is said to be, great part of the year, 
wet and maishy ; the heat is excessive, and 
the people remark that there i» no winter/' 
The principal, as well as the most remote of 
these rivers, is the Babr Kulla, denominated 
from a country of the same namej described 
(p. 308), to abound with water; and this 
Bfthr KuUa is considerable enough to re* 
' (}uire l)oats to cross it ; of which some are 
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mad^ of single trees^ large enough to hold 
ten persons.* 

It would seem^ therefore, (if Mr. Browne 
was correctly informed^ and I can see no 
reason to doubt, because he speaks with 
caution), as if these rivers descended from 
the high country on the south of Darfoor, 
into a comparatively low, and hollow tract 
to the west, irv which also two large lakes 
are marked in Mr. Browne's map : and this 
tract falls, in our geography , nearly midway 
between the head of the White River, and 
the country of Wangara^ placed according 
to the notices found in Edrisi; and which 
are corroborated, generally by Mr. Horne- 
man, who was told that Wangara lay to 
the westward of the empjrie of Borpu.-j- 

* 1 think I perceive in Mr. Browne's description of 
Darkalla, the traces of an allinrial country ; that is, one 
whose soil Is formed from the deposition of rivers ; in- ' 
tersected by their branches ; and periodically inund^tedi. 
Mr. Browne says of the natives, " they are very cleanly, 
to which the abundance of water in their country, contri- 
bcites. They have ferry*boats ort the river, which ate 
impelled by poles, partly by a double oar, like our 
canoes. The trees are so large, from the quantity of 
water and deep clay, that canoes are hollowed out of 
them, sufficiently capacious to contain ten persons.** 
Travels, p. 308, 305. - 

t So says Leo, p. 254. 
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Through this country of Wangara, the 
great river of interior Africa (our Niger) 
runs, and beyond Wangara, eastward, we 
are unable to trace it. (It may be necessary 
to remark liere, that Edrisi however, con- 
ceived that the Niger ran to the west, from 
a source, common to that, and to the Egyp^ 
tian Nile. 

In fact, one ought not to be surprised to 
find, considering how very loosely and in- 
accurately such kind of information must 
necessarily be given, at so great a distance 
from the seat of inquiry, (that is, many 
hundred miles from Mr. Browne's station 
in Darfoor), if the lakes and rivers in ques* 
tion should turn out to be those of Wangara 
itself ! It may be observed, that the distan- 
ces from the capital of Darfoor agree 
nearly as well to the lake$ of Wangara, as 
to those of Hermad and Dwi; and the bear- 
ing does not differ two points of the com- 
pass.* There is nothing to check the bear- 
ings from Darfoor, on that side ; and it 
would not be at all extraordinary, if iwo 
descriptions, such as those of Edrisi, and of 
the people of Darfoor, should be even moreat 
variance, than the difference- between the 

• Sec the General Map of Norlh Africa, at page 263. 
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positions of the twasets of lakes and rivers. 
On the map. 

But how ambiguous soever the subject of 
the western streams, between the head of 
the White River and Wangara, may be, the 
waters that flow from the southern and west- 
ern borders of Darfoor, are clearly known 
to run to the north-twrat, and to form a 
large lake ; proving a hollow space to exist 
in the quarter, north- west of Darfoor, and 
little more than 160 miles eastward of Wan- 
gara.* Whether. this hollow be a continua- 
tion of that which receives the waters of the 
Kiger, and forms a part of them into lakes, 
in Wangara, remains to be discovered. It is 
however, in proof, that Edrisi believed the 
fact, by his describing a water communica- 
tion the whole way. I now proceed to de^ 
scribe the course of these waters, that flow^ 
from the quarter of Darfoor, towards the 
north-west. 

Mr. Browne was informed, (page 449,) 
that on the south of Darfoor, and between 
that country and the source of the White 
ftiver, the waters formed a considerable riveif 
named Misseldd. This he traces on his map 
at page 180, and in the routes given in his 

•For Edrisi, •page 13, places this lake (itauga} ^t 
ten journies eastward of Semegohd^ in Waiigara* 
YOL, !!• T 
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Appendix, p. 449, 464, 468, towards the 
NNW and NW. to a point above the paral- 
lel of 15 degrees north (/. e. through near 
400 G. miles of course); but he is silent^ 
otherwise than by implication, respecting its 
future course. But of a second river (the 
Batta) whose course lies between the Mis- 
selad and Darfoor, and very near to the 
former, he says, that it flows frpm the soutby 
and then, deviating to the zvest^ it falls into 
the Babr'^el-Fittre. (P;464). It remains to 
be added, that, following the western road 
from Wara to Bagherme (in his Appendix^ 
P* 464J 4^5)1 we come to the Bahr Fittr6 
itself; but without any notices respecting 
the crossing of the Misselad river, by the 
way. This matter, however, will be made 
clearer, presently, by the aid of Horneman 
and Edrisi. 

Mr. Browne continues to say, (p. 46^), 
that ** the people on the banks of the, Bahr 
Fitfr6 use little boats, for the purpose of 
passing from one place •to another, on /i&g 
river.'* The word Bdbr indicating equally a 
lake or a river, is here understood for the 
latter, by Mr. Browne ; but we learti from 
Mr. Horneman, that the dominions of the 
sultan ofFiddri, (as he writes it,) are situated" 
round a large fresh-water lake, which bear;^ 
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the same name: and that, into this lake 
i^owsa river which comes from Darfoor ; * and 
whose banks are very ricli in sugar-canes. 
(See above, p. sbi.) 

This account of the lake is strengthened 
by several circumstances. Horneman says 
thatthedistrictofFiddri, although so named 
by its own inhabitants, is called Cougu, or 
CugUy hy the people who dwell eastward; 
(the Arabs;) Lussi,hy those on the west. 
Now, Couga, or Kauga is noted by Edrisi 
as a country and city near a large lake of 
fresh water, situated at 30 journies westward 
or south-westward, from Dongola ; 36 east- 
ward from Gana: and here we have the 
very position. Moreover, Mr. Browne de- 
scribes, in the before- mentioned western 
route, at 3-!^ journies short of the BahrFittr^, 
Dar Cookay* doubtless the country of Couga 
or Kauga in question. 

The circumstance of boats plying on the 
Bahr Fittr6 ( Browne's ' Travels, p. 465, ) 
also accords with the idea oiF a lake. Nor 
can there be a doubt that the MisselAd 
of Browne,4s the river from the quarter of 

,* Here we have a proof that the Eastern people call 
Fittrt by the name of Kauga, (or Cooia,) as Horneman 
says. Dar has been explained by Mr. Browne to mean 
, country; as Dar- Fur, the country of Fur, or Foor, 
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Darfoor, intended by Hornetnan: and that it 
as well as the river of Batta^ falls into the 
lake of Fittr6 .♦ 

it may be renjarked, that what Edrisi 
describes as the upper part of the course of 
the Niger y [J^ilus Nigrorum) \s evidently 
intended for this river: but he dciscribes it as 
originating from the same source as the 
Egyptian Nile, and flowing westwards 
There also appears in Ptolemy, tlie same 
river springing from about the loth degree 
of north latitude; as the MisselSd does. 

It appears certain then, that the ground 
declines, from the quarter of Darfoor, 
. towards the interior of Africa, to the norths 
west and west ; and the descriptions of 
Edrisi, ( page 13,) go equally to prove that 
the ground also declines from the NE to 
SW, towards the lake of Fittr^ ; because he 
describes the river oiKuku to run southward.-f* 

* This lakis is said by Mr. Horneman, page 005, to 
be from four to eight journrcs in circuit ; varying its 
dimensions "with the dry or the rainy season f thus 
increasing threefold with the rains and leaving, in the 
dry season, an enriched soil to the husbandman. 

t This seems to be the river mentioned by Ibn al 
Wardi, (in Hartoiaii's Edrisi, p. 62,) as coming from 
the east, and passing by Ghama ( read Begama, or 
£egarme,) into the M2r/ meaning the Nile (^ the 
Negroes (our Nigen) 
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The same must be understood of the 
Antelopes^or fFiad^l^Gazel,vfhic\iis mark-^ 
ed by Mr. Browne, (p. 465, ) at two joumies 
to the NW of the lake Fittr6; and by Mr- 
Beaufoy at the distance of one journey from 
the capital of Boumou. Mr. Horneraan 
mdeed was told, that the Wad*el-Gazel. was 
not a river, but a fruitful and well inhabited 
valley. It is probably both : that is, a fertile 
valley ,^ with a river running through it. 
Hence we must suppose the Wad-el*Gazel 
to be anotlier river that falls into the lake 
Fittrt, from the north ; and consequently, 
the lake itself, to be the receptacle of the 
waters of the interior of that quarter of 
Africa. 

Edrisi places Semegonda at ten joumies 
fo the westward or SW of Kauga, (our 
Fittri,) and within the country of Wangara 
which is entirely surrounded by the branches 
of the Niger, and periodically inundated by 
its waters : and it is clear that he believed, 
that there was a water communication be- 
tween Wangara and Kauga; because he 
says, (p. 7,) that salt was conveyed all along 
the Niger, eastward to that point. It may 
be Remarked, that Horneman says, that the 
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people of Fittr6 (Kauga) have no salt but 
what they obtainfrom vegetable subtances.* 

* It should be observed, that Edrisi, (p. 13,) reckons 
Kauga to the country of Wangara ; although some, says 
he, reckon it to belong to 'Kanenu 

It is proper in this place to restate and correct the 
line of distance between Gana and Dongola ; which 
•will be found in Vol. I. p. 505. There it appears, that 
Kauga is given by Edrisi, at 30 joUrnies, equ^l on his 
scale, to 570 G. miles from Dongola ; and it is found 
by Mr. Browne's statement, to fall at 578. Again Mr,^ 
Horneman says, that Fittre, (or Kauga,) is 40 joumies 
to the eastward of Kashna, (See above, p. 205.) This 
interval of distance, taking Kashna as it is placed in the 
Map of 1798, is 653 G. miles ; equal to tJ)\ per day ; 
and is perfectly satisfactory. Edrisi allows 36 journies 
between .Gana and Kauga ; so that by this account^ 
Gana ought to be nearer to Kauga, by four journies, 
than Kashna is. In the Map of 1798, Gana is placed 
eight miles too far to theeast. (See Vol. I. p. 505.) This 
corrected, Gana will be 82 from Kashna ; which, how- 
ever, is still too riiuch for fou^ journies, and agrees 
better to five. - 

The interval thus corrected, between Gana and Kauga, 
is 575. G. miles in direct distance : which allows no 
more than 15I per day, for Edrisi's 36 days ; whilst 
his ordinary scale is 19. If therefore, the report of 
Edrisi is rigl^t, Gana must either lie more to the west, 
or the course of/the Niger, along which his route leads 
to within ten journies of Kauga, nfust form a very deep 
curve to the south, after passing the dominions of 
Houssa, (of which Gana makes a part.) That it docs 
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If there be, as Edrisi says, (page 7j) a 
water comrauhication between Kauga and 
Wangara, (no matter which way the water 
runs), the fact of a common level would, of 
course, be proved ; and then it must be ad- 
mitted to be highly improbable, that any 
p?rt of the course of the White River, south- 
ward of Darfoor, should be on a lower level 
than the lake of FittriS. But, perhaps, some 

decline to the south, Mr. Horneinan was repeatedly 
informed, ^s may be seen above, pages 200, 205 > but 
whether in a degree sufficient to occasion the difference 
above-mentioned, is not ascertained. 

M. D'AnVille also had an idea, and so describes it in 
his Map of Africa, 1749, (possibly from actual infor- 
mation), that the Niger declined to the south beyond 
Gana ; so that the termination of it, in the Jake of 
Semegonda, was 3^ degrees of latitude to the south of 
Gana ; and which, by the bye, would place the lake of 
Scmcgonda, about the same parallel with the Bahr 
Hemad of Mr. Browne. At present, however, we 
jnust be content with proportioning the distance be- 
tween Gana and Kauga \ which, adn)itting a curvature 
to the south, allows a rate of i6iori6j.; or that of 
ordinary caravan travelling. It has been shewn that 
Horneman's report of the distance between Kashna and 
Fittre, is very consistent : and there can be no question, 
that, of the two, we ought to prefer Horneman's report, 
from its being less subject to error than the other, 
which has passed through so many hands, in its way 
to us. 
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may doubt the authority of Edrisi, in this 
point ; and possibly » the more so, since he 
has said, that the Niger runs to the west. 

Respecting the information of the person 
from Darfoor, who told Mr. Homeman 
that the fact of the communication of the 
Niger with the Nile was not to be doubted> 
but that this communication before the rainy 
season, was very little; in those parts, the 
Niger being at the dry period " reposing or 
nonfluens;'' it may probably turn out to be 
nothing more than the communication be* 
tween the lakes of Wangara and Fittr^; 
which is described by Edrisi as a part of the 
track of the salt trade along the Niger, (It 
may be proper to repeat, that the Misseldd 
of the map, answers to the upper part of 
Edrisi's Niger.) 

But placing these circumstances out of 
the question, it may be asked, 

1. Whether it is probable that the Niger, 
after running about 9250 British miles in 
direct distance from its source, should not 
have arrived at a J^qwer level, than that erf 
the countries adjacent to the heads of the 
Nile?* 

• The Thames, between Maidenhead Bridge and 
Mortlake, (about 41 B* miles in a straight line,) has « 
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s. Whether the course of the MisseUd 
river, from the south of Darfoor, is not 
almost directly contrary to that which the 
Niger should take from Wangara, in order 
to join the White River ? 

3. Whether the course of the waters, to the 
west of Darfoor, and of the head of the White 
River, are not also reported to run towards 
the quarter that contains the Niger, instead 
of coming from it ? and are they not said to 
run through a wet marshy country ; whilst 
that to the east, in the line between Fittrc 
and the White River, is high and moun- 
tainous?^ 

4. Has not the country of Wangara, &c, 

fall of rather more than one foot eight inches in each 
mile. But this is a smooth part of its course : for aU 
though the Thames does not, hy any means spring from 
very elevated lands, it cannot be supposed to fall less 
than four feet in each mile, taken on its whole course. 
On this idea, the Niger should have a fall of more than 
8000 feet, in its supposed course to the White River* 
But even if two feet andt a half (which appears very 
moderate indeed) be allowed, the fall would be no leM 
than 5625 feet, or 115 yards more than an English mile. 
Is it to be credited, that the bed of the White River on 
the south of Darfoor, and at a point not very remote 
from its source, is a mile lower than the springs of the 
JoHba, or Niger } 

♦ Browiic's Travels, page 473. 
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like that of Fittr^, the character of an allu-^ 
vial tract, inundated by the periodical floods 
of the Niger, to the extent of more than 
350 British miles in length, by more than 
170 in breadth : and has not both that and 
Gana, large fresh water lakes in the dry 
season ?* May not so great an extent of 
surface, suffice for the evaporation of the 
waters of the Niger ; as we have already an 
instance of the kind in Persia, in which the 
.Heermendy a river- of more than 400 miles 
length of course, is evaporated in less than 
^3 part of the surface of the inundation 
formed in Wangara ?-f I now return to the 
general geography. 

• Edrisi says, ** Ab urbe Ghana ad primos limites 
terrse .Vancarae est iter o<;to dierum (orientem versus)— 
Atque hasc eadem est insula longitudinis trecentorum 
milliarium, centum et quinquaginta latitudinis, quam 
Nilus undcquaque circundat toto anni tempore. Adve- 
niente verb mcnse Augusto, et asstu gravescente, Nilo- 
que inundante, insula ista vel certe major pars illius 
aquis obruitur, manetque sepulta aquis quamdiu Nilus 
t^rram inundare consuevit." (Sionita, p. 11 and 12. 
See also Hartman's Edrisi, article Vankara, p. 47 et seq. 

t Ebn Haukal, an Arabian geographer, of the tenth 
century, (lately translated by Sir William Ouseley,) gives 
the following account of the river Htermendy p. 205. 

" The most considerable river oi ,Sejestan is the 
Heermind^ which comes from Ghaur to the city of Bosti 
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Mr. Horneman, in describing the position 
of the southern states, speaks of IVadey^ 
bordering on the west of Darfoor; then 
MetkOj M^esty (or rather NW) of Wadey; 
both of which are -watered by the river 
which flows from Darfoor to the lake Fittr6 
//. e, the Misseldd) ; and, finally, Fittre 
itself, to the NW of Metko. Continuing 
the description — Begarme^ is said to lie 
N of Wadey ; Bourn u, N of Fittre. Bergoo 
seems not to have been known to Horne- 
nian ; or, perhaps, he may have confounded 
it With the Burgu towards Augila (the 
Berdoa of Delisle and D'Anviile). Bergoo 
according to Mr. Browne, is an independent 
country : Metko and Wadey the same : so 
that the empire of Bournu ends with Fittr^ 
(or Cooka ) Margi, and Wangara> south- 
ward.-f 

and from that runs to Sejcstan, to the laktZareB. This 
. lake is very small when the waters of the river are not 
copious 5 when the river is full, the lake increases ac- 
cordingly. The length of this lake is about 3ofarsangs, 
(about iioB. miles,) and in breadth about out merhtlch. 
(Day's journey, or 24 B. miles.) Its waters are sweet, 
wholesome, &c.*' 

It is well known, that there is no outUt from the 
lake Zareh. 

* Begama of Edrisi* 

t Mr, Browne, (page 473,) states the distance be- 
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Of these countries, Mr. Browne whilst 
in Darfoor had not heard of Wangara, un- 
der that name ;* nor of Wadey, or Metko ; 
although he describes the tract which con* 
tains them, in his map. Nor does Dor 
Cooka appear to have been known to him, as 
the Kauga of Edrisi, or as the Fittr6 of' 
Homeman. 

At the capital of Boumu, the interesting 
inquiries of Mn Browne end, northward: 
but as those of Mr. Horneman extend to the 
borders of Darfoor, they of course overlap 
each other \ so as to give much greater au« 
thority to the report of the course of the 
waters from Darfoor to the lake Ffttr6. 

With respect to the line of distance, be- 
tween Fezzan and Darfoor; Darfoor and 
Sennaar ; these are the details : (that from 
Gana to Dohgola, has been already given, 
page 878). 

Mr. Beaufoy allows between Temissa (in 

tween Donga^ and the [southern) limit of Bornu, to bo 
2ojournies« ' 

* Mr. Horneman's informant called it Vngara; and 
St appears that the Arabs name it BeladuUTehr^ or the 
country of Gold. (Herbelot and Bakui.) Mr. Browne 
was told, in Darfoor, that gold was not found in any 
quantity, to the west« Bat Wangara, a country of gold 
at least in former times, lies to the west of Darfoor ! 
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Fezzan) and the capital of Bournu, 43 days 
of caravan travelling, in a south-easteriy 
direction, Mr. Browne places the same 
capital, deduced from inquiries made' at 
Darfoor, in lat. igl* 45', Ion. si"* 33'; so aa 
to leave an interval of distance equal to ^6% 
G. miles, between Temissa and Bournu; 
giving a rate of only 13 miles and a small 
fraction per day. This rate falls far short 
of caravan travelling; and it is possible 
that the halting days may have been in- 
cluded in the aggregate number 43; as 
is often done, when the inquiries are not suf*- 
ficiently pointed. In Vol. I. p. 507, it is 
stated, that Bornu falls at 534 G. miles 
from Dongola on the Nile; and Mr. 
Browne's result gives about 600. It should, 
however, be noted, that Mr. Browne's Ta- 
bles (pag6 467), give a bearing of N^ W 
between Begarme and Bournu, which I have 
followed in preference to his map, where it 
ia N 13 W ; and thus place Bournu at $6^ 
from Dongola. A mean between the posi- 
tion in the former map, and that given by 
Mr. Browne, would be 567. But through 
the want of a cross line of distance, that can 
be depended on, the position of this impor- 
tant point in geography remains in uncer- 
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tainty. Mr. Horneman was told that Bournu 
Was 15 days journey from Kashna : and at 
S5. in a W by S direction, short of Fittr^. 
This is, no doubt, meant of the boundary of 
the empire of Bournu, towards Kashna ; and 
not of the capital ; and this report appears 
very probabje, as the Bournuah dominions 
ate said to terminate on that side, with the 
country of Wangara. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Concerning the Tribes that occupy the babit-^ 
able Parts of the Great Desert.^^Tibbo 
and Tuarick. — Empires of Boumu, Asben, 
and Houssa. — General Observations, 

The inquiries of Mr. Horneman throw 
some new light on the distribution of the 
habitable tracts, inclosed by, or adjoining to, 
that part of the Sahara which lies to the 
east of Tombuctoo ; as well as of the tract 
-that stands in the same relation to the Eas- 
tern, or Libyan Desert. 

The empires of Houssa and Bournou, 
consisting of various lesser states^ appear to 
divide the space along the Niger, from the 
quarter of Tombuctoo, to that of Darfoor, 
eastward ; and to extend a considerable way 
to the north, beyond the generalline of the 
river. 

Two considerable nations, also, the 
TiBBo and Tuarick, appear to divide the 
remainder of the space, northwatd, within 
the Deserts; embracing Fezzan on every 
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side but the north; and closing on the 
maritime states along the Mediterranean^ 
from the Desert which shuts up Egypt on 
the west, to Mount Atlas. Mr. Horneman 
appears to be the first person who has given 
these general ideasof the Tibbb and Tuarick; 
and they merit attention. 

The Tibbo, or Tibboo, possess the eas- 
tern, and the Tuarick the western, and most 
extensive part of this vast tract. Fezzan 
separates them on the north ; and its raerir 
dian forms nearly their common boundary, 
until they close southward on Kashna and 
Bournu.* 

• There is a town named Taioo^ a considerable way 
TO the SW of Fe«aiK D'Anville writes it Tibedtfu. It 
iseems to be the Tabidium of Pliny, one of the towns 
conquered by the Romans, under Balbus. (Pliny, lib. 
V. c. 4 and 5.) Pliny says, c. 8. that " the Romans 
possessed the country, even to the river Niger, which 
ieparaitcs Africa from Ethiopia;*' and gives a long list 
of provinces aftd towns subject to them. It may be 
conceived, that besides Fezzan, Gadamis, Taboo,- &c. 
they possessed the fertile tract, in the line from thence 
to the Niger ; that is, Agadez, Kashnarand perhaps 
Gana. , . 

It may be rettatked that Pliny (c. 8} speaks of two 
Mihicfpi4si and quotes Homer, as having divided thc« 
into Eastern and fTestem. One may conceive that the 
division between them, Was the fertile tract in question, 
dxttftding from Fezzan, itt the lih^ towards the Niger. 
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According to Mr. Horneman/ the settle- 
mehts of the Tibbo, begin at the south and 
south-east of Fezzan, and extend from thence 
eastward, along the south of the Harutsch 
and of the Augilan Desert, to the wide sandy 
Desert of the Lebetae* (LybiaJ^ which shuts 
up Egypt, on the west. This Desert forms 
the eastern boundary of the Tibbo. On the 
south, wandering Arabs possess the tract 
between them and the empire of Bournu : 
and on the west, are the Tuarick of Asben 
( Agadez ), Tagazee, &c. 

The Tibbo are said to be divided into the 
following tribes i. Rschade, or Rock Tibbo. 
2. Febabo. 3. Burgu, or Birgu. 4. Arna. 
5. Bilnia. 6. Nomadic Tibbo. 

1 . The Rscbade. This tribe possesses the 
country adjoining to the south and south- 
east of Fezzan; and is besides intermixed 
with the Fezzaners, in those quarters of 
"Fezzan, (as the Tuarick are in the wes- 
tern quarters, and the Arabs in the north. ) 
Tlie towns of the Rock Tibbo, are Abo 
andTibesty; which I am enabled to place 
generally, by means of a route given by 
Mr. Horoeinan.^f 

* Leveta of Leo, page 24.5. 

t From Mourzouk to Gatron, or (Kattron,) south 
54 miles ; understood to be of British standard^ and to 
VOL, II. U 
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The Tibbo Rscbitde, or Rock Tibbo, are 
so denominated from their building their 
habitations under rocks, or living in caves ; 
before \^'hich they build huts of rushes, for 
their summer's residence. 

Some idt a of the tract inhabited by this 
tribe^ may be collected from Mr. Beaufoy's 
account of the country between Fezzan and 
Bournu, ch. vi. ; and from Mr. Horneman's 
description of the white Harutsch. Th^ 
road to Boumu leads out of the country of 
Fezzan, from Temissa ; from which town, 
seven joumies bring us to the plain of 
Tibestyy said to be inhabited by Mahome* 
dans ; which is indeed the religion of the 
Rock Tibbo. The last four days lead across 
what is termed" a hilly desert of sand/' So 
far Mr. Beaufoy's informant 

include the windings of the road. Thence to Tegerhie, 
SSW 33 miles. To Abo 7 days : and thence to Ti- 
besty, 3 days in an%aster1y direction. Finally to Burgu, 
18 days ; each of which 28 days are reckoned 18 B. 
miles iy the road. See above, page 191. 

It has been calculated in page 258) that Teghery, 
by the general result of the, authorities, should be placed 
S 26 W, 68 G. miles from Mourzouk. 

From thence, the 10 days to Tibesty, in an easterly 
direction, may be taken at about 140 G. miles ; which 
meeting the line of 7 days, equal ^fo 98 Gv miles from 
Tetnissa, (See Vol. L chap, iv.) places Tib*5ty at 133 
miles SE by E. from Maurzouk« 
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The white Harutsch, crossed by Mr, Hor- 
neman, is in this vicinity, and extends south- 
ward, from the line of his route across it, 
from Augila to Mourzouk : so that it is not 
improbable that the " hilly desert" just men* 
tioned, is a continuation of the white Ha- 
i^utsch. What renders it more probable is, 
that Mr. Horneman was told, that certain 
black mountains, which he suspected to be 
a part of the black Harutsch, are crossed in 
the way from Fezzah to'Boumu. And it has 
been shewn, that the black Harutsch ad- 
joins to the^ white Harutsch on the east : and 
this arrangement may contmue, southward r 
in which direction Mr. Horneman was in- 
formed the black Harutsch stretched, beyond 
the line of his route. 

This gentleman describes the hilly part 
of the white Harutsch to consist of " loose 
friable limestone, in which the petrefactions 
are imbedded so loosely, that they may be 
taken out with ease." No rocks therefore 
are mere likely to contain natural caves, or 
are more e^ily excavated, when wanted. 
This tract, therefore, seems, ;as well from^ 
.description, as position, to be that inhabited 
by the Rock Tibbo. 

A circumstance in Herodotus ( Melpom. 
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183), leadis one to conclude, that these are 
the Ethiopian Troglodyta^ bunted by the 
Garamantes. The Garamantes, I trust, I 
have made to appear, are the Fezzaners ; 
and here are a tribe of Troglodytae, on their 
very borders. They are said, in the same 
place, to be very swift of foot. Mr. Horne- 
man says, that the walk of the Tibbos is 
light and swift ; as if remarkably so : but then 
bespeaks of the Tibbo, collectively ; and not 
of any particular tribe. But on the other hand 
it appears that he saw more of the Rock 
Tibbo, than any other: for he says^ " they 
go in multitudes to Fezzan ;** and it may be 
that his opinion of the nation at large was, 
in a great measure, formed by what he sa\V 
of this tribe.* 

A strange particular is related of the 
Troglodytae, by Herodotus. He says, that 

♦The Troglodyta were found in every place where 
nature or art had prepared recesses for them ; and are 
always gifted with superior swiftness of foot. In parti- 
cular, in Pliny, lib, vii. c. a. and in Hanno's Voyage, 
&c. 

Considering that Fezzan 1 under the name of Gara-^ 
manta, was one of the earliest known inland countries 
of Africa, to the Greeks, it is not>altogether improbable 
that the first idea of the characteristic swiftness of the 
Ethiopian Troftodyta^yf^s derived from thence. And 
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their language bears some resemblance to 
the screaming of bats.* Melpom. 193. 

3. The Febabo. This tribe is found at 10 
joumies SSW from Augila : between which 
territories, on the side of Augila, is a desert 
of ejournies, void of water. And notwith- 
standing this circumstance, and the distance 
from the sea coast of Bengasi (20 days, at 
least), they are annually exposed to the 
depredations of the people of Bengasi, who, 
joined with those of Augila, go to steal men 
and dates. See above, on Gegabib, page 
247. . 

3. Burgu, or Birgu. (This must not be 

mistaken for Bergoo, a state situated in the 
quarter of Darfoor. ) It appears in D' Anville 
and Delisle, as well as in Leo, under the 

considering also the false idea entertained by the 
Greeks, of the bearing of the western side of Africa, 
Hanno might have supposed the source of the river 
• Lixus^ the reported seat of A/ J Troglodyt2B,,to have been 
situated in the centre of Africa. (See the Periplus of 
Hanno.) 

• Horneman was told by the Augilans, that the Ti)l)bo 
of Febabo, or Burgu, (it is not clear which,} spoke a 
language that resembled the whistling of birds. He also 
takes occasion to remark, Ayhat Herodotus says con- 
cerning the language of the Ethiopians,. hunted by the 
Garamanies; but probably without referring these last 
to the country of Fezzan. 
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liame of Berdoa ; but the name is too often 
repeated by Mr. Hornemait to be a mistake 
of his. This tribe resides to the south of 
Febabo, at' the distance o£same days; and 
at eighteen, eastward from Tibesty. Hence 
the Burgu tribe may be placed S a little W 
from Augila, and about the parallel of the 
-south of Fezzan. 

Their territory is said to be fertile, but 
they bear the character of robbers- A 
caravan of Fezzanners^ from Begarm^ and 
Boumou, about the time of Mr. Horneman's 
visit, was plundered by them. The sultan of 
Fezzan sent a force to punish them; the 
small ness of which, seems to prove that the 
Burgu are either not numerous, or 3re very 
much dispersed. (See above, page 190). The 
route of the Sultan's army helps to fix the 
positions both of Burgu and of the Rock 
Tibbo* 

Mr. Beaufoy relates (Vol. I. ch. iv.) that 

• It appears in page 290, (nofe) thai Burgu is 18 
journies from Tibesty ; which, at 14 G. mil.es each, (as 
they are of 18 B. miles by the road,) produce 2^a miles. 
Burgu is said> page 207, to be situated to the souths 
sem0 days distant from Febabo. X)n the construction the 
' line of 252 miles passes to the eastward of Febabo, 
(placed At 10 days taSSW from Augila, see page 191,) 
sofaff as to place Burgu to the south-eastward^ inftead 
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on another occasion^ the Tibbo of Tibesty, 
plundered a caravan of Fezzan^ which rob- 
bery was also punished : but on' the last 
occasion, the Tibestians (who are the Rock 
Tibbo) aided the Sultan, It appears by the 
geography, that the caravans from the SE 
are much exposed to the Burgu and Tib^ty, 
"id thdr route to Fezzan.* 

of south, from Febabo. It may be, that Febabo does 
not bear so far to the west, as SSW from Augila ; as 
less than 14 miles per day cannot well be allowed, from. 
Tibesty. I have therefore altered the bearing from SSW. 
* and made it somewhat nearer to the meridian. The 
Berdoa, or Bardeo of Leo, (pages 245, 246,) agrees to 
this position, 500 Arabic miles from the Nile, in the 
midst of the Desert of Libya ; and abounding with 
dates. 

* Notwithstanding the appearance of retributive jus- 
tice in these attacks on the Tibbo, by the Sultan of 
Fezzan, yet Mr. Horneman lets us a little into the 
secret, by informing us, (page 14a, ) that.** for some 
years past, the Spltan has augmented his revenues con- 
siderably> by cursory expeditions against the Tibbos of 
Burgu." And the result of the above expedition was, 
^•^the stealing of about two hundred people, which were 
sold," &G. It may be remarked, that Mr. Browne says 
of the Sultan of Darfoor, that a part of his revenue 
arises from a participation in the profits of the selatia, 
or slave-huniing p^xihs. (page ^99.) And of the Negro 
country of Dar Kuiia, he says, that even the public 
regulations are framed with a view to the entrapping of 
^ individuals fo^ slaves. (308.} So that the slave trade exists 
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4. Arna. This tribe is said to live five or 
six journies to the eastward of- the Burgu ; 
and must therefore border on the sandy 
Desert of the Leheta. Mr. Horneman ap- 
pears to have known them only by name. 
~ 5. Bilma. This is the principal tribe of 
the Tibbo. They occupy the middle space, 
between Fezzan and Bournu, adjacent to 
the great Desert of Bilma; Their capital of 
Dyrke is said to be one journey from Bilma ; 
which may be the Balmala of Edrisi. They 
carry on a commerce bet\^een Bournou and 
Fezzan: .(See above, p. 189.) The Billa of 
Ptolemy may possibly be meant for Bilma^ 
but is too far to the eastward. 

Mr. Beaufoy states the distance to be 45 
days of the salt caravans from Agad^z to 
the lake of Dumboo ; which is situated 
within the Desert of Bilma. These, at 13 
G. miles per day,*'give a total of 585 miles. 

much in the same manner, in this quarter of Africa, 
where none of the slaves are purchased by European 
traders, as in the west. (It ha^ bieen suggested that the 
Salatta of -Mr. Browne may have a connection with Sla* 
tee J the title of the slave dealers in North Africa.) 

* It has appeared that the caravan travellers in stating 
the time between distant places, are apt to give the 
whole time that elapses between their leaving one place 
and arriving at another. Hence the days of halt, have 
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The interval on the construction is about 60 
less. Either then, Agadez is more to the 
west, or Dumboo more to the east. Two 
circumstances render it probable that Agadez 
should be more to the west: Mr. Magrah 
was told that it lay S 30'' W from Fezzan : 
and that it lay N from Kashna. That part of 
the General Map of 1758 has not been 
altered. 

6. Nomadic Tibbo. These are the most 
southerly of the tribes ; and are seated in the 
Babr-'eUGazely which, Mr. Horneman was 
told, was a long and fruitful valley, 7 jour- 
nies north of Begarme. Of the Bahr (or 
fVadyeX'Gdo.ely I have already spoken, in 
page 277. The distance of 7 journies N of 
Bergarm^ would place the. Nomadic Tibbo 
within the empire of Boutnu. Perhaps, in 
Bournu, as in Persia, both ancient and 
modern. Nomadic tribes find plenty of 
room :* but whether so far southward, may 

often been added to the days of march ; and a faulty 
route of travelling has thence been adopted. This, no 
doubt, occasioned the low rate adopted, soon after the 
institution of the Association : and which nothing but 
actual experiment can effectually correct. 

• The proqf of this fact is most satisfactorily esta- 
blished, by Herodotus, and by Ibn Haukel, a geogra* 
phic writer of the tenth century, whose work has 
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be a doubt, for a river of the name of Wad- 
cl-Gazel, is said to flow even into the De-' 
sert of Bilma. Antelopes are found in the 
neighbourhood of Dumboo ; and there may 
be a river denominated from them, in that 
quarter, as well as in that of Bergarm^. 

O/'/Z?^ TUARICK.* 

These, whom Mr, Horneman styles a 
fdigbty people, appear to occupy the habita- 
ble parts of the Great Sahara, situated to 
the west of the meridian of Fezzan. They 
must necessarily be widely dispersed ; and 
they are also divided into many" tribes. Mr. 
Horneman very properly confines himself to 
what he knew^ concerning thenf: and tiiis 
knowledge related to little more than to the 
tribes of Kolluvi and Hagara^ who live the 
nearest to Fezzan; and carry on a com- 
merce between that place, Soudan, and 
Gadamis. 

The Kolluvi possess ( from recent con- 
quest, it would seem,) the country of Agadez 

been lately translated by Sir William Ouseley ; to 
vrhose labours the science of Geography is much 
indebted. 

• Mr. Horneman regards this nation as the Terg€ of 
Leo, situated in the western quartet; of the Great Deaert* 
(Leo, page a45-) 
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which, with other provinces adjacent, forms 
a state named collectively, Asben. It adjoins 
to Kashna (a part of the empire of Houssa,) 
on the south ; Boumu on the east. Its capi- 
tal is the city of Agadez, said, by Mr. 
Magrah's informant, to be in size equal to 
the suburbs of Tunis ; which, Mr. Magrah 
observes, compose the largest proportion of 
that city. 

But it would appear by the Soudan route, 
transmitted by that gentleman, that the 
establishments of theTuarick in oth^r places, 
as Gazer> Tagazee, Jenet, 8cc. consisted only 
pf small iillages, scattered through an im- 
mensity of space : indeed, like most of the 
other tribes situated within this singular 
region. Zanfara and Guber, which are said 
to lie adjacent, pay a tribute to Asben. 

The Hagara are the most easterly of the 
Tuarick, and are near Fezzan. These I am 
not able to place on the Map : possibly, they 
either occupy Ganat, on the south of Fezzan; 
or, as the Tuarick possess Jenet and Sockna, 
on the NW of it, the town of Agaree, in 
the same quarter, may be the Hagara meant. 
It appears in the routes collected by Mr. 
Magrah, at Tunis. 

Mr. Horneman also mentions, but without 
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any notice of situation, the Matkara tribe: 
also that of Tagama, situated towards Tom- 
buctoo and Soudan.* He forms an ingenious 
conjecture respecting this tribe. They are 
said to be whiter than the rest of the Africans 
of the interior ( or rather, perhaps, less black) : 
and are not Mahometans. Now, as the term 
Nazary, or Christian, is applied, generally 
to those whom the Mahometans call unbe- 
lievers, Mr. Homeman infers that this cir- 
cumstance has given rise to the report of 
there being a tribe of white Christians near 
Tombuctoo^-f- 

The eastern Tuarick live chiefly a Noma- 
■die life. 

• Ptolemy has a city named Tagama^ at the Niger, 
^but too far to the east, to answer to the position here 
given (Afr. Tab. IV.). There is also a Tegoma in our 
geography, near Kashna. 

t Many persons have expected to find in the interior 
of Africa, the remains of the Carthaginian nation, ex- 
pelled by the Romans. Considering, however, the vast 
interval of time that has elapsed, we can hardly expect 
to find the remnant of a nation, continuing so far un- 
mixed with the surrounding nations, as to preserve their 
distinction of character and language. Besides, it 'would 
^really seem as if the Carthaginians themselves, (meaning 
the descendants of the Phoenicians,) were not to be re- 
garded as 2, nation y so mwch ^bodies of r/V/z/ffx, inhabit- 
ing commercial towns: so that their language may 
•ever have prevailed generally over Barbary. - 
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One curious particular relating to the 
Tuarick is,.that they have formed colonies 
in Shvab, Augila, and Sockna ; all of which 
are commercial places, forming a chain along . 
the northern border of the Lybian Desert, 
towards the maritime states along the Medi- 
terranean. To these, the Lesser ^ Oasis, is to 
be added, in course; as speaking the same 
language as Siwah ; and this is corroborated » 
by Mr. Browne, who says ( page 133 ), that 
the Lesser Oasis " forms a kind of capital 
settlement of the Muggrebine Arabs." Ga- 
damis also may possibly be found to be a 
colony of the same people; whose establish- 
ments of this kind, may extend along th^ 
northern border of the whole Sahara ; since 
they have colonies in a quarter so remote 
from their own nation.* 

The Tuarick are said, by Mr. Horneman 
to be a very interesting people; the most 
so, of' any of the tribes of tlie Sahara : but 
he gives the palm of intelligence, benevo- 
lence, and mildness, to the people of Hous- 
sa ; who are, however, Negroes. 

♦ Mr. Browne (page 232) denominates the people of 
the Gr/tf/zr Oasis, Muggrebine Arabs, as well as those 
of the Lesser. It is probable thcn^ that all the Oases are 
colonics of the Tuarick. 
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This Houssa, (or Haussa, as Mr. Home- 
man calls it)^ whose position has so long 
evaded geographical research, is, according 
io this gentleman, an empire, consisting of a 
number of lesser states, in the very centre of 
North Africa. Kashna, or Kasna, w hich has 
so long figured on the Map as an indepen- 
dent empire, must, according to his descrip- 
tion, (and which is very consistent), give 
way to Houssa, of which Kasna is no more 
than a province. He includes in Houssa, on 
the authority of a Mafaboot, the countries 
situated generally between Tombuctoo, As- 
ben, and Boumu.* " - 

He says that three names are applied to 
this empire (as to Fittr6) : Haussa, the name 
among the people themselves; Soudan,'f 

• See the sketch opposite to page 196. 

t The Moors and Arabs call the country of the Ne- 
groes, which was designed by the Romany, under the 
name of Nigritia^ Soudak. Abulfeda includes all the 
known part of Africa, south of the Great Desert, in 
B&LAP Soudan, or the country of Soudan. (The word 
Souda or SuJa, in Arabic, signifies //ari.) 

Mr. Browne, who had visited a part of Soudan^ 
namely Darfoory agrees that Soudan corresponds to our 
Nigritla ; being " a general term, for the country of the 
Blacks." (page 182.) In his preface, page xxv. he sa 8 
that «* nothing can be more vague, than the use of the 
word Soudan, or Sudan. Ambng the Egyptians and 
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(meaning the country of the Blacks, or 
Negroes) by the Arabs; /and Asna, by the 
people of Boumu. But this last, he says, in 
strictness, applies only to the countries of 
Kasna> Kano, (Gana,) and such parts of 
Houssa, as lie to the eastward of these : in 
effect, tliose parts of Houssa which border 
on, or are nearest to, the Bournuans; a 
practice that has prevailed, more or less, in 
every country. 

Concerning the existence of a city of 
Houssa, Mr. Homeman is silent : but he 
learnt that Tombuctoo (between which, 
however, and Fezzan, there is very little in- 
tercourse, is certainly the principal city, and 

Arabs, Ber-es-Soudan is the place where the caravans 
arrive, when they reach the first habitable part of D^r- 
Fur: hMt\\i2t QOMTitrj^sztmsiXs eastern extremity ; fori' 
never beard it applied to Kordofan or Sennaar.- It is 
used equally in Dar-Fur to express the country to the 
west; but on the whole, seems ordinarily applied to 
signify that part of the land of the blacks nearest Egypt." 
It has appeared however, that the people of Tunis 
and Fezzan, reckon Houssa, that i$, Kashna, and the 
adjacent countries, to Soudan ; whence it must be ex- 
tended westward to Tombuctoo, at least. Whether 
it ought to be extended farther west, I know not. The 
term, which is of Arabic origin, may possibly have in 
its application, a limited range, and may not embrace 
the entire country of the Negroes. 
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most worthy of notice, in the interior of 
Africa. • 

It must be admitted that the information 
collected by Mr, Magrah, at Tunis, respect- 
ing Houssa, agrees with the report of Mr. 
Homeman; but still there may also be a 
city of the name of Houssa, in the quarter 
towards Tombuctoo, and within the limits of 
the empire now denominated Houssa ; and 
which city, at an earlier period, may have 
been the capital of the empire. 

Mr. Magrah says, Beaufoy's MSS. " All 
my late informants persist in representing 
Houssa as a considerable empire, compre- 
hending many principalities, Kasna, (says 
Sidi Cossem,) is the great city, Houssa, the 
country of the Negroes. The course from 
Tunis to Gadamis is due south; and the 
same from thence to Houssa/* (The same 
authority gave the bearing from Fezzan to 
Agades, at S go* W. ; and thence to Kasna, 
due south.)* 

* The following information occurs in a letter from 
Mr. Jackson of Santa Cruz, to Mr. Willis, dated ist of 
July, 1797. 

** I have informed myself particularly concerning 
Houssa, and I find there is no such place. The environs 
of all great towns are called in the Arabic of this coun- 
try^ f/ i/«J5, or //i/z«." 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

It is an unquestionable fact that geogta-* 
phy has gained very considerably by Mt. 
Homeman*s travels ; though not quite so 
much as if he had transmitted the general 
bearings of the different portions of his 
routes ; as well as the latitudes of some im- 
portant geographical points ; together with 
an account of the time employed between 
Fezzan and "Tripoly. However, very great 
allowances must be made, for the critical 
situation in which he was placed ; ffom the 
difficulty of supporting the character he had 
assumed, whilst hp was forwarding the pur-# 
poses of the Association. 

It may be justly remarked thit the course 
of a few years, has solved many of the ques- 
tions respecting the geography and natiiral 
history of Africa, that appeared the most 
important and curiogs, during a series of 
ages : and it may be added, that the physi- 
cal geography of Africa, turns out to be 
mote remarkable than was even supposed. 

Of the questions either wholly, or in part, 
solved, may be reckoned the following : 

VOL.' II. X 
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First. The general direttion of the stream 
of the Niger, now proved by Mr. Park, to 
be from west to east ; although the place 
and mode of its termination, are not exactly 
known. 

Secondly. The place of the remote head 
of the, Nile; in all ages a desideratum: 
and which, although it has not been actu- 
ally visited, may fairly be believed, on the 
authority of Mr/ Browne's inforniation : 
more especially, as it agrees so nearly with 
the report of the Darfoor people, to Mr. 
Ledyard, at Cairo; with the reports of the 
Arabian geographers ; and with the infor- 
njation collected by M. Maillet, in Egypt. 

Thirdly. The place of the Oasis, and re- 
mains of the temple of Jupiter Amraon ; 
discovered by Mr. Brpwne, and corrobor- - 
ated by Mr. Horneman : as also, the exact 
position and extent of the Greater Oasis, by 
Mr. .Browne ; and the approximated posi- 
tion of the Lesser Oasis, by the joint in- 
quiries of the same' gentlemen. 

Fourthly. The position pf the nation cal- 
led Garamantes by the ancients; derived 
. from information collected by the Afriqan 
Association. 
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F^tMy. The truth erf tte ^piegticMi res- 
pedting the LMUs; whidby ^^dif^idered fairly 
and m\pp&A of th^ poetical ideist Mfiew^ 
to kj ifi^ i^klly what the ancieAts detMS^lbsd It 
to tfe. The mefit of this d(isco*«py^ or at 
least, the distirtct p€(»i of ft| r«ks^ m it 
great measure, with Mr. Park. 

Sixthly. The proof of certain facts stated 
by the ancients ; as, 

1. The Dates produced in the distant in- 
land tracts, being gathered by the people of 
the sea coast. 

2. The Mons Ater of Pliny, recognised in 
the Black Harutsch. ^ 

3. The site of Memphis, before involyed 
in doubt and obscurity. 

4. The singular conformation of the 
Mound of Bubastis, in Lower Egypt, re- 
ported by Herodotus ; proved by the French 
Sfavans* 

Athough a part, only, of these discoveries, 
have been made by persons actually em- 
ployed by the Association, yet it is probable 

^ • The reader is requested to compare the description 
of this Mound in Herodotus, (Euterpe, 137, 138,) with 
that in the Voyage on the Tanitic branch of the Nile, 
in the Mimoires sur VEgyfte^ p. 215, it seq. See also the 
Geog. System of Herodotusi p. 513, for the application. 
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that the gentlemen to whom we owe some 
of the most brilliant of them, was in part 
determined to the pursuit, by the discussions 
set on foot by the Association ; which had 
been established some years before Mr. 
Browne's travels commenced* 
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OBSERVATIONS 

OK THI 

LANGUAGE OF SIWAH. 

By WILLIAM MARSDEN, Eso- F. R. S. 



To tbeRt. Honourable Sir JosEi^nHK^Ks^Bart. 

Dear, Sir, 

My curiosity has been much gratified by 
your obliging communication of Mr. Home* 
man's specimen of the language spoken at 
Siwab, or the Oasis of Ammon, in the 
Lybian Desert; and it will af&rd satisfac* 
tion to you in return, to be informed, that 
notwithstanding the accident to his papers, 
which we must all regret, and which might 
cause some doubt to attach to the correct* 
ness of a list subsequeutly formed, I am 
enabled to identify the words he has trans- 
mitted, amongst the dialects of Africa with 
which we are already acquainted, and thereby 
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to increase the confidence we feel in the 
general accuracy of this zealous and enter- 
prising traveller. 

Not having any previous knowledge of 
the extensive people whqpi he calls Tuarick, 
of whose language he was given to under- 
stand that this of Siivab is a dialect, I direct- 
ed my attention in the first instance to the 
numerous specimens r possess of the lan- 
guage sLpekea fa^ va^iaus trihis of N^^oes 
in the northern part of the continent, but 
without being able to trace in any of them 
the slightest simiHtud^. t then pursued my 
comparison through the Arabic, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Chaldaic, and the diffferent branches 
of the£thio|)ic ; aiKli although I thpMght^cjrii? 
dsitaht afllAity perce^ttUe» H was m>t sueb. 9» 
could be »>$ist$d upm. I wm next le^ to 
examine the language $pjken by the 'mhi» 
bitants of Nfoiint Atla^, kaowQ io. Morocco 
by the fiaraes of Sbiiba .pU>, and Bn^ber <* 
Berb&r.jiji, but in iiheir owm trouritry by 
that of Amaxiffb ^jy«^ ; and here I had tlie 
satisfaction of ascertaining the object of my 
search. The followifig exai»plea will, I 
doubt jAobhe judged 3ufli)?i9rH; ev}<l^EicQQC 
the languge of these countries cf Siw(df aiitd 
Sinlba, distant fiona each otb«r by d^ 
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whole breadth of Africa, bcjing one and the 
same; and I -scarcely need to claim even 
that reasonable allowance which every can-^ 
did person will make for the difference of 
orthography that unavoidably results from 
the different circumstances under which col- 
lections of this nature are forrtied- v 



Head, 


Sinab. 

Achfe, 


' . Shilha. 

Egbf, Eagbpb, 


Eyes, 


Taun, 


Tet, Tetten, Awin. 


Hand, 


Fuss, 


EfuSyApboose 


Water, 


Aman, 


Aman. 


Sun, 


ItfucU 


Tqffmgbt, Tafoght. 


Cow, 


Ftunest, 


Tefnast, Taphonest. 


Mountain, 


Iddram, 


Adarar. 


Dates, 


; Tena, 


Tiny, Teeny. 



The earliest account of the Sbilha lan- 
guage of which I am at present aware, is 
that given by Jezreel Jones, in a Latin epis- 
tle published at the end of Chamberlayne's 
Oratio Dominica, Jn 1715. He says, " Lin- 
gua Shilhensis vel Tamazegbt, praeter plani- 
ties Messa, Hahhae, et provinciam Daras rel 
Dra, in ^lus viginti viget provinciis^ regni 
Si^ in Barbaria Meridionali. Diversse lin- 
guae hujus dantur dialecti in Barbaria, quse 
ante Arabicam, primariam Mauritaniae Tin« 
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gitanas ct Caesariensis provinciarum linguam 
ibi obtinu^re, et hodiemu m inter Atlanticorum 
Siis Dara et Rfeephean Montium incolas 
tolum exercentur/' A specimen is added, 
consisting' of about one hundred words. In 
the excellent account of Morocco published 
in Danish, by George Host, in 1779, there 
is also a short vocabulary of this language, 
where the words are given with apparent 
accuracy, in the Arabic character* 

Several years ag6 you were so kind as to 
transmit for me to Mr* Matra, His Majesty's 
0)nsul at Morocco, (a gentleman whose 
exertions for the advancement of useful 
knowledge, and particularly of that which 
is the. object of the African Association, 
deserve the highest praise, ) a copy of an 
extensive alphabetical list of English words, 
which I printed and distributed with the 
view of facilitating the attainment of lan- 
guages not to be met with in dictionaries, 
and in consequence of which I recdved 
from him, through your hands, a very valu-. 
able communication. "It is not, (he says in 
a letter dated in 179!, that accompanied it,) 
the printed copy Mr. Marsden sent me, but 
an exact duplicate. His copy, with the 
wprds translated into Arabic, is sect ta 
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Tombuctoo, I fear but with little chance of 
its returning/' That copy never did return; 
but the transicript I received contains a ver- 
sion of all the words into .the Mauritanian 
dialect of Arabic, for the purpose of enabling 
a talb, or priest, from the Sbilba country, to 
write opposite to each, in the same charac-^ 
ter, the corresponding terms in his language. 
I have been used to consider this as a very 
curious document, even when I believed it to 
apply only to the western coast of Africa, 
but its importance will be much increased, if 
we should find, as there is ground to pre- 
sume, that the Sbilba or Berber extends 
across the whole continent, in a direction 
between the Negro dialects on the southern 
side, and the Moorish or Arabic of the 
Mediterranean coasts, and that it vras the 
general language of all Northern Africa be- 
fore the period of the Mahometan conquests. 
Independently of the Arabic terms,. wHich 
must ever accompany the progress of that 
religion, I think it exhibits some strong 
marjks of affinity to that class of Oriental lan- 
guiages which the German writers have 
distinguished by .the name of Shemitic: and 
if this should be established, (contrary how- 
ever, to the opinion of Host,) it will not be 
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unreasonnble to suppose it the ancient Punic, 
corrupted by the influx of words successively 
introduced by the colonies or armies of 
Greeks, Romans, and Goths, and at length 
mixing again with a branch of the original 
stream, in its connection with the nKwlern 
Arabic. 

I am, dear Sir, &c. 

W. M. 

spring Gardens f ist May^ 1800. 

P. S. Since writing the foregoing, I have 
adverted to the chapter on the Oasis of 
Ammon, in the learqed work of my friend 
Major Rennell, (the Geographical Systeni 
of Herodotus examined,) and perceive from 
the extracts he has selected (p. 589, 590), 
that Herodotus understood the Ammonians 
to be compossd of. Egyptians and Ethio- 
pians, and their language to be formed from 
a mixture of both, which might have been 
true in his time; but that the Arabian geo* 
graphers, Edrisi and Ibn 'Al Wardi, assert 
that Santariah (which the Major has proved 
to be the Oasis of Ammon, or Siwab) is in-* 
habited by Berbers mixed with Arabs^ 
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VERBAL INFORMATION OBTAINED FROM 
HAGI MOHAMMED SHERIFF; 

INFLUENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION IN PRODUCING 
SIMItAR EliTABLISHMENTS ON THE CONTINENT. 



1804. 
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At a General Meeting of the Society for pro^ 
noting Discoveries in the Interior of Africa,^ 
held May a6, i So^, 

REPOftT OF THE SECRETARY* 

Since the last general meeting iii A^tay^ 
1803, the war between France and England, 
which broke out in that very month of our 
assembling, hath generally impeded the 
progress of discovery which your Com- 
mittee had in view, and in particular hath 
prevented their availing themselves of the 
tender of service by some enterprising men 
whom the Professor Blumehbach had re- 
commended to our most worthy and respect- 
ed Treasurer,* as fit persons to engage in 
the prosecuting further discoveries in the 
interior of Africa. 

The early inroads of the enemy into the 
north of Germany, their seizure of the Elec- 
torate of Hanoter, their manifested designs 
of encroachment on the neutral powers, and 
the precautionary blockade of the Elbe, and 
other measures taken by Great Britain to 

"* Sir Joseph Banks. 
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cut off their supplies, and check their pro- 
gress,all contributed to render any communi- 
cation with that country tardy and uncertain, 
and at any rate to preclude that rieady inter- 
ctturse, iand easy correspotidenci?, which 
were necessary, in ordef justly io appreciate 
the character and qualifications of such can- 
didates as had offered, for any enterprise 
whichf your Committee might have in view^- 
In an undertaking at once so perilous and 
difficalt, and for purposes of inq^uiry so diver- 
sified and extensive as the proposed adven* 
ture implies, — the Meeting will readily 
agree with their Qormmittee, that nJuah pre- 
vious care and iuqiury are necessary respect- 
i(ig the persons to be employed : and tJiat 
cautitpn in the f^xf^jayersis mase especially 
a duty, uader every con^siderationy not only 
of tbe probable success of the adventure^ buit 
of the safety of the adventurer himself. A 
further estimate too remains of what useful 
informatioja may be expected &om his report, 
shonkl personal courage, natural sagacity,, 
and gp>od fortune^ pve«erve the traveller 
tibi;oug^20uthis vayagei,tto return and. give 
an account q£ it^ • 

. Healthy and str^nglhrofbodj^y^Gpuragec^ 
mind^ and a zealous spirit of enterprise, are 
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requisites mdispwsable ; but the further 
qualifications, of a facility in attaining lan- 
guages, of an accommodating temper, and 
of a mind ready with resource, and fortified 
by prudence, are desirable for the very secu*^ 
rky and successful progress of the traveller : 
whilst the Society, have further to expect^ 
that he should be possessed of capacity, dis- 
crimination, and science, by which he may 
turn what he hears! or sees, to proper account, 
and make his communications at oflce accu- 
rate, comprehenshre, and generally useful. 

The Committee directing their attention, 
in the first instance, to those persons recom- 
mended by Professor Blumenbach, wUl 
assiduously look, out for others properly 
qualified; and when found, will omit no 
opportunity of giving thdr spirit of enter- 
prise due effect, by directing it in new chan- 
nels of discovery, now ia view,, and which 
have been some time under consideration^ . 

Meantime, it must be highly satisfactOTj 
to the Meeting, ta know, that the hopes 
wbich the Committee have never ceased to 
entertaia of the safety of Frederfck Horne*- 
moi>, have received confiurmatTon ; and that 
the prc^ability is now greater,, that this 
enterprising traveller may live to comimuii- 
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cate to the Society, an account of the many 
and interesting subjects of intelligence 
which a journey traversing the great belt of 
Africa, from Bournou to the Atlantic occean^ 
may supply. ' 

The Altona Gazette of January 17^, 1804^ 
states, "that in September last, 1803, Mr. 
Nissan, the Danish Consul at Tripoli, saw 
there a merchant of Fezzan, lately arrived 
by the caravan ; and inquiring of hirti after 
Jussuph (the name under which Horneman 
travelled) ; the merchant replied, ^ that 
Jussuph was gone to Gondasch, with the 
view of thence proceeding to the coast, and 
•returning to Europe/ " 

Gondascb not being noticed on any of oui" 
mapsj there is na datum for calculation of 
time from his outset to arrival on the coast; 
or for speculating on the the point of his 
probable destination, and providing espe^ 
cially for his reception, and facilitating his 
return : but the meeting will recollect, that 
the precautionary measure has long past 
been taken, of circular letters of recommen-^ 
djition to the Consuls, and other Europeans 
in authority, on difierent parts of the coast 
of Africa, to give generally what assistance 
may be required. 
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The Altona paragraph above cited, does 
not even state by what caravan the Fezzan 
merchant arrived at Tripoli, or direct us by 
any clue to the place where he saw or heard 
speak of Jussiiph : but an English publica- 
tion, the Philosophical Magazine for 'April, 
1804, p. 356, says (on what authority I 
know not), that the Fezzan merchant met 
Mr. Nissen at the house of the Pasha or 
Minister at Tripoli, Mohammed all Dghies, 
and that he came from Buran ; but Buran 
too is uhnoticed on our maps. 

So little as Africa has been explored and 
known, these omissions are by no means 
conclusive agaiftst thC; existence of such 
places^ and the authenticity of the report : 
and admitting *' our wish to be father to the 
thought,'' we may yet suppose that Home- 
man is proceeding by Houssa, Tombuctoo, 
and Sego, to the western coast of Africa. 

Having mentioned Tombuctoo, I have 
to inform the Meeting, that a paper, trans, 
mitted to our respected treasurer^ by Mn 
Cahill, February a6, 1804, states a curious 
circumstance, relative to the government of 
that city ; and further conveys information, 
interesting to the Society, as confirming, in 
the most direct and unqualified terms, th« 

VOL, II. y 
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^gxujAcj %>{ thek asigacioiis and eriterfttiting 
traveIteF» Mr. Mimgo Park, in his account 
of his Travels to the Niger and to S^;p« 

The comrarinication is. verbatim as fol- 
Ijows: etrtitl^d* ^V. InformiatiDn 'given by 
THagi Mohammad Sheriff, r^sidir^ aJv or 
near the Well of Arouan, in the Desert of 
Sahara, two or three days journey from 
Tombuctoo, . transmitted to Mr. Cahill at 

Rabat, April 1803." 

' " The king o£:Banibara, whose capitdl is 
Sego on the river Niger, irritated at the 
arbitrary, and vexatious, conduct of the 
iMoors residingin his towa of Tdmhuctdo!, 
ifvho had gradually possessed themselves of 
all power and authority in that place, whidb 
he had long suffered or connived at, about 
-three years past (from April .1803). pro- 
ceeded from, Sega ito Tombuctoo with a 
numerous army, and; took thaig<?ygrnn4ent 
entirely Into his own handis, permitting, the 
^oors to; remain under his protection^ and 
for purposes cf trad^/' . . > 

*^^J6tf 5i^^it^.(urt;her safSyijthat he »w 
Mr. Park at Sansaitding^'and olibre^t'to^cQti- 
duct.and protect him to,and;at,;'][bmfatiCr 
too ; and asserts, that te night |iayft gonc^ 
without risk, and have then proceeded to 
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Tasslet and Fez. He confirais the account 
of Mr. Parfc*s journey from Sego to Silla, 
and back ; of the shea or butter tree ; of the 
lake Dibble, and its island; Mr. Park's 
horse, his dress, his misery and j^ufFerings i 
and of the king of Bambara*s having sent 
him cowries at Sego, at the same time re- 
fusing him permission to enter the town, 
under^trong impressions of fe^r and jealousy^ 
and a suspicion that he was a spy, sent by 
some Christian power to take plans of the 
country with a view to conquering it ; or that 
he was a magician, who by his charms might 
cause his death, and be the ruin of his people. 
« The Sheriff ^\so confirms the informa- 
tion, that the course of the river runs east- 
ward from Sego, to Silla,Ghinny, and Tom- 
buctoo; from Silla to Ghinny two days 
journey, thence to Tombuctoo by land ten 
days. The route eastward by jyater, from 
Cabra^ the port of Tombuctoo (distant from 
that town five or six hours), to Butoo, the 
pott of Houssa and Cashna, is giv^n as foir 
lows, op mere report; the Sheriff having 
made the journey by land, and not in th^ 
direct road, but.as business engaged him oi^ > 
either side, and of course taking longer 
y a 
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time: From Cabra, theportof Tombuctoo^ 
to Agadez^ a scattered Ne^ town, the 
huts built with reeds and rushes, eight days; 
thence to Humbri, fifteen days ; and from 
Humbri to Butoo, the port of Cashna and 
Houssa, twenty or twenty-five days. 

*' The people of Butoo come by water to 
Tombuctoo with their manufactures of blue 
linens to barter. To the eastward of Butoo, 
there is no good account of the river (Niger 
or Julibi ) ; but its navigation is known to be 
interrupted by falls and cataracts, in the 
mountainous parts of the country, and is 
generally believed by the inhabitants to be 
the river Nile^ or to fall into it," 

- C^Here ends Mr. CahiU's inforttiation.]] 

- In a course of inquiries, such as have been 
instituted by this Association, every infor- 
mation has its value; if it adds little to the 
stock of intelligence already acquired, it 
may gain a consequence by a comparative 
investigatbn, which of itself alone it is not 
entitled to; it may tend to elucidate what 
was before more fully, but obscurely disco- 
vered: and on the other hand, the previous 
discoveries may throw lights on the^ new 
matt^i however in itself apparently trivial^ 
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which may render it worthy of consider- 
ation. 

Under the dearth of fuller information, 
which has been checked by this year of war 
and difficulty, the attention of the Meeting 
has been thus respectfully invited to expect- 
ancies from Mr. Horneman, and to a con^ 
sideration of the few geographic details, and 
other matter, which the information of 
•Hagi Mohammed furnishes. 

Thfere is however another matter of coh- 
sideration7 which should not be wholly pas- 
sed over, or be without notice on the present 
occasion. It is most honourable to our 
establishment, and must be highly satisfac- 
toly, not only in, the having fixed the just 
reputation of the Society : but as extending 
the prospect of discovery, and the rendering 
an accomplishment of our ultimate views at 
once more probaUe, and more imtpediate, of 
a perfect acquaintance with the natural, 
commercial, and civil history, of the hitherto 
unknown regions of Africa. 

The Society are then informed, that their 
plan has taken a larger scope, and promises 
a fuller effect ; that they no longer consti- 
tute a body solitary and unsustained ; but 
that by their example, they have become 
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(as it were) the founderiS of new societies 
established itl other countries, with similar 
views and parposes, and avowedly grafted 
on this' British Associalion founded in 1788, 
as the origin, head, and model of eviery suc- 
ceeding plan of discovery in Africa, and oC 
every society for the giving it effect. 

Sochi after the presentation of a copy of 
Frederick Homeman's Journal to the First 
Consul of France^ by order c^this Associa- 
tion, at its Gener^ Meeting, 1803; the 
book was by order of the Consul translated 
into French ; and Mr. Langles, a Member 
of the Natioiml Institute, who was the editor 
of the work, and had added to it a leaimed 
essay on the Oasis of the ancients^ in b^ 
note on our original preface, explaniatory 
of the views and purposes of this Institution, 
^ys, << the iabove important (Considerations, 
^^ so well set forth and explained, deserve 
« tlie attention ©f our gd\^mR)ent, and ol 
«* every Frenchman Vvhd i$^ a fei^nd to his 
«* country, and to sci«ice: m^y a nobl^ 
•-^ sjririt of emulation, induoe us to form an 
« African Society in Fr«;f(?^, whitfh shall cor- 
« respond, with that ia Great Britain 1-r 
'Mabove all, may the members and agents of 
•i tdie two Initit^tiona so act in wAo^x^wtik 
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** render thfeir discoveries of general advah- 
" tage to science, to tkeirlrespective cbun- 
«^ tries, and to mankind at lafge.*^ 

Imnoediately ensuing the publication of 
Horneman's TTravels in French, arid the 
^bo^e proposal and exhortation of Mr. 
Langles, a, society 'was establised^ at Paris, 
iiitituled * La Sociite de rAfrique interieufe* 
et de DScouverteSy the regulations of which 
are printed, with a list of the original 
member^. . ' - , 

About the same time Spam adopted similar 
views of prosecuting discdver-ies in Africa. 
From the time of Columbus to the present 
hour, — ^^in Spain, a jealous and distrustful 
spirit of government hath evfer monopolized 
and arrogated to itself the powers^ the means , 
and the direction of every public pursuit, 
even to that of commercial enterprise : all is 
done by the government, nothing is left to 
individual zeal and adventure ;-— excepting 
under its superihtehdarice and controL But 
in jlist deference to the distinguished talents 
and character of our respected Treasurer, 
those in SpaiH, wh6 were to dii*ect the prt>- 
ject of Africih discovery from that quarter, 
reiferred to his knowledge and infliierice for 
^Vice &i1d recomnieildations to the travell^ 
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vrhom they had engaged^ and Who has now 
been some time in Africa. . 

I am not permitted to say more on this 
subject at present. Any disclosure at the 
outsetof such an expedition might operate, to 
its prejudice. The name, the purpose, and 
the station^ of the person employed cannot 
yet be divulged : it is sufficient to observe 
that he appears to be a man well accom- 
plished, and in every way qualified for the_ 
enterprise which he has engaged in. . 

The Society, adverting to these new esta- 
blishments abroad, will continue to afford 
them the example which has in the first in- 
stance led to their formation : they will show 
them the road to success, not regarding them 
as rivals, but as coadjutors and allies, /m an 
undertaking of mutual and general advan- 
tage. They will above all, by their own 
conduct, strongly and distinctly recommend 
the first and great principle of institutions, 
formed " to direct adventure, and make 
research," — where research was not before 
made> because it was difficult and dangerous, 
and because impediments to success opposed 
it in every quarter, and in every shape. They 
will by their continued example, show, that 
principle of procedure to rest on patience 
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under 4isappoinfment| arid on firmness for 
repeated trial. They will manifest their 
strong opinion, founded in just reflection, 
and corroborated by their own experi- 
ence,— " that in the arduous prpjecl of 
exploring the regions of Africa, a«.d of 
forcing, a way through the fatalities of a 
burning climate, and of inhospitable deserts, 
and above all through the prejudices of a 
bigotted and savage people, the failure of 
an attempt, and the loss of a season, must 
occasionally be expected, and should not 
discourage/' 

Lastly, they will by their own practice, as 
well as maxims, inculcate the lesion, that in 
schemes of difficult and <listant adventure, 
what should be undertaken with a spirit of 
enterprise, can only be accomplished by that 
o{ perseverance. 

Your Committee will keep these princi- 
ples in view, and with unremitted attention, 
pursue their inquiries for new agents suited 
to your service, and to a consideration of 
schemes of further discovery, in which they 
may best be employed. The Secretary has 
received two letters from persons proposing 
to engage in the exidoring the interiot of 
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Africa, and which are siihmitted.tD yoia- 
consideraticHi, . 

, Ji^^ Letters being referred to the Committee, 

Ordered, That the above Report by the 
Secretary be printed for the use of the 
Society, 

ANTHONY HAMILTON, 

President. 
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At a Qeneral Meeting of the Association for' 
promoting Discoveries in the Interior of 
Africa,beld June 1, iSos. 

REPoiaT,— BY THE SECRETARY, SIR W. YOUNO, 
BART. 

At your Anniversary Meeting held ^ in 
May, 1804, letters from Mn Thomas Fitz* 
gerald, and from Mr. H^nry Nicholls, 
severally offering their services, personally 
to explok*e the interior countries of Africa, 
were referred to youi:. Committee. 

Mr. Fitzgerald narrovsred his proposal, to 
a scheme of travels to be directed eastward 
from the Cape of Good Hope: the offer 
tendered on such conditions and limitations 
of service was not accepted : — it appeared to 
your Committee that the views of discovery 
suggested in this expedition were of but a 
partial and secondary interest, in reference 
to the great objects of enquiry which should 
«igage your more immediate attention. 

The travels of Mungo Park haVe opened 
a scene of so great and leading interest, that 
we cannot permit our attention to be sud« 
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denly diverted from it, to another course 
of enquiry, and that, too, uncertain as to 

* its progress, and as to the att^unments in 
view. 

My duty, as your Secretary, having led 
in6 attentively to read whatever has been 
written, and I had the means of reading, on 

• the subject of discoveries in Africa; — the 
result of my enquiries stamps an additional 
and superior value on the Journal of Mungd 
Park. 

. Park reached a station in Africa, vfhae 
the charactteristic, circumstances and most 
prominent distinctioiis of nature in that vast 
continent were open to his immediate and 
direct view, or to be inferred on the premises 
of analogy and fair deduction. He saw, and 
observed, the richness and cultivation of the 
spot on which he stood ; (in his own expres- 
^on, rich and cultivated as the fields df 
England ; ) a^d he fairly considered this as a 
mere beginning of the continued and won* 
drous belt of fertility and population border- 
ing the course of the Niger, ks that greit 
river; flowing from -west to east, intersects 
and nearly divides the continent df Afirica. 

'Looking to this prospect, . the tiweOer 
gave a detailed account of what W^ near 
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Rn4 distinct: he then enquired as to thedis** 
tances ; and as to the minarets of Tomibuc-^ 
too And of Hpussa^ which figuratively might 
be imagined to crown the horizon. 

Much is reasonably to be inferred from 
V^hat Park, actually saw; but speculation 
runs busily to verge of the scene, aijd beyot)d 
what he describes. We come then to the 
intelligence which he collected from, others ; 
and this too I must consider as of superior 
value^ from its bejng giv6n at a pdnt nearer 
to the object of enquiry than any European 
luid before reached, and therefore more 
probably accurate and to be depended c»u 

The informations of Mungo Park conr^ 
pared with previous accounts transmitted 
ftx>m merchants of Barbary passing in dif^ 
ferent directions with the caravans, lead us 
to infer that it is, on the banks of the Ni^ 
;we are to look for the great mart of all the 
products of A/ricaj from any quartec how^ 
ever remote* that are.either valuable for Usft 
or interesting to learned curw^ily. . We m^ 
consider tbb.aa the central tract^to whU^ 
some Africans at least, from eMery jproyinj^ 
0f Afi;iG»» noirtb or §outj^i)cca$ionally ji6sort; 
aJidwJberf «Y^y:i»teil^^ce/is to be o^ 
/kctedj whether as to the^ produce of ttSk 
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country at largef, or state an^ «)ondition of 
Its people. ' ^ • 

But immediately in these parts of Africa, 
and on the borders of the Niger> the preval- 
ence of the- Mahometan religion, and of 
Moiorish manners, appears from the Journal 
of Park, and from every other account 
yvhich we have yet received. 

It may be interesting therefore briefly to 
advert to the origin of those colonies, which 
fiom date of the ninth century have poured 
in from the northern provinces of Africa, and 
intermingling with, and commanding the 
aboriginal Africans, have given an appear- 
^nce^ to the state of society, foreign to its 
native and genuine character. 

The Caliph Omar, about the year A. D. 
^62, sallied from Egypt with his armies, and 
pursuing his conquests westward, over*ran 
:the African provinces in the Mediterranean : 
^om date of that inroad, and in less than 
half a century, the Saracen religion and 
power sprei^d, and was established from the 
Syttestb Mount Atlas. The active spirit of 
conquest and proselytiam which distin- 
cguished the followers of Mahontet, then 
-sought a new direction : the Deserts of 
Zahara opposed a strong naturalbarrier to 
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itheir excursions further inland, and they 
were diverted for a time to the seas, and 
towards Spain. It was not till early in the 
ninth century that the persevering ambition 
and bigotry of the Saracens broke through 
every obstacle southward in Africa, and 
reached the fertile countries on the banks 
of the river Niger. We are told, it was in 
the year 943 that the Saracen invaders 
fought their great battle, and overcoming 
the armies of Oden and Tombuctoo, fixed 
their first colony (establishing the sect of 
All) vat Melli, south of the river Niger 

From thedate of these conquests the power 
and influence of the Musselmen seems to have 
spread along the line of fertile country from 
west to east, and at this time to le in force 
especially at Melli, Houssa,.and Tombuctoo. 

TheseMusselmen, or to adopt the familiar 
term used by our travellers, " these Moors/' 
in natural connexion and preference, trad- 
ing and travelling towards the north, as 
the ancient seat and , stock of their religion 
and people, disseminated or enforced their 
principles and government (occasionally to 
be observed) in all the countries intermedi- 
ate to the river Niger and to the Mediterra- 
nean. Southward of the Niger this seems 

VOL. II; z ' • 
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not to have beent the case ; at any rate ta 
no considerable distance from that great 
river, and in such direction. Whether from 
obstacles in the nature and face of the 
country, or from other causes, the Negra 
nations (south of the equator at least,) ivith 
exception to the E^sterncoast, seem not to 
have been reached by Moorish power and 
bigotry; and it is perhaps in these regions 
exclusively that we may look for an abori- 
ginal mind and character of people* 

We may yet fkid something of tiiis in the 
Journal of Park, though further north. It 
is true that in most instances Park had 
to represent the Negro temper and mind 
influenced or corrupted by Moorish author 
rity, or doctrines. Yet the path of his 
journey seems occasionally to have been on 
the extreme borders of Moorbh excursion 
and influaioe ; and whilst in the Negro 
kingdoms of Bambouk and Bambarra, our 
traveller has from various details and cir^ 
cnimstances stated in his Journal, led us to 
infer and appreciate, much of the genuine 
Negro character. 

My purpose is, to submit to the Membra 
of the African Association a short and alight 
sketch of what has been yet known, and 
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some speculation on what in probability we 
may further Impw, erf the oountryi^nd people 
of Africa, 

I think that even 4t thici time we know but 
little pfthe aboriginal African people. I think 
that the ancients, knew yet less: Their Ni- 
gritia, is an 4nti' Utopia : an imaginary con^ 
trast, to the African common wealth of Gua- 
dentio 4e Lucca; — a contrast of all that is 
monstrous, with all that is desirable ia 
human society. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that in 
the account given by Herodotus in Euterp^^ 
Etearchus king of the Ammonians, although 
ruling goo miles inland from the Mediter^ 
ranean, can give no other account of the 
people of Africa further in the interior, than 
what he derives from certain travellers, of 
the Nasamonesi a people inhabiting nearer 
to the ipoas^s : and all we learn from these 
Nasgmones is, that having past a vast tract 
of arid deserts, they came to a great river 
which flowed from west to east^ and on the 
bank of which, there was a city. 

From date of this story, to the time of the 
eldei* PJiny, the ancients hav« given ho ac« 
ooitnfis of $he <x>untries a£ Africa^ aoutb of - 
the Asiatic colonies^ which from Egypt to 
tjf^ Straps fioktiized tins peovinciesi on tiltr 

2 S 
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Mediterranean. They never speak of Ni- 
giitia, without some, tale of men who were 
pigmies, or of men who were monsters :— • 
shewing they had no actual knowledge of 
the interior country, or true and authentic 
accounts to give: — unless it be true that 
some Africans lived in caves, some fed on 
the lotos, and some fed on one another, — 
Troglodites ! Lotophagi ! Anthropophagi ! 
yet we are told that the Romans penetrated 
to the Niger. Pliny, lib. v. cap. i. of his 
Histories, states in his time, " the Consul 
Suetonius Paulinus, with a Roman army,'* 
fer solitiidines nigri pulveris pervenisse ad 
Jluvium ^qui Niger vacatur: but then we 
have no further account of the people of 
Southern Nigritia from the Roman Consul^ 
than we before had from the Nasamones. 

The Romans indeed were little curious 
in extending their enquiries beyond what 
their schemes of policy and conquest ren- 
dered expedient. It is remarkable, that 
Sallust, speaking of a most powerful king, 
and who ruled the whoje country, east ward 
of Numidi^, and to the very Atlantic, should . 
say, — " Mauris omnibus Rex Boccbus impe-- 
ritabat, nobis neque pace neque bello antea 
cognitus/' 

Having thus cursorily, adverted to the 
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ignorance of the ancients respecting the in-* 
terior countries and people of Africa, let us 
consider what is our further knowledge of 
this quarter of the globe, and of its abori- 
gines, or Negro people, as derived from 
modern discovery. 

I think that, from the date of the voyages 
of the Portuguese, first directed by that 
great Prince, Henry de Visco, in the fifteenth 
century, down to the year 1788, when this 
Association was instituted for the purpose of 
exploring Interior Africa, — it will appear 
that we had gained no very clear and satis« 
factory intelligence respecting the aboriginal 
people of Africa. 

Having in this poiqt, as in others, esti- 
mated the information given by Mungo 
Park, as of a value above that given by 
former travellers, I shall briefly state the 
grounds of my opinion , referring occasionally 
to other Voyages of Discovery ;- — and this in 
a desultory way, — adverting only to what is 
most required for elucidation of my subject. 
— A progressive and systematic arrangement 
of the matter which I iHve in view, might 
extend this essay to a length beyond what is ' 
suitaole and proper for the present occasion^ 
-—arid a mere hint or sketch may be suffi- 
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cient for persons qualified, as those whom I 
address, to take up, and improve on each 
part of the subject. 

The Ehglish Captain^ Jobson^ who, in 
iGtOy went up the river Gambia 900 miles, 
by the water course, gives indfeed some 
account of ilative manners ;— but^far inland 
as was the country \*rhich he reached, yet 
his communications being confined to a 
short distance from the banks of the riv^, 
running to the Atlantic, ^nd the course of 
European trade, (on Which I shall have fur- 
ther tb remark,) the Africans he had to 
deal with appeared, in some degree, to have 
been altered in character and manners by 
foreign itifercourse, and by their former 
commerce with the Portingalls, as Jobson 
terms them. Jobsort, in his narrative, pub*- 
lished 1623, gives, however, some details of 
what he saw in the neighbourhood of Tenda 
respecting African customs and manners, 
in a genuine and aboriginal colour and 
form ; and which agree in each particular 
wit!) the accounts given by Mungo Park.' — 
And here I cannot but retnark, that those 
accounts, when compared^, shew how little 
manners and minds improve in Africa, And 
how longj and how much society has been 
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therfe at a stand: — Jobson saw, in 1620, 
exactly what Park saw in 1798. 

The philosophical conclusion, " that man 
is more admirable from* his capacity of ac-^ 
quireraents, than from his faculties in early 
and first possession/'— seems warranted by 
the course of improvements, which every 
nation of the earth may have occasionally 
taken:— ^Unless Africa furnish the excep- 
tion !— .Surely the aboriginal people in this 
great continent have made little. progress ! 

Even in the provinces of Africa bordering 
on the Mediterranean, and in commerce 
with enlightened Europe, civilization seems 
to have been anciently introduced, and sus- 
tained only by the arts and intelligence of 
colonies from Phoenicia, and the East. 

As Carthage fell, as Rome declined, as 
the Christian church, flourishing in bishops 
and fathers, and then glorying in martyrs, 
became proscribed, ahd . its people were 
driven from the country, and Africa was left 
to Negro Africans, all relapsed into barba- 
• rism! for the last invaders, Visigoths and 
then Saracens, seem in process to have sunk 
under the contagion of listlessness, indolence, . 
and submission around them, and to have 
surrendered their energies of proper charac- 
Her, rude and ferocious as it might be, to the 
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enervating climes of Africa, and to the 
habits of life and society which it generated 
— All that is valuable in coniraunities, — arts, 
science, manners, polity, seem to have been 
.retrograde in Africa since the seventh 
century. 

In the hiistory of the world, sciences have 
been occasionally forgotten, and arts been 
lost; but that the use of a native animal 
should be forgotten and lost; is a circum- 
stance which, I think, hath not often attend- 
ed , national decay and degradation. The 
curious exception again belongs to Africa : 
the African elephant is no longer tamed and 
the servant of ma,n, and its very docility is 
questioned : yet Polybius tells us, that Han- 
nibal had eighty elephants at the battle of 
Zama ; and Sallust, in his Jugurthine War, 
tells us that Sextius, the Quaestor of the 
Proconsul Calphurniust seized thirty ele- 
phants at Vacca, part of the royal .stud of 
Jugurtha. , 

Looking back for ages, and to the early 
conquests and establishment of the Saracens, 
I descry throughout Barbary, no progres- 
sive refinement of manners, no reforms in^ 
government, no improvement of grts, no 
acquirements of science !/ . 

This depressed and almost brutalized 
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State of so many nations might be attributed 
to the effects of Mahomedan bigotry, de- 
nouncing all knowledge as damnable that 
was not to be found in the Koran: yet the 
MussUlmen of Spain, and the doctors of the 
Al ham bra, were celebrated for arts and 
learning. 

As the strongest instance of retrograde 
science and civilization in Africa, I should 
adduce the posterity of 660,000 Mooris, 
towards the end of the i5th^ century ^x- 
peUea from Spain, and settled in Africai 
What is become of the arts, the literature, 
and accomplishments of this people? Is 
there any thing in the habits of life enforced 
by the climate and nature of country iti 
Africa, depressing all energies of the human 
mind ? Or how is this famous people so lost ' 
and gone by ? Or, tiave we yet to seek out, 
and find the learning and genius of the 
exiles from Spain, retired to the heart of 
^ Africa, and safe in an asylum at Melli, or 
Tombuetoo? Leo Africanus, himself a 
Moor expelled from Grenada 1499, in his 
accounts of Africa, (through which he then 
travelled) leads us to imagine that such re- 
pository of ancient arts and learning may 
yet be found: speaking of Tombuetoo, 
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yfhere he was resident in the year 1500, he 

.says^ magna bic jtidicum, dodorum, et saasr^ 

datum copid, qui magnifice regiis aluntur 

stipendiis, et infiniti libri manuscripti ex 

. Barbarid adferuntur. Books would not come 

but to those who read, or value them, and 

at least in Leo'^ time, there was at Tombuc- 

.too much deserving of the attention of a 

learned traveller. Leo then mentions Melli, 

regio qua extendit se ad fiunwn quoddam, 

.quod ex Nilo (L e. Nigra) effluit, trtcenta 

millid passuum; (this is Melli 300 miles 

south of the Niger, and nearly opposite to 

: Houssa, on the northern banks*} Leo conti- 

nueSi regnum opUlentissimum mafcume artifi^ 

cum et mercatorum copid ; frequentia templa^ 

.,-^^acerdotes. — etpopulus qui Nigritas omnes 

civilitate antecedunt.'-r-ThQ traveller is called 

to Tombuctoo as to a seat of learning :— 

at Melli he is invited to a scene of arts and 

commerce;— a city decorated with temples, 

and all that may denote a state of opulence, 

wdl ordered power, and civiliked manners. 

We cannot forego such great objects now 

Jn some degree before us; our emissaries 

.inu4t and will persist in the attempt to ex* 

plore the regiqn of the Niger. I now come 

to the Station and post of eQterprlse^^wh^tice 
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' it is proposed more imniediately to pursue 
the discovery. 

Mr. Nicholls having offered in the first 
instance, arid without reserve, to proceed in 
such line of travels as the views and in- 
terests of the Association might suggest; 
arid his talents, zeal, resolution, personal 
appearance, and character on enquiry, hav- 
ing appeared in each respect satisfactory, 
your Committee engaged his services ; and 
he is now in Africa, and by his letter of date 
January i8th; 1805, was then some days 
arrived at Old Calabar. 

Starting from the Bite of Benin, and pur* 
suing his travels to the north-east, in his 
Way towards the interesting cities on the 
Niger, he will have to pass an unexplored 
country, probably covered with intermediate 
nations of the * vera Nigritia,' the Negro 
aborigines of Africa; and have subject to 
his observation African manners, mind, and 
temper, in social life and in policy and go- 
vernments native and genuine. 

Having before adverted to the prdvlhces 
bordering on the Mediterranean, and the 
mixed nation of Moorish conquerors and 
Negro tributaries, or slaves, who covet 
isountiies north of the great Deserts of Zaara, 
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Kanem, and Harutsch, and the habitable 
spots which chequer these Deserts with a 
shew of partial and occasional fertility j — . 
I come now to a consideration of the " vera 
Nigritia :" and here again I must observe, 
that until the Travels of Mungo Park, and, 
on the other side of Africa, those of Horne- 
raan and Brown, (and of Bruce, as far as 
relates to the people he calls the Galla, ) we 
before knew little of the African Negro peo- 
ple, but as borderers on the sea, or on banks 
of rivers. 

The bigoted animosity of the Moor to 
the Fr.»nk, or Nazarene, heretofore, and 
until Horneman's journey, shut out the Eur 
ropean traveller from any means of visiting 
the interior country by caravans from the 
Mediterranean. As to our other sources 
arid means of knowledge, it may be observ- 
ed,— first, that the early naval adventurers 
had little idea of proceeding to any distance 
from their* ships. The first voyages insti- 
tuted for discovery had their full acconir 
plishmentand success in the discovery itself; 
those who immediately followed wentsorae-t 
thing, and but little farther ; and having 
examined the coasts, and chosen and forti- , 
fied some station for future resort, they? 
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returned to Europe with some samples of 
what was precious or curious, and with ac- 
counts of the people derived from what was 
most striking in appearances of barbarism 
and novelty. What is most excentric in con- 
duct and manners cannot truly designate 
character; yet matters of wonder and singu- 
larity constitute the interest of the old sailor's 
story, and the ordinary course of society 
and manners is passed by, as too tame for 
representation. 

The early voyages to Africa, described 
by Cadamosti, by Pigafeta from Lopez, and 
by others, thus fnay be considered as giving 
but an imperfect idea of the African people 
in some respects, and an exaggerated one in 
others. 

Subsequent adventurers became traders 
and settlers, and then the3rgave us an account 
of themselves, or of a people on a, narrow 
stripe of coast, whom they had taught to 
act, in some manner, as themselves. They 
shew us an African character adulterated 
by the worst and most sordid of European 
lessons and example in the course of trade ; 
by habits of trick and suspicion, and schemes 
of violence, and arts of evasion. Some 
original letters from Africans at Old Cala- 
bar, which I now lay on your table, will at 
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least place the Anglo** African character in a 
curiQu? point of view. 

In the last century, Snelgrave, Atkins^ 
and Francis Moore, I doubt not, justly 
represented what little they saw of the pep-^ 
pie of Africa: — but even Snelgrave. and 
Atkins, visiting the same countries, and 
within a short tinie of e^ch other, disagree 
in their information and opinions ; — the 
mixed character of the Negroes on the coasts^ 
as more or less affected and influenced by 
European intercourse, appeared in difl^ent 
forms and colour^ 

I pass by the representations made by 
traveUer/s of a modern date, as partial, and 
dictated In a mere sj^rit of controversy, on 
the question of, for or against an African 
slave-trade. If their accounts are true, it is 
not a genuine African character which they 
tells m of;— if untrue, they tell us worse 
than nothing, for they deceive jus..*-^ But, 
besidiss this, mere visitors to the coasts of 
Africa can bring us back no just representa- 
tjc«i of the aboriginal nnnd «nd temper.-.^ 
We must go to the interior of Africa for the 
African character ;— and it is tfao'e^ and to 
the very heart pf the country, thatthe epter- 
prise of travellers, in service of this AikSP^kl^ 
lion, will be directed. ^ 
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Regarding the accounU of Africa givea 
by modern writers with some distrust, I 
would make an exception in favour of the 
valuable Essay on the Government an4 
History of Dahomey^ by Mr. DalzelL*^ 
That writer gives us a curious and authentic 
type of African policy and government ;-^ 
and certain details of his History^ compared 
with the occasional remarks of others^ lead 
us to infer the same; or like system of des^ 
potism, ruling and dejn'essing the genius of 
Africa, from one extremity to another, Mr* 
Dalzell, resident two years at Aborney, goo 
miles inland from Whydab, in the Bite of 
Benin, tells us, — that, even the first penson^ 
ages of the state, and ministers of the king 
never approach him, but creeping on the 
ground, and throwing dust on their heads 
and bodies.-^— It is remarkable that Jobson 
mentions tlia like abject prostratkxi atTetida» 
800 miles to the north, — and Mr. Brown 
the same at Darfoor, 1800 miles to the 
East. — The wandering tribes of Africa, con- 
sidered apart, in every quarts where its 
people have a settled govemm^t, there ap*» 
pearsj as far as we yet know, a sameness 
and level of society throughout :— a national 
family Ijkeaess 90 suroogithat it may bo 
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said, — there is as little prominence in the 
Negro character, as in the Negro face. 

If any Europeans have known aught of 
interior Africa, it is the Portuguese : from 
Senegal to Sidrra Leona, to Angola, and 
round the Cape to the Moxarhbique, they 
•were the first discoverers and settlers ; and 
from settlements, some of which have been 
established nearly three centuries,^ (however 
on the coasts,) they must, at times, have 
extended their tr^de and communications, 
and, in some degree, their power, to inland 
countries. At Congo, in the i6th century, 
they formed a Portuguese province, or king- 
dom, with a Viceroy, Bishops, and all their 
establishments of Church and State. Their 
histories of this country, from their first 
brunt of enterprise, are, perhaps, engrossed 
too much by themselves, their conversions, 
and their conquests, to afford more than a 
desultory view of the people whom they 
discovered, and subjugated :— but this Por- 
tuguese history, becomes peculiarly interest- 
ing as an African history, from introducing 
to our notice the numerous and warlike 
tribes of the Eyoes, or Gagoes, who, as a 
kind of Negro Arab, (or Galla, such as Bnxce 
describes,) appear to cover the vast country 
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intermediate to Congo, and the eastern ' 
coasts opposite to Madagascar. 

The Portuguese are supposed to have ex- 
tended their settlements, or stations of trade 
to parts interior to the province of Congo ; 
and it is said that their messengers have 
even occasionally traversed the continent 
from Congo to Melinda. But there is a 
jealous secrecy in the Portuguese system of 
African commerce and government, which 
permits no information oh these subjects to 
transpire. Their published histories, how- 
ever, tell us, that armies, of that numerous 
and jextraordinary people, the Eyoes, have, 
at different periods, made cruel and preda- 
tory inroads on the inland frontier of Congo 
to the west ; and, at other times, on the 
confines of Quiloa'and Melinda to the east, 
, This eastern part of Africa, I have not 
yet touched upon, nor shall I now fur- 
ther do so than to remark, that the facility 
of communication with Arabia and the East 
hath given to the settlements on these coasts 
a distinct character and consequence : it 
hath been a coast noted in our Sacred His- 
tory,andfrom the time of Solomon. Vasquez 
de Gama, 1578, found on this' eastern coast 
of Africa a Mahommedan people such as 

VOL. 11. A a 
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Mecca itself tmght have jsetit forth; ^atid 
towns in buiiding^ tt^e, atid government 
auch as Aiiabmn itierchants might be sup* 
posed to inhabit. Thesm Mohammedan 
<:olonists seem however to have been satis** 
fied with the appropriating certain stations 
for trade and commerce, and to have occu^ 
pied no more of the interior country than 
tvaa necessary as a frontier to their settle-f 
Jh^ts, against the inroads of Moncemugis, 
Eyoe« or Gagoes, or Kafirs, or whatever 
roay be the denomination of the native 
Africans in the interior country : the name 
of Kafir, I understand to be a general term, 
denoting a people of intruders, and of foreign 
stock ; and this stock I take to be that of 
the Eyoes. Gaifci,- chieftain of the Kafirs 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
whom Mr. Barrow visited^ and describes, 
" as galloping on his ox, and as hospitable 
and just, and yet fierce and warlike,*' i^ 
verily a sable 'picture of the Arab sheik and 
character; and himselfandpeojJe show the 
mien and manners <rfa roving horde, though 
for a time allured to a settlement, from the 
richnesss of the country which they had fast 
peached, and then possessed. 
Homeman mentions the Tuarick«> ixi ft 
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manner designating numerous and warlike 
hordes of people, roving, and occasionally 
settling on particularly fertile spots, and to 
be found in every quarter throughout thtf 
north of Africa, from the provinces of Bar- 
bary to the belt of the Niger. 

The Eyoes or Gagoes may be imagined 
to infest, or to cover, the vast tract of coun- 
try from 200 miles south of that great river, 
to the mountains whiqh form the northern 
boundary of the territory of the Cape* 

In a country where fertility is scattered, 
and on small spots, as the Oasis occasionally 
appearing on the sands or rocky deserts of 
Africa ; and where thp means of life are 
scanty, and far and wide apart, the people 
must occasionally move about for subsis- 
tence, and will break into tribes of rovers 
and robbers from the very necessities of 
their country. 

As in some degree we may infer the 
nature and <:onstitution of a people from the 
face of country, and look for vigour of body, 
^nd warlike disposition in the mountaineers; 
afid expect to find weaker spirits, and milder 
manners in the fertile plain, which, provid- 
jbg for the ease of life, may soften the habits 
and temper of men ; so may we speculate 
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on a probable face of country from a sample 
given us of its peopled 

Observing that the Tuaricks subsist on 
the scattered Oasis to north of the Niger,— 
if south of the Niger we can ascertain that a 
people of likerovingdescription has appeared 
in considerable bands or tribes on distant 
and opposite points of coast, it may be no 
extravagance in speculation to suggest a 
probability that the intermediate country 
may be of a like description with tiiat north 
of the Niger; and that the continent of 
Africa may be in either latitude from the 
equator homogeneous, a vast sea of sand, 
with its rocks, with its fertile isles, with a 
boundary of coast occasionally rich, and 
with a fertile belt of land running from west 
to east, and dividing its northern and south- 
ern deserts. 

The stock of the Eyoe or Gagoe tribes, 
whence the nume;:ous hordes have spread 
over Southern Africa, hath been given its 
original root and settlement, in a district 
bordering east on Sierra Leona. Governor 
Dalzell, whilst resident at Aborney, saw 
ambassadors of the Eyoes, who came for 
tribute from a country to the north-east of 
Dahomey^ and where they were Maid to bo 
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numerous, to fight on horseback, and to 
command tribute from every nation within 
the sphere of their excursions and control 

I have thus lightly traced an outline of 
Africa, with merely occasional touches on 
the interior country ; I have purposely left 
my design to be filled up, by those to whom 
I address myself, as their information may 
supply, or their speculations may suggest, 
what is wanting to the subject. My purpose 
has been rather to excite, than to satisfy 
enquiry ; and on part of the institution, I 
solicit a communication from its Members 
severally of whatever they may know, or 
may have thought, on the subject of disco- 
veries in Africa. The advantage of this is 
obvious ; and that the collecting and concen- 
trating what is already known of Africa, 
might be highly serviceable for the Ijetter 
direction of any further research. 

As to the interesting people, whom I have 
introduced to your notice rather by anec- 
dotes and Surmise, than by any regular ac- 
count, you may probably in course of this 
year hear further of them from a traveller 
newly engaged in your service. Mr. Ni- 
choUs can scarcely move^ from his present 
station, in any direction to the interior coun- 
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try, without oocasibniilly meeting with the 
Eyoe people, if they spread over Bduthcara 
Africa, as I have yemured to suppose that 
liiey do. 

But you are entkled to a more particulftf 
eicplanation respecting the destination and 
purpose of Mr. NichoU^. In cases whett the 
safety of person, ^and success pf enterplrisQ 
may /df|)ei>don thg man beiii^ itnkn<>wii, 
and his project ikideclared, secrecy eaiiaot 
h/e too carefully enjcHFied aod kept ; but it 
would be an ofiiciai pedantry, and ^fko- 
tation of aecrepy indeed, dfnd of v/Hch you 
would have % just r^ht to comptei«, if the 
sdtemc of an intended voyage was with- 
held from yourselves, tlie promoters and 
suppoiters of the ujidprtaking, whilst it waa 
necessfarily published and procbimed at 
Livwpool* by s©li<^at«oi for reoommencta- 
tions and letters of credit, to be diwct^d to 
Negro merchants in ttae <|i»rter of Africa, 
to which your traveller immediately proceed- 
ed/ la truth* there can be no mftsohief in 
the notoriety, that Mr. Nicholfa sailed from 
Lhrerpool November ist, 1804, and arrived 
at old Calabar the Jan wary following: it 
was necessary that he should be thei^ 
known, and his purpose be in some ^degree 
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eecpiained for the ensuring confidence and 
pjfote^tiax Leaving Calnbar in whatevttt 
dhrectioi^ \m will h^ve to travel through 
ooumries uiy&xploi?ed by any European, and 
whwe it MTiU be for his own discretion, to 
nqpreaent hioiself, and purpose of joumeyj^ 
as he shall find it convenient Wheil 
amongst the Negro and Pagan people, such 
as we may presume to inhabit this quarter 
of Africa, the colour and appearance of Mn 
NichoJls may he the objects of wonder, and 
in some sort of suspicion ; but tjbey will riot 
b^ as certificates of the Nazarene diaracter 
daevm to the Moc^^ and exciting his direct 
pre^idiae, and enmity. The tcavellei? will 
have to obviate merely the natural alarm 
and sufi^iciona which the ncweky of his ap^ 
pearanfse may at first create; and to concii^ 
liate a rude and ignorant pepple, as o&er 
.travell0*s hav« done bdbre, and in diflSeratit 
quarters of the world. ^ 

Old Calabar, situated at the extreme d^h 
of the Gulph of Guinea, (adverting merely 
to the geographical base of Africa) aeems 
to place the traveller at an advanced post in 
that great continent, and to approximate hi^ 
first gtep towards objects of the greatest in- 
tei:«9t : but atlier considerations too have 
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directed your Committee in their selection of 
this post of enterprise, and apparent route 
of discovery. And first, as already has been 
intimated, that t^e traveller may meet with 
fewer obstacles and difficulties, to his pro* 
gress through countries south of the Niger, 
than if having to manage and elude the 
malignant bigotry of the Moors to north of 
diat river, and whom Mungo Park found 
to be worse than savage* 

Yet we must not be over sanguine in our 
expectations, or on merely specious fancies, 
hurry on our traveller to situations of dan- 
ger and uncertainty. The shortness of the 
way, is not always to be measured by a line 
of distance to the place : and analogies hiay 
prove but an unsure test, in estimation of 
the nature and disposition of a people. 

Before Mr. NichoUs leaves Calabar, he is 
therefore instructed to prepare himself for 
his travels, by previous enquiry, and by in- 
formation to be derived from various means 
and sources of intelligence, and which that 
station seems above all others t6 afford. 

The SIatees,or black chiefs and merchants 
of Old Calabar^ are said to be particularly 
enlightened in their commercial course and 
views, and to carry on their trade to rtmote 
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parts of Africa in every direction; toDegomba 
northward, to Houssa on banks of theNigefi 
and eastward as far as DarkuUa, and coun- 
tries south of Darfoor, where the slave mar- 
ket hath been noticed by Mr. Brown, and 
for which, .he says, the warriors of Darfoor 
made their predatory excursions, or selatda ; 
whence the word Slat^e, a word for slave- 
merchant on the coasts of the Atlantic, is 
probably derived. 

Mr. NichoHs has special recommenda- 
tions, and which we already know to have 
been well received, by these trading African 
chiefs; and from them, and from their 
agents, and from slaves and others, who 
may occasionally come to Calabar from the 
interior countries, Mr. NichoHs is directed to 
collect and note down every matter* of curi- 
ous and interesting information respecting 
countries and people in every quarter; and 
he is instructed to omit no opportunity, from 
time to time, of transmitting to your Secre- 
tary, the result of his enquiries. 

After some months residence at Old Ca- 
labar, Mr. NichoHs will engage in personal 
enterprise of discovery, with the advantage 
pf some previous knowledge of the people, 
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and face of country he is about to pass, m«> 
slructing him in the way he is fto take, and 
the manner in which he can' best travel : and 
further, with the personal advantages of 
having been some time domesticated ^itb 
the Africans, knowing hpw to fall in with 
tjieir manners and cu^m.s, how not to oSsvd 
their tempers and prejudices, and with some 
knowledge of their language. 

The Association will derive a more im* 
modiate and certain advantage from Mr. 
NichbUs having thus remained for a certain, 
ticne stationary and collecting intdligenoe; 
as whatever may be the nsque, or eventual 
&£aiity of the adveotmrous journey in which 
he will thenceforward engage, they will yet 
be assured of the prelirninary intelligence, 
and of infonnation respecting a new and 
interesting quarter of Africa, to foe added to 
IJMir st<)ck pf knowledge respecting that 
QOiobtiiient, and which too may serve as pre- 
iniyes fox: furtter research. 

Mr. NichoUs, when writing his first dis* 
patch, dated Calabar, January 18, 1805, 
had been landed l^it a few days in Africa,, 
and had only to state, that in the first in- 
stajnce he h«d bae^ well; ceceivedi that hft 
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wias in the best health and spirits, and that 
l\i^ had hopes of accomijliBhwg every pur- 
pose of his voyage. 

i shall now advert to another traveller, 
m whose situation and safety the Associa-p 
don justly eni^tain a p^alii^r feeling and 
imenest. I have to state that Mr. Mac«- 
doQogh, long time Consul at Tn^li^ on the 
• 91^ of December last, meeting me at the 
table of Str Joseph fianks, mentioned that he 
had^ wken at Tripoli, received accoutits from 
a very respectable Mooriah merchant, of 
Ju^su{)h, or Horneman, having been well st 
C^s'na about the month of June, 1803, and 
tbat he was there highly respected as a Mar 
rabout, or Mussel man saint. 
. Scarcely two y.ears have elapsed sinoe 
Horneman, according to this account, waa 
-known to he safe and well ; and We must 
not yet forego the hopes of receiving from 
himself, an account of the interesting tract 
of country which he had then reached, and 
of his obsei'vatiohs nmde, successively at 
Cas'na, atHoussa, and at Tombuctoo* 

Meanwhile, respecting Tombuctoo I have 
some curioys and interesting matter to com- 
municate, received in a lett^ from IVfr. 
Jackson, merchant of Mogadore, addressed 
to Sir Joseph Banks. 
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Fincbunh'^streei^ ittb Nivemler^ 1804* 

.Sir, 

When I last had the honour of writing 
to you, I was in hopes of receiving some 
authentic and important intelligence relative 
to the city of Timbuctoo ; I have now re* 
ceived it, ^nd having compared it with my 
former notes on the subject, I find they 
agree in all the principal points; both are 
from the highest authorities, and from per- 
sons who have resided many years at Tim- 
buctoo, with whom I have formerly had 
considerable commercial relations : it might 
possibly be satisfactory to name the, differ- 
ent sources of my intelligence, but I am 
not authorized to discover names so well 
known at Fez, at the emperor of Morocco's 
court, and at Timbuctoo, whilst there re- 
miains the most distant prospect of my 
returning to Mogadore in a mercantile 
capacity. 

The city of Timbuctoo, or Timucatub, 
the first being the Arabic, the last the 
Chelew name, is situated on the south side 
of Sahara, three (erhellat) days journey from 
the confines of that desert, on an eminence ; 
it is surrounded by sandy hills, and is ten 
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English miles north of Kabra, which latter 
is on the northern bank of the Nile El 
Abide, and, is the port of Timbuctoo: this 
city is fourteen miles in circumference, but 
it is not walled in. It is situated about two 
hundred and thirty miles east of Jinnie,one 
thousand miles west of Houssa, fifteen hun- 
dred miles SSEof Fez, and eleven hundred 
and fifty miles from Wednoon. The Nile at 
Kabra is as wide as the Thames at London; 
it passes through Cashna* and Houssa ; the 
king, whose authority is acknowledged at 
Timbuctoo, resides at Jinnie, his name or 
appellation is JFoolo. The excellent police 
of Timbuctoo is extolled by every one ^yho 
has been there ; it is governed by a divan of 
twelve (el alemma or) men learned in the 
Mahommedan law, and a chief or umpire, 
who retains his place, together with the 
twelve, three years. The houses are spaci* 
ous, having generally no upper apartments ; 
the foundations are of stone, on which they 
erect a (hayt del kiss) or wall of terras; 
they have a large open square in the middle 
of the houses, but having separate apart- 

• Cashna is called by the Arabs, Bcb El Houssa, 
vrhich Mgnifies the gate or entrance of Houssa ; as: Santa 
Cruz is called Beb Soudan. 
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rpfents for the womeni strangers Art teieivdL 
ttnd entertamed v^fithout 6et\ng the female* 
(of whom they are extremely jedloiis, ) irt a 
detached part of the toiHdmg^ ceiWed a dwaria. 
The inhabitEinM ctf the town, as( well a* 
those of the adjacent country, are hospitable, 
and strangers from all countries are well 
Ireceived ; all religions are tolerated ; the dif 
is extremely salubrious artd Invigorating; 
a great traffic is carried on from Jinnie f6 
the shores of the Red Sea, to Jidda, and t6 
Mecca ; the Nile of Jinnie and Timbucioo 
overflows in summer ; river horses (elkiel 
d'elma) are fdund in the Nile, aftd (elfeel) 
' elephants abound in th^ adjacent country. 
When Mulay Ismael was Emperor of 
Morocco, the district of Timbuctoo was 
under his goycrnment; he maintained a 
garrison of four thousand men there, called 
EI Abide d'Sidy Bukarie ;* the city paid him 
pn annual tribute of one hundred zahaht de 
deheb, or bars of pure gold, each of the value 
of fifty thousand^ dollars. When Mulay 

* One hundred thousand of Bukarie blacks were 
given by a black king of Soudan to Muley Hamed 
Dfihebby, Eofiperor of Morocco ; many of them wert 
Houssonians ; their generation fortn the present impe- 
ror's troops chiefly. 
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Ismae} died, it is reported that all the kitehen 
caldrons and other utensils, bolts of his 
palaces, &c. &c* were of pure gold. -After 
hiis death the Timbuctoans refusing to pay 
tribute, the Bukarie blacks of Ismgers garri- 
son intermarried with the natives, and their 
generation forms a principal part of the 
present population pf this great city. 

The emperor of Morocco receives at the 
town of Tafilelt, a. gate-toll or duty on the 
exit of all camel and mule loads of mer--t 
chandize; tjie duties collected in this way 
on tobacco, salt, dates, form a contaderable 
part of his revenue; dried fish is carried 
from Santa Cruz to Tafilelt, to be bartered 
for dates for the Timbuctoo Vnarket; East 
India manufactures, coffee, spices, linens^ 
and manufactured cottons, are also sent to 
Tinibuctoo. One of the Emperor's minis- 
ters, who was collector of gate-duty at 
Tafilelt at the beginning of the present Em- 
peror's reign, has assured me that ten thou-r 
sand load of salt, tobapco, . dates, &c. went 
annually from Tafilelt to Timbuctoo and 
other places in the interior, and that he was 
frequently receiving money without inter-, 
mission, from sun rise to sun set, for the 
abovementioned duties. 
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Jinnie abounds in gold ; the Fez Moors 
are extremely jealous of the trade, : . they 
reckon one journey there, with a safe return 
to Morocco, sufiident to establish their in* 
dependence. 

Houssa is a very extensive city, and it 
possesses a large tract of rich country ; the 
Nile EI Abide passes through the town ; 
its trade with Timbuctoo is very consider- - 
able ; it is reported that a dollar's worth of 
rice or Indian corn is sufficient for the an* 
nual consumption of a poor man.. 

The factory established by the Fez mer- 
chants at Timbuctoo is extremely rich. 
Slaves, manufactured and unmanufactured 
gold, and gold dust, gum Soudan, and odo-» 
riferous drugs, are exchanged for Blast India 
muslins, Manchester cottons, linens, arid 
some West India produce. I have been 
assured, that five thousand dollars invested 
at Fez, or at Mogadore, in European mer- 
chandize, and sent to Timbuctoo to be bar- 
tered Tor Soudan produce, returns, in a year 
or two at farthest, twenty thousand dollars, 
clear of all charges and expenses what- 
soever. 

Being rather indisposed, I shall not have 
the pleasure of waiting on you till next 
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week; when I shall have the honour of ex- 
» plaining any part of the above description 
whjch may appear to you ambiguous. In 
the interim 

I remain. Sir, 
Your faithful humble servant, 

James G. Jackson. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart, K. B. (jfc. Vc. 

Some circumstances mentioned in this 
letter may be taken in explanation of the 
communications respecting the government 
of Totnbuctoo made l)y the Sherepff Ha^ 
Mohammed, and inserted in my Report of 
last yean ^ ^ 

The Shereef mentions the king of Bam- 
barra as sovereign of Tombuctoo, and that 
in the year 1800, he marched with his army 
to dispossess a Moorish aristocracy, who 
had usurped the government. Mr. Jackson, 
adverting to some time in 1805, mentions a 
divan of twelve learned Musselmen, with a 
president, as forming the constituted autho- 
rities in Tombuctoo, and with a change of 
the individuals in power every three years ; 
this limitation of office may be considered in 
part, as answering to the reform in govern- 

VOL. ih B b 
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jBcnt made by the king- of jB^mbayjca, when 
three years before, as Ifagi Mohamihed 
si^ys, he marched from Sego, to depose, or 
limit the authority of the Moors. 

Wooloo king of Jennie is indeed men** 
tioned by Jackson, as sovereign of Tombuc- 
too ;— but Jennie too bay be considered as 
subordinate, and the king of Bambarra as 
paramount lord both of Jennie and Tombuc» 
too. These feudal gradations appear to be 
common in Africa. Exactions of tribute 
firom weaker princes by the stronger, and 
a succession of subordinate, and tributary 
dii^9 appear to constitute the general sys-^ 
tem x>f power in that quarter of the world. 
The most warlike and strongest potentate^ 
GoUects tribute ^nd claims a paramount 
soverdgnty, as far as his armies and am* 
bitssadors can reach. 

Mr. Dalxeli; when at the court of the 
powerful king of Dahomey, saw ambassa-* 
ciorsfrom the more powerful king of the 
Eyoes, who c^me for an annual tribute, 
Aa f«r bfeck as the year 1500, Leo Africanus 
$pe3kiog of the frequent wars in which the 
i^atioini of Africa were engaged, says-^ 
MMmmt belHg^antw qui trihtum persolver^ 
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FnAn these desultory accounts, "when 
brought together and compared, Mte jBoKect 
further and just grounds of inference as to 
the governments and state of interior Africa. 

Mr. Jackson, in a second letter, gives us 
information respecting the^geography of the 
kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, and suggests 
the foUowijig pbsemlnons on our inaps of 
Africa* 

To the Right Hon, Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. ^ 

No. $d, ScfOihampt'oH^treet^ 
t '?: Btgonisburyt^^rej Jan, l^0&* 

Sir. ; , . ' 

In , Arrowsmith's Map of Africa, which, 
takendltogether^ is probably the best eiistant, 
t^iie ore many districts and man[y tribes 
erroneiwyly named ; this corruption of names 
IS such, that if an Arab, unaccustomed to 
converse with Europeans, should be asked 
the situation of Marakos, Wulul,Wadelims,« 
&c. which appear on the Map in question,^ 
he would think he was addressed in some 
strange language, and would be unable to 
give satisfactory information on the subject; 
it appears;, therefore, important that such 
errors should , be pointed out', arid presented 
to the Conimlttee of the African Assbcia- 
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tion ; I have therefore the honour of trans« 
mittuig to you roy observations on this 
subject. ^ 

Mulul R. should be Muluwia R^ 

Larach - - Laraiche. 

Marmora - ^ Mathora. ^ 

Fedales Isle * ' Feda^la. 

Al Mansor - -ElMansoriA. 

Mazagon - - MazaganorElBeriga, 

Voladia - - ElWoladia 

Marakos R. «^ - Marakosh is the Ara« 
bic appellation of Marocco. This river 
is called Wed TansifF, or Tansiff R. ; 
it rises in the Atlas mountains, and 
passing about three miles north of Mo- 
rocco, it discharges itself in the ocean 
fifteen south of Asfi br Saffi, dividing' 
the two Arab provinces of Abda and 

* Shedma. 

C. de Geer is called by the Chelews Afi^-nie. 

Taredant should be called Tarbdarit. 

Tamara - ^ ^ Tamaract, the 

c guttural t. 

S^ntaCruz - * Santa Cruz; the 

^v, Portuguese name when it was in their 

possession ; Agadeer, the Chelew name, 

gn^ Jfeb Spydan^ the Arabic name j so 
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called from its being the first commer- 
' cial town on this side of the Desert of 
Sahara. 

Meca should be Called Messah, a very fer- 
tile country abounding ih vineyards, 
olive plantations, and corn. I have 

~- ' 4)een in every part of the country about 
Messah ; thfe soil and produce is of the 
best kind, (if possible it may be a finer 
country. than the extensive plains of 
Temsena, or Alshaerrah Rummela, or 
even to the environs oif the Sanctuary 
of Muley Driss Zerone in the Northern 
Atlas, where I haye also been, and 
was the first and the only European 
who ever slept in the sanctuary of the 
planter of the Mahommedan religion 
in west Barbary:) At Messah there are 
the remains of a Portuguese fort; two 
silver mines near the bed of the river, 
and a mine on an eminence, said to be 
a gold mine. . I was enabled to visit 
these mines, although th6y were pos- 
sessed by the enemies of the people of 
Messah ; being in company with a par- 
ticular Arab friend of mine, Alkaid 
Mohammet bn Delemy, chief of the 
Deleim Arabs, and at that time Vice- 
roy of Sus. 
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Agulon should bQ Ag^luh* a tribe of Che- 
lews g^erally 4t war with Messah. 

Wednoon, the district belonging to Nun or 
Noon, extends froi^ the province of 
Ait B^maran to the northern coi^fines 
of Saha^ ; it is a very fine country, 
tb^ mutton is of a peculiarly &x^ fla- 
V9ur, anc} is sent to the emperor at 
Morocco or Fez;, for his own usq. The 
inhabitants are Qrigina],Iy Af^^^ ^^^t 
h^ing internn^rried with the Clnelews 
and Moors^ar^Qa^ledpqw>Mu$selmenes 
tpdistingi{ish^ them,fr9^ the sttirrQund- 

Suj^ssa, should be Soak-Afsah» or mar- 
ket of Ass^h ; 'this, mjrk^t is held 
annually aboujt harve;st tinqij?^ apd is 
fiequented by the peqple of Sejin 
Mess^h, Tafilelt, Fighig^ Apg?*^, El 
Gwb, Bled El Gerid, the Aiab^r of the 
Desert, and various tribe? froni the 
interior: of Africa ; it continues, a, fort- 
nighty ajad gold dust, sl^vesg,, gums, 
olive oU, ar^aoic oil, silver ore,, ostrich 
feath^rsj^antinjpny, and indigo (^ Tafi- 
]e;lt, ^. B^j^ exchanged for l^utppean 
njapufaf tures, &<:. 

Mon^elmiqes shptt^ be ca W Ej[,J%ssel- 
njine. The district of We^AfQilijStVeiy 
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extensive along the coast, aiiid isfinha^ 
bited .by Moors or Musselmen^, to 
distinguish them from the Arabs, . 
Wadeiirosy should be Woled Deleim, i. e. 
the sons of Dekimy, ^5 3^ 

Labdessebas, should be Woled Busebbkh, 

SSgil Missa, - - Sejih Messah, 

Before the Portuguese' fodk possession of 
Messah, the district of Sus Was part of an 
empire; the Emperor resided at Tarodant 
and at Messah; the state prison was at 
Messah ; when the prisoners were not b^ 
hiead^d, fhey were eith'ei'acquitted orseht'tb 
a large prison 'east of Tafilelt, wliere they 
remaihed for life ; thjis prison was caB6d f He 
prison of Messah, or Sejun T^eiSisah, and the 
Emperor of Morocco to this day has the 
title of Sultan of TafiMt and S4jun Messah. 
Haher, should be Sahara £1 harrah 2[^U.L9 

Taudeny^ - Taudienie, ^J^j^ Oasis 

/ ^ ' and wells, 

Aroan, - r Arawan, ajj^ Oasis, 

watering-place. Akabers sojourn hercu 

seven days. 
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The language spoken by. the Chelews, 
inhabitants of the southern Atlas, or Atlas, 
south of the city of Moroccx>, is called 
pjjj^ :* the chief tribes are Haha (which 
extends from Mogadore to Cape de Geer), 
Ait Elkoh, Idantenan, Ait Bamaran, Kitrivas, 
Alsigina, Stukka. 

The language spoken by the Brebers 
who inhabit the Atlas Mountains, north of 
Morocco, is called Elsen, or Elkillem Bre- 
ber ; the tribes of this people, (at least those 
whom I have seen, and I have travelled 
through their country,) have much . of the 
ancient Roman physiognomy ; they are cou- 
rageous and hardy, a warlike race, distinct 
in manners, dress, customs and language, 
from -the Chelews, tfie Arabs, and the 
Moors; their chief tribes are the Amorites 
or Ait Emure, Ait Amer, Ludaya, and 
Girwan. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir Joseph, 

Your roost obedient, 

James G. Jackson* 

* Aioazirgh. 
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Closing, my Report of Communications 
respecting Africa, received in the course of 
last year, I have to mention a letter received 
from Professor Blumenbach, at Goetingen^ 
stating an offer of service by a person whom 
the Professor very highly recommends, as 
qualified to engage in prosecuting any fur- 
ther voyage of discovery which you may have 
in view. 

Our worthy Treasurer will shortly open 
the state of your accounts, and by which 
the funds of the Society will appear to be 
fully competent, for the affording means of 
farther enterprise, and employing the tra- 
veller proposed, if on enquiry he shall ap- 
pear to be qualified for the undertaking. 

W.Y 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ • 

The Treasurer then made his Report of 
disbursements for the outfit and voyage of 
Mr. Nicholls, and of the balances in hand; 
and the account having been approved of by 
the meeting as most clear, full, and satis- 
factory ; and there appearing a considerable 
balance applicable to further service, it was 
resolved, that *^ the offer of service, con- 
tained in the letter of Professor Blumen- 
bach, be referred to consideration of the 
Committee." 
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Tbe Joltowing Members of the Associathft 
> were then appointed tbe Committee for the 
ensuing Tear : 

The Earl of Moira. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. K, B. 

Sir John Stepney, Bart. 

Sir John Throgmortop, Bart. 

Roger Wilbraham, Esq.' 

William Morton Pitt, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. Hamilton, Treasurer. 

Sir William Young, Bart. Secretary. 

Ordered, that the above Report by the 
Secretaiy, be printed for the use of the 
Society. 

Joseph Windham, President. 
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May sotb, 180*;^. 

jit a General Meeting of the Subscribers to 
the Association/or Promoting the Discovery 
of the Interior Parts of Africa, , 

JOSEPH WINDHAM, ESQ. IN THE CHAIR. 

1 HE Secretary, in his last Report of the 
Proceedings of the Committee to the Ge- 
neral Meeting, on the agth May, 1806, stated, 
the expectation which the Members might 
justly entertain, of considerable information 
likely to be derived from the future corres* 
pondence of their traveller, Mr. Henry Ni- 
cholls, at that time employed in the service 
of the Association. In the long and descrip- 
tive letters sent by Mr. NichoUs to the Se- 
cretary, dated from Old Calabar, after a 
short residence there of six or eight weeks, 
and which had been laid before your Cora- . 
mittqe, and were then submitted to the Ge- 
neral Meetings many very curious particulars 
Qf the mpd^ of living, the habits, and man« 
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Tiers of the natives, and also . of the govern- 
ment 6f the country, are clearly stated by 
him, and with a degree of talent and obser- 
vation, naturally leading the Society to form 
hopes that their ^wews in S!$nding out Mr. 
Nicholls would have been completely an- 
swered: but, unfortunately, it is now the* 
duty of the Ccmimittee tp state to the Cte- 
neral meeting, that, notwithstanding the 
strong and vigorous constitution of Mr. 
Nicholls, and his full confidence in his abi- 
lity to resist the effects of an unwholesome 
climate, within one month after the date df 
his last letter, and in less than three months 
from his first residence at Old Calabar, he 
fell a victim to the disease incident: to all Eu- 
ropean travellers oti that Coast; and what 
atlds to the misfortune of his lo*6,' 5s, thit at* 
the time of his death there was no plergon 
with him either inclined or capable of secur- 
ing his papers, or any part of his property 
which could be of value to his friends, or df 
use to the Association. By this event the 
views of the Association have been disappofn-:^ 
ted, and the public and ourselves have f 01 
lament the loss of a traveller whfo, fronr hfe 
zeal and accomplishm^fnts, seemed calculated 
to a<ld eonsidwably to the stock of informal 
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tion in commercial aijd political obJTOte,«?^ 
well as, in those of geography ajvi natural 
science. 

Mr. Nicholls's letters are three, and they 
detail at considerable length his observations 
on the characters and ways of living of that 
pfft of Africa to which his wquiries were 
directed ; in addition to some particulars in. 
natural history, he describes the country for 
some miles round Old Calabar, from his own 
personal observations, and also the course of 
rivers, the agriculture, and general charac-^ 
ters of the inhabitants dwelling at a distance 
from the place of his abode, as collected from 
the best and fullest information in his power , 
to obtain from the slave merchants, and 
others, who had arrived from those parts of 
the country to which he was instructed, in 
his future progress, to approach and exa-^ 
mine; and with such information as he had 
acquired, and with that which his zeal and 
ability would have provided, we should most. 
pTobably have derived a large portion of 
knowledge of a country and its inhabitants, 
with which both the curiosity and interest of 
the civilized part of mankind would have 
been greatly increased and indulged. 
The substance of Mr. Henry Nicholls's 
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correspondence is now laid before the Ge- 
neral Meeting, n6t so much with a View of 
communicating any very material informa- 
tion on the great objects of his enquiry, as 
to shew the habits and modes of life preva- 
lent amongst the inhabitants on the coast, 
and which may possibly be of service to some 
future traveller. 



Dated OldCalahary Feb. 15/*, 1805. . 
Received in London p Aug. iQth, 1805* 

I FORWARDED, Sir William, by the ship Bess, 
Mr. Thomas Tittle master, which sailed a 
few days after my arrival at Calabar, some 
hasty observations and some letters ; I now 
forward to you arranged observations. 

On Monday, January 14th, 1805, we en- 
tered the mouth of Old Calabar river, which 
empties itself into the great gulf of Guinea, 
and came to anchor a little way up the river. 
The entrance is very fine, and on each point 
there stands a small town, which is only 
perceivable on either point by the smoke.. 
The western point is called Tom Salt's point, 
where a town stands, governed by a chief 
who bears the same name, which he many 
years ago obtained by making salt, their 
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only article of traffic^ having no communi- 
cation with white men, and having no dis- 
position to sell slaves. It is a very great 
error of all geographers and navigators in 
laying that point down as Tom Shot's point, 
the proper name being Tom Salt's point. 
From report he possesses some very peculiar 
traits of character, holding in abhorrence the 
selling of slaves, and supports himself and 
people by selling salt, yams,, goats, &c. : he 
has some communication with the Bonny 
people. We were at anchor only four miles 
from the town, but it stands so miich among 
the woods we could see no part of it I wished 
very much to have gone ashore, but the Cap- 
tain observed there might be some danger in 
trusting myself in the town, and I declined it. 
The next day we anchored off Parrot 
Island, a small island about twenty-five miles 
Up the river, which has taken its pame from 
the vast flights of those birds which are 
(daily hovering over it. The whale island^ 
which is about nirie or ten miles in circiara- 
ference, is one complete bed of mud, over^ 
grown with large mangroves, with their 
shoots hanging down from every ^ branch, 
apparently eager to reach the mud to take 

VOL. II. C c 
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root. I endeavoured to penetrate the islana 
by a small creek, and I believe I should have 
been successful, hiki I not been stopped by 
a large tree, which had fallen immediately 
across the cfifeek, I saw a vast number of 
beautiful kingfishers, and sfoftie sitiatl bi^rfs 
of a very beautiful plumage, with a &mali 
red comb above each eye, very like thfe comb 
of a cock. The alligatdris Ukewisfe are :Vei*y 
Numerous, but I did not isee any.. There is 
^noth^r iskiid, opposite Farrotlslahd, called 
fames Island, in every respect resertiWittg 
the other, but being much smaller. We 
^ited at Parrot Island two days fbr a pSdt 
tb'take us oveJrthe shallow part of thfe Hvfet*, 
Which extends about thtee miles up the ri\^*: 
befwfeen^Paf Kit Island and Duke ToWn,th'e 
channel is very shalldw, and only three 
fathom water. . ^ 

^On the 17th of January, at seven o'^ctodfc 
ih the ievenirig, we arrived at Old 'Cdlabai^ 
(Duke Town), when I immediately Wiitted 
upon the. principal chief dhd trader, fegbtt 
Young Eyambo, and to my great mortifica- 
tibn fdund myself v<Jry badly received. Ht 
wished tb know my reasons for coming to 
lil^ country ; if 1 came to build a foW tb*. 
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same as on the Gold Coasrt, or if I came 
from Mn Wilberforce. I observed i had 
come for neither of those purposes; that I 
iiad been sent by some great men in my 
country to endeavour to find out dye-'«roods 
and Other things, to increase their trade^ and 
do good for all Calabar. 

He ^till appeared dissatisfied^ and eyed 
me with some little ferocity , saying, if I carafe 
fix>m Mr. Wilbeiferce they would kill me. 
In this temper of mind we parted ; but I di4 ' 
hot at all feel disheartened by my reception, 
tiofnng that when he had properly ilnj9er- 
stood a letter which I had brought him from 
Captaita Jones of Liverpool, he might fed 
better disposed to deceive and assist me. 

The next morning I again went on shore 
after saluting the town with eleven guns, the 
town returning five guns,and two other ships 
in the harbour five gunseach,at the sametime 
hoisting their esisigns and pendants. I called 
up(m Egbo Young Eyambo, who received 
tne with every degree of politeness and at*^ 
tention. We then entered into a further ex- 
planation of my coming there, when I can* 
didly^old him it was to look at his country, 
tad to desdtibe the beasts, birds, fishes, and 
|>lants, and to write a large book about it. 
Ccs 
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This explanation so well pleased him that 
he shook me by the hand, and promised me 
every assistance to go all over his territory 
and the neighbouring kings, and to forward 
me with safety as far towards the interior as 
his people dare go without endangering 
their own safety. He then spoke of Captain 
Cook, part of whose Voyages he had got, 
and again expressed how happy he should 
feel in assisting me. I then left him in niuch 
better spirits than the night before. 

Egbo Young Eyambo is between sixty 
and seventy, five feet ten inches high, very 
corpulent, and rather a commanding de- , 
portment ; he appears a little disfigured by 
large bony excrescences upon his knees and 
elbows ; he has a small nose and a large 
mouth, and all together has rather a plea- 
sant countenance. I then called upon Duke 
Ephraim, another chief, and by far the 
greatest trader, who likewise promised me 
every assistance in his power, and bffered 
me a house belonging to him to take up 
my residence in during my stay in Calabar^ 
which I accepted. He is a very elegant 
formed young man, six feet high, with a 
very expressive countenance, and his skin 
is rather blacker than the Calabar people in 
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general. I was much pleased with him, and 
shall endeavour to make him my friend. 

I then called upon another chief and 
trader, Antera Duke, whose appearance and 
countenance did not at all please me, having 
a bold and daring countenance, with some 
appearance of malignity lurking about it: 
he possesses apparently great activity of 
mind. To-day I made my arrangemertts to 
take up my residence on shore, purposing 
to take possession the following day. 

Sunday, the soth of January, I went tip 
to Creek Town to see the king, and a chief 
and trader, Ego Honesty, king of Ebongo ; 
we proceeded up a small creek in a boat for 
about eight miles, when we arrived at Creek 
Town. I called upon Ego Honesty, king of 
Ebongo, and delivered my letter, which 
being wrote in a free hand, he could not im- 
mediately read, but requested I would do it 
for him, He received me in the most friendly 
manner, promising me every assistance, and 
begging I would come and live with him, for 
the present, ofFerihg me part of his house, 
which I declined for the present, promising 
him that after I had been eight weeks at Ca- 
labar, I would come and stop with him the 
same time. In person the king of Ebongo is 
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about six feet high, with an extreme good- 
natured negro countenance, has a very com- 
manding deportment, and is a very great 
warrior. He is really a very friendly man : 
seeing my handkerchief was a little wet with 
perspiration, he kindly brought me a new 
silk one, and begged I would exchange with 
him. After staying some time with him, I 
called upon the king, who, in fact, is nobody, 
being a mere nominal title, the tftders pos- 
sessing all the power. The king is a very 
old man^ at least eighty years of age, but 
does not appear in the least infirm, but very 
thin, and his skin much wrinkled. 

Creek Town is much better calculate for 
observation than Duke Town, as the country 
from it has a gradual ascent, and the ground 
firm and good, but still there are no ^paths 
but like sheep pads, and the boughs meet 
together at top, yet the walking is extremely 
bad, the heat being excessive, and not a 
breath of air can come near you. 

January 21st. Duke Ephraim called upon 
me this morning, and I accompanied him in 
his canoe about fifteen miles down the river, 
where the ship Bess lay, just a going to sail 
for England. The canoe paddled down in 
about an hour and a half ; we remained 
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parted, Captain Jones politely saluted ip[\q 
with five gvuis. 

Ja^nuaIy aad. T^e kwg pa^ne aboard tl?e 
ship from, Creek Town; we s?^]|Uted Jii^ 
with five guns, and the town with three. I 
presented Ego Honjesty and Egbo Young 
with two very handsome rings and two 
qa^es,^ with which they ^ppe^U'ed very raucli 
pleased. ; : ^ 

January 24th. Set out for Aqua Town tft 
p^y niy respects to Ici^g Aqya, abput three 
niiles distance from Old Calabar, by a small; 
p^jh like a sheep pad, and on e?iGh side very 
thick brushvfopd. I foivid hioi in his pa^ayerr 
house, entertaining a neighbouring chief: 
be received me in the most ehearful good- 
t^mp^red manner possible, ordering me at 
sea^t by himself, and begging me to partake 
of some mimbo. I talked to him some time,* 
^s he speaks a little English ; I explained to: 
bim wbat were my mptivea for coming to 
his country, pnd he expressed an inclination, 
to r^nd^r me every assistance in bis power,; 
ordering one of h}9 ^ple to shew me all 
^ont the town, whicfa is composed of a^ 
nunaber of low houaas, supported by man-^v 
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grove sticks, and covered over with bamboo^ 
laid across and afterwards thatched with 
bamboo leaves. After seeing all the town, 
I again returned to the king, and when I de- 
parted heprestoted me with a goat as a mark 
of his friendly disposition towards me. 

To-night I slept in my own house, and a* 
it had not been inhabited for some time, l 
was greatly annoyed by lizards, rats, centi- 
pedes, and ants, which during the night were 
running about in all directions. The lizards 
jire very numerous, and some of them very 
beautiful. 

January 26th. Walked as far as Henshaw 
Town, called upon the principal traders. 
Jemmy Henshaw and Gentleman Honesty. 
Henshaw Town is about two miles from 
Calabar ; was well received, and they ap- 
peared much pleased at my calling upon 
them : proceeded from thence to Cameroon 
Tpwn, about three miles from Henshaw 
Town, where no person of consequence re- 
sides ; from thence returned to Duke Town, 
about three .miles distance: to-day I collec- 
ted sevetal curious plants and shrubs. Al- 
though I walked in the heat of the sun i did 
.not feel much fatigued by my walk of at 
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least ten miles, for wherever I had an oppor- 
tunity of an opening to look about me^ I 
availed myself of it. 

January 29th. Called upon a trader of the 
name of Momo Dick, at king John Ambo's 
Town, about one mile. from Calabar, and 
accompanied him to a small fish town upon 
Aqua river, about seven miles from Duke 
Town; we passed all the way through a 
small narrow path. When I arrived there 
the people seemed all very much surprised, 
never having seen a white man before. They 
examined my hair, opened my shirt breast 
to look at my skin, invited me to drink 
mimbo and eat broiled fish, and brought me 
some fine flavoured fruit, very like a lemon 
in size, but a very smooth skin, which they 
called orade; but whilst I was amusing 
myself at their innocent curiosity, I was 
suddenly alarmed by the most agonizing 
shrieks ; I looked around and saw two men 
dragging from a post to which he had clung 
a youth about sixteen ; in anotHer place five 
or six women were holding a poor old man, 
who appeared to wish to rescue the boy, 
When I camef^ to enquire the cause of this 
confusion, I found the trader had purchased 
the son of the man who had been entertain^ 
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k^g ua for » J^bvej^ and his people were theii 
farrying hi?i a^w^y. I assure you, 3ir Wil'^ 
liam, I felt more upon the oec^kni than I 
cjiosj? tof confe?^. However, t so f;^r reqan- 
cUecJ myself to the man ass to be indpce^ to 
let him t^ke me in a catK)e tq the oth^ side 
of tl>e rivqr to see ^ fishing place they h^d 
im^Q : when w? gqt there^ we found ^noth^ 
{jjanoe th^re with ;i rp^n in it^his head hang* 
iftg 9Ver the ^lide of the canoej^ frothing s^ 
the moiith. The n^n with me got into the 
^^flOB, and found h© had been wounded in 
the h^nd by the dorsal fin of a larg^e fish ; 
jae apptied his mouth to the woun^, awj 
sucked Sfme time, after which the m^n ap^ 
pesjed to revive, bwt upon observing biflai 
piore nicely I found he was Intoxiicated witji 
|DiimbQ,a very strong fern^ented liquor pror 
duped from a spepies of pi^lm tree, and sufr 
ierecj a vast deal n?of e fronn the effects of 
that than^from the fin of th? fi.*^h. Uud^r^ 
standing th^t king Aqu,a was a little lowoy 
dftwn the river, I got the nian to take me i^i 
his canpe to where the Jciqg w^, J ioun4 
when we got cjow^ kiiig Aqu?. w^ .^9M)t 
half a mile from tl^e h^cj^i and the j^tf^p 
whpre I int?ijded tp land, was f9 fuU qf r»h4 
t^t W^<;9¥W mt get \h9 PftHfle wi^thip tJJfeg^ 
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yards of sound ground. Their fishing-^ 
place is a weir composed of a dumber oC 
bamboo sticks placed very deep in the mud,, 
and about twenty yards from the shore, and 
continued for more than one hundred yards 
in a straight line, each end being secured by 
bamboos quite into the bush : when the tide 
comes up it carries the fish, over these bam- 
boos, which are about four feet above the 
mud, and when it goes down the fish are 
stopped by this wedge of canes : they take 
great numbers of fish this way. 

But to return to my attempting to land 
upon the beach. I was obh'ged to find another 
place to land, which we did, and got the ca-r 
noe withih ten yards of land, when the man 
made signs he would carry me very well 
through the mud upon his back; beings 
remarkable strong man I expected he would 
have carried me very e^ily, but to my great 
mishap, when he had made dneor two steps 
the mud deepened above his knees, and he 
could not move ; of course I was obliged to 
dismount and get throiigh the mud as wel{ 
as I could, and a pretty figure I cut when % 
got out with my white stockings and naiVr 
keen breeches. I made the best of my wsqt 
to king Aqua, but wh«i I got therie I fouad 
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he was gone to a little distance, and about 
forty of his people were at work clearing the 
ground to set yams. One of them immedi- 
ately set to work to clean and wash me, 
which he soon did effectually ; but while he 
was doing of it I did not feel very comfort- 
able, for one or two of the men were dis- 
playing behind me how easily they could cut 
off my head as I was sitting down, with 
their great knives ; but presently the king 
arrived and freed me from my alarms. 

His attendants brought down a large 
quantity of wild hog chops, and mimbo, of 
which he invited me to partake. I eat and 
drank heartily, which greatly pleased him. 
After we had done eating, he examined ray 
gun and my sword, at which he felt particu- 
larly pleased ; he drew it out of the scab- 
bard, felt the keenness of its edge, got up 
and tried how he could cut with it, looked 
at his face in it, and adjusted his handker- 
chief, which was tied round his temples, and 
after amusing himself for sometime with it * 
returned it to me. In person he is about six . 
feet two inches high, well formed, and very 
muscular, with an aquiline nose, and a very 
pleasing and placid countenance, very sim- 
ple in his manners, living according to the 
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custonqi of his country, drinking nothing but 
water and mirnbo, I think from my own 
observation he must be about thirty-five 
years of age. His territories are very exten- 
sive, Duke Town standing in his country,- 
for whicb the Calabar people pay him so 
much money for permission^ to remain there 
quietly. Aqua country extends very far 
. eastward, and I hope in a very short time to 
go to its extent. 

February 3d. Went to Creek Town to 
see Ego Honesty and the king, and took a 
walk into his country for about three miles^ 
aad found it far superior tp Calabar, even 
with the narrow paths to walk in, for. each 
side of the pad was lined with ripe pine- 
apples, which sent forth a most delicious 
odour, and a little white flower like a violet, 
which was really delightful. To-day I sent 
king Aqua an umbrella. I caught two diffe- 
rent sjjecies of monkey or sloth. I dined 
with Ego Honesty, who would insist upon 
my sitting at the head of the table, to shew 
how much he respected me for the trifling 
presents I had made him; he was a little 
sick of an intermittent fever, or a kind of 
of an ague and fever. Wherever you turned 
your head you saw fetiches, some of the 
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feldfis of birds, ^g shells, feathers, human 
ftkulls, pieees of flags, and in some ^zces 
little houses were built, under which was 
placed a hollow conical pillar ; what it con^ 
t&ined I did not khow, neither did I conceive 
it prudent to fenquire. In my walk over the 
Country I passed over the Egbo or execution 
pl^ce, were a man a few days Ijefore had 
beeii hanged for killing another in the bush. 
If one man kills another they do not sell hitn 
for a slave; nothing can expiate his crime 
but his dearth. I selw this man the first day I 
w^ent to Creek Town chained to the palaver- 
house^ with a large timber chain round hia 
neck. 

February 6th. Otto Ephraim called upon 
ttie, a man who had received his education 
fe Liverpiool : he speaks Engligh very wdl, 
ihd from him I expect to get a vast deal of 
inforttiation. He mentioned a country Which 
lies NE from Calabar, called Howatt, which 
16 the direction I purpose to take, as thfe 
Calabarians can protect me beyond that 
Country to the Boring country : he mentions 
Eerick Boatswain to be the richest and most 
pbwetful king in the neighbourhood cX 
(Dalabar. 

^ebru&tySth. TMs was grand yampia 
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day, whfeh no pfersbn Whb had ncA purchased 
yampia date be seen 'out of th^f houses. 
Egbo Young gave a general feast to afl -the 
yampia men ki the bourttry ; it comrtieh^^cfes^ 
Witli the appearand eff Egbo, whfo is grartdet 
tipon ' that day than any other, tnaklng 4 
Rdise very like a beat. 1 shall not de9Ct*i!)fe 
Ws dress, because I purpose getting a draw- 
ing, but at present I do not wish to she\V 
any cui*iosity in bbservirng these filings, fot 
fear they might ^)revent mfe fVom ohsktv^^ 
tidri h^rekfter. On this day they kill plenty 
of Egbd, of caiitteted goats, and the d&y is 
ttuly devdtfed to eating ^nd drinking. Egbd 
YoUhg vet-y handsbmely presented me with 
an ^^b& goat ahd a jug of mimbo ; but^l^ 
though they get very festive, they seldotti 
fotget how to conduct themselves, for ishoUld 
Any one so fiE* get dirunk as to abuse his 
fieigjh bouts, he is ifflm^ediately fined twenty 
Copper rods and ah E^bo goat, wHich good 
Ifegtilation ke6J>s them in excellent order. .As 
the windows of my house overlooked one , 
end of the palaver-house, I saw a good deal 
of iheit eatihg and drinking; I observed 
Somfe drinking out of an English bullock's 
hbi*h, and their urine passing from them ^t 
the sfttae time ; I Stiw two people drinking 
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out of the same horn at the same time by 
putting their mouths close together. Yampia 
is iwie of thdr grandest titles, which at the 
same time is a part of the chief men's reve- 
nues; every man who purchases yam{Ha 
pays for it one manatea ( value one hundred 
copper rods), two boxes of copper rods, 
twenty-six quart3 of brandy, and two goats, 
which is divided among the chiefs ; but 
previous to their buying yampia, they must 
first purchase Egbo, which costs them eight 
boxes of copper rods, with brandy and chop, 
which is likewise divided among their chiefs. 
They have several other titles, of which I 
have not yet been able to learn the particu- 
lars, and to which the commission of parti- 
cular misdemeanors or crimes are amenable, 
such as king of Ebongo, king of Congo, 
king of Egbo, and king of Yampia, which 
signifies that they are at the head of those 
laws. These laws are all executed by the 
Egbo, or Mumbo Jumbo, should they be so 
refractory as not to pay the fine without his 
assistance. I saw some slaves to-»day from 
the River del Rey, who had a round hole 
made on each side the nose just above the 
tip, and a small peice of wood about the size 
of a large pea divided, and one half placed in 
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e»di hole. I find the slaves come but a little 
way from the interior, and that not in the 
direction I want to go, a$ the Howatt coun- 
try^ through which I must pass^ trades with 
the Calabar pieople for nothing but yams. 
Most df the slaves the Calabar people get 
are Ea-icock, Tabac, Eericock Boatswain, 
and Ebeo; sometimes .$om0 Brassy slaves, 
and Cameroon slaves. There is very little 
difference in their ajl^arance from the Ca- 
labar natives themselves, unless the Brassy, 
who are very much marked or tattoed about 
the face and belly. The king of the Howatt 
country is upon very good terms with the 
Calabarians. Egbo Young says Cross River 
comes further down than they have ever 
attempted to go, being stc^p^ by an im- 
mense fall of water, which they hear fcH* se- 
veral miles before they reach it ; the land 
tjhen becomes much higher. However, ip t^e 
course of a few days I shall have a canoe, 
for which I am obliged to send down ta 
Cameroons, beyond the River del Rey ; it 
will^cost me ^t least three bftoc^d copper 
rods, and by no means a large one ; in fact^ 
it is considerably deaKer living here tbaa 
in^ England. As soon^ as I get tl^ eanoe I 
propose going up Cross River as far as { 
VOL. n. D d 
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can get, previous to my setting out- for the 
interror. 

February loth. There hdls been great re- 
joicing to-day in consequence of a visit from 
king John of Guinea Company, who came 
to return the chiefs of Calabar thanks for 
getting him away from Old Town out of the 
power of M^ily Tom. Old Town was for- 
merly the principal town of Cal^ltar, but now 
the Calabar natives and they are at war, and* 
have been for several years, although only 
three miles distance from Calabar. This war 
arose from the conduct of a master of a ves- 
sel, named Walker, from Liverpool. A 
French vessel came up the river to attack 
Walker's ship, when the inhabitants assisted 
him to get his ship up the river into a small 
creek between Duke Town and O^iinea 
Company, where she lay very secure. The 
Frenchman when he got to Duke Town 
not finding her there, sent his pinnace well 
manned to find her but, but -she perceiving 
it, fired through the bushes and killed the 
commkndhig 6fficer, which induced them to 
return. Previous to his going he divided his 
slaves between OW Town and Duke Town, 
but whteh^he came to get them again, Willy 
Tom was one deficient, which had run away ; 
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the consequence vfa«, that Walker stopped 
Willy Tom the next time that he came on 
board the vessel, with an inl^ntion of kiecp- 
ing him until he got six sliives for the one 
lost ; but Willy Tom leaped overboard and 
mad»his escape, and immediately 'made 
war on the Duke and Creek Town people, 
supposing they had persuadedor instigated 
Walker to stop him% This Walker is the same 
man who put for several days his mate and 
-doctor each into a hencoop, and set thepa 
opposite to each other ; . and r^eport says he 
sent one of his mates on shore at Boftny 
River, and starved him to death, by getting 
the king td send him into the bush^ and tie 
hin* to a tree, ttidi there leave him with a 
calabash placed before hlpi, but at such a 
distarfce that he could just see the water k 
contained ; a mere cruef death could hardly 
be devised. Two of the natives, who were 
eye-witnesses of the fact, w«re brought from 
Bonny to Liverpool^ but I believe their de- 
positions vme^ot tSken. 

February 12th. Duktl^raim purchased 

yam^ia for one of his captaiofis, and I had an 

opportunity of seeiitg a manatea; a most 

uncommon misfihip«n animal it 19 ; it ap« 

Dd2 . . 
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pears to be a species of lea^; it cannot be 
called, a quadruped, neither can it be called a 
fisli; ,it partakes of the nature of a fish by 
Its jtwo fins or hands. This was about six 
feet loi^, and three jank in circumference, 
with a thick ^d wide spreading taol jike a 
fan ; the fins were very large and thick ; an 
eye no larger than a very large pea ; two 
nostrils very small, and its two ears so very 
smaH that thej appeared like hdies maclB 
^ith a pin ; head the siae of an ox ; very 
curiously formed, no incisor teeth, and onfy 
eight grinders. It is a peaceable animal, and 
feeds by the sides of rivers upon mangrove 
boughs. The hunttf s paddle tbemsel|res in 
jtheir canoes as near as feh^^ can, t^iey then 
strike him with f spear, to which is aflSxed 
e cord and a buoy ; the instant the iftiimal 
feels himself woimded he plunged to the 
bottom, or swims away; when he grows 
weak through }»^ of Wood, they find where 
he is by the buoy ; th^ then go and dis- 
patch him. The skin ia not itei^ thick; uq- 
der that lies a atrdhg cellular substance like 
a porpoise^ and tbti^ flesh has the app^:BnGe 
* of veal : the head is by far the most curious 
part of thks fish. I have givea a perfect 
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drawing as it lay on its back in the canoe* 
Its heart was perfectly rotten ; it had thir- 
teen ribs. f^, 

I have now. Sir William, given an account ^ 
pf every thing that I could do with correct- 
ness ; but by the next ship every informa- 
tion that can be gi^en about Gaidar and the 
neighbouring countries. 

My health is very good, and I am in. good 
spirits, no obstagle appealing tp prevent 
me from eventually accomplishing my mis- 
sion. 

I beg my respects to Dr. Hamilton^ and 
Sir Joseph Banks, and believe me to be» 
Sir Willijrm, 

your truly obligsd humble servant, 
HENRY NICHOLLS. 

Old Calabar, J/rica, February 15/A, iSbS- 

To Sir William Young, Bart. &c. &c. &c. 

Forwarded by the Brig Hannah and Mary, 
— — - Bloomiicld, master* 
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OtD Calabar is not very extensive, and 
consists of Duke Town, Old Town, Hen- 
shaw Town, King John Artbo'sH^'own, Eeri- 
cock. Palm Oil, Creek Town, and Guinea 
Company, 11 subject to the king of Calabar. 
Duke Town contains about two thousand 
inhabitants, Henshaw Town about three 
hundred, and lies two miles S W of Duke 
Town. King John Ambo's Town contains 
about the same number as Henshaw Town, 
and lies three-fourths of a mile N E by E ; 
Willy TdVvn lies thrfee to four miles NE of 
Duke Town, the population of which I can 
form no idea of, perhaps five hundred 
people, but the Calabar people do not like to 
converse upon the subject. Eericock and 
Guinea Company are about the saoic size 
as Henshaw Town ; Guinea Company lies 
about twenty mAes N E in the direction of 
the river. Cameroon Town has only twenty 
people. King Aqua's Town, where he re- 
sides, is about three miles east of Duke Town, 
and the small fish town upon Aqua river is 
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seven mrl6s distant full south. The Howsftt 
and Boring country lie two days journey N 
E from Duke Town. Creek Town is about 
ei^ht miles distant N N E. and contains fif-^ 
teen hundred inhabitants. The^Creek that 
takes you up there go« round, and comes 
into the river again opfK)site Old Town, and 
is navigable for small styps ; one, some time 
*ga> went up to Creek Town arid remained 
there until she had purchased her cargo; but 
as I have not matured my observations on 
these subjects,'! shall say no more about 
them uritil the next ship sails, which will be 
in two months, when I shall send a plan of 
the country. 

The Aqua country iextends ais far aS they 
know to the eastward, and must be very 
extensive. 

The climate is tolerably good at Duke 
Town, and agrees with me very well J their 
rainy season commences the latter end of 
May and continues until the beginning of 
October; the weather then becomes vety fine 
^nd dry, until February^ when the fogs 
begin ; they are spmetkniss so thick thit you 
canni!^ see a man ten yards before you ; 
these continue more or less till the rainy 
season opmm^nces again, which the natives 
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considen: their most healthy part of the jetr. 
Duke Town would be very heaithy if the 
inhabitants kept it clean. I intend to keep 
a Journal of the wihds and weather. 

The soil is a loose red sand, and produce 
yams, cocoa nuts, limes, plantains, but very 
few large trees in the«eighbourhood of Duke 
Town; the country is overgrovm witJi 
brush-wood, and when they i^nt their yurns 
they very seldom take the trouUe of Searing 
it away, but plant their yams among it>. They 
sell a vast many, yams and plantakis to the 
ships for the slaves during tfaar middle pa&- 
lage. The sugarcane grows v^abondiuitly, 
and is regularly brought to market and sdd ; 
the natives are very fond of chewkig it ; it 
is equally fine with what is produced in the 
West Indies. 

Their yams are sold lo for a copper rod. 

3 Sticks of sugar cane, - i rod, or is. 
6 Bunches of plantaini - 1 

4 Eggs, . - ^ 1 
1 Fowl, r - t* 
g Little fish, -> 1 

1 Goat, .-. ^ V - go ' 
1 Stick of dried fish 

containing - - 6. 
1 Small cow too te soo> do. £.f los. 
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A coppier rod is rather more than one shH- 
ling English. " They hold the market every 
morning upon a small f)pen space east of the 
town, where all* their produce is taken by 
Ae women. 

The Calabarians in tlieir manners are like 
most Indians, who have had a long com- 
munication with Ekiropeans, are passionately 
fond of spirits ; but it is not so with thehr 
principal men, who behave and cdnduct 
themselv^ as politely as an English gentle- 
man ; but as I wish to make friends with 
the middling traders, as well as the great 
men, I am obliged to be very profuse with 
my rum, as this class of men are those who 
go furthest up the country, and can give me 
the laest information. 

The principal traders' houses are buiflf of 
Wood, brought out by the different captains 
from Liverpool, oblong, and thatched with 
bamboo leaves, wh^ last very well two 
years. The house I reside in was brought 
out by Mr. Patrick Fairweather ; was built 
in the year 1 785, and still remains very good. 
A desCTiptbn of mine will suffice for all the 
rest, as they »e all built upon the same prin- 
ciple ; this house is about twenty yards long, 
and thirty fciet high, with a ground floor, a 
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first floor, and a kind of cock*Ioft : the first 
floor contains two rooms, one I occupy, and 
the other my attendants, and two small 
rooms in each wing for bed-rooms. My 
room is about forty feet long, twenty-^five 
feet wide, and fifteen feet high, and has been 
very handsomely finished. A covered gal* 
lery surrounds the house ; and as the con- 
tents of it, 1 am sure, will amuse you. Sir 
William, so I shall particularly describe it; 
it sometimes puts me in mind of a drawing 
room in England. 

I have two large pier-glasses, seven f^^et 
by four, elegantly ^It and ornamented ; 
twenty five ditto, from two and a half to 
four feet ; three large sophas, twelve chairs, 
two handsome escrutoire desks, six tables, 
two large garde vines, one handsome mar- 
ble side* board, and an immense quantity of 
glasses, china, and earthen ware ; six paint- 
ings, and twenty lagge engravings, five 
clocks, 9Jid two musical ditto : and a jHretty 
jumble of furniture it is. 

They have a custom, when, they 'drink, 
to pour a little water upon the ground for 
their father or mother, which is put in the 
ground. 

For most of their complaints they apply 
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glysters, which they do very dexterously j 
they use a small calabash with a long pipe 
to it, place themselves upon their hands and 
knees and cock up their bottoms, another 
person then appliet the glyster, by pouring 
warm water into the calabash. 

Their remedy for a pain in the head is 
cuppingj'Which they do with a razor, and a 
sipall calabash heated with palm oil set on 
fire. 

They arm themselves with muskets, 
short knives, .and short double-edged 
swords, which they itiake out of the trade 
iron. 

Their food is chop made of yam cut in 
slices, cayenne pepper, palm oil, and fowl, 
fish, goat, or wild hog ; their other dish is 
foo-feo, which is yams beat up to the con- 
sistence of a paste, and slauber sauce, which 
is made of palm oil, pepper, and an herb 
very like mint in taste, which gives the 
sauce a very agreeable flavour ; they roll it 
inta small balls, and stick their middle fin- 
ger into it, dip it into the sauce, and swallow 
it without chewing ; they are served up in 
calabashes made of a very large .species of 
gourd, that grows in Aqua country, 

Egbo runs about the town every day. 
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flogging all those he meets who have not 
purchased Egbo, which stimulates the peo« 
I^e to attain that honour^ and add to the re** 
venue of the chief. 

The principal chief, P{bo Young, is obli- 
ged to entertain all strangers,and, if required, 
give them his protection. 

The boys, and sometimes the men, amuse 
themselves by striking, with sharp-pointed 
sticks, .4 bundle of grass to which a string 
is attached, and a boy keeps swinging it 
round, which they strike vwy dexterously. 
Wrestling is another amusement 

Every eight days is Calabar 'Sunday, 
when they drink mimbo all day long ; and 
at night, I am confident, there is not a sober 
man or woman in the town, unless they 
cannot procure mimbo^ The tiext day they 
sleep all day long. 

When a woman is brought to bed of twins, 
they send hw into the bush from the town, 
as if she had been guilty of the most hdnous 
crime, t 

It appears to be the pride of each tracfer 
or chief to keep as many women as he can 
possibly afford ; some have three, some tmif 
twenty, thirty, and forty : but the keeping of 
them costs very little; they are satisfied 
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with plenty of chop, dothes for their loins, 
beads, and manilloes. 

If any person kills a tiger, a large snake, 
or a manatea, he is obliged to take it to the 
king of Calabar, from whom he receives a 
reward for killing it ; but should he apply 
it to his own use, without sending it to the 
king, he pays a very heavy fine to the king* 

If a man's wife behaves ill, he marks her 
with chalk down the arms, breast, belly, 
and forehead, and sends her to her father, 
who takes her again, so no more is said or 
done, but she i$ at libiprty to go where she 
pleases, and live with those she likes best ; 
and if she can find a better place than her 
father's, she generally goes to it. 

The women are finely formed, and liefore 
they bear children have very beautiful 
bregists ; but as soon as they have liad a 
child their breasts fall, and they look truly 
disgusting; I saw one or two with uncom-> 
mon large breasts, reaching below their na- 
vels, and very thick. 

The Calabar natives are very well formed, 
and by no means unpleasant countenances ; 
they shave their heads in different forms, 
some in angles, some in circles ; their tem- 
ples are raised considerably by repeated 
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cuppings ; some tattoo their arms f5pom the 
shoulder to the wrist, by making little inci- 
sions about a quarter of an inch from each 
other; some they* breasts, and a vast many 
of them are not marked at all ; the women 
are marked in the same way as the raen» 
and shave their heads in the same way; 
sometimes they dress their heads with, an 
immense tuft at top, as thick as your wrist, 
bound round with red. 

They are by no means musical, nor have 
they any musical instruments except a large 
drum, and two hollow piecey of wood, which 
they play upon with another hollow piece 
of wood ; but of all these things, I shall sen<jt 
drawings by the next ship. 

As for religion, I cannot at present per- 
ceive they have any public form ; they be- 
lieve there is a God who created every itmg, 
and the only religious day they have they 
appropriate to eating and drinking. 
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The Treasurer, the Rev. Dn Hamilton, 
then made his annual report of the state of 
the funds of the society, which was declared 
as most full, clear, and satisfactory. 

Resolved, that the Committee of the fol- 
lowing year do consist of 

The Earl of Moira. 

The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart.* 

Sir John Throgmorton, Bart. 

Roger Wilbraham, Esq. 

William Morton Pitt, Esq. 

The Rev. Dr Hamilton, Treasurer. 

Sir WiMiam Young, Bart. Secretary. 
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May a8, 1808. 

At a General Meeting of the Subscribers to 
the Association, 

THE EARL OF ttOIRA IN THE CHAIR. 

It was stated, that though disappointed in 
their expectations by the death of Mr. 
Henry NichoUs, the Committee had not 
been unmindful of their duty to the Body at 
large, in exerting their endeavours to pro- 
cure other travellers for the purpose of mak- 
ing further discovteries in the interior and 
unknown parts of Africa; an interesting 
correspondence had takeq place between the 
Secretary, and a very accomplished person 
in the commissariat department in Sicily, 
strongly recommended by persons wdl 
qualified to judge of his talents and pro- 
ficiency ; but from the difficulty of a per- 
sonal intercourse, and other circumstances^ 
your Committee have given a decided pre- 
ference to a person strongly recomnnended 
to the Committee by Mr. Professor Blumen-> 
bach of Gotingen, and by others who were 
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well acquainted with his personal and men- 
tal (qualifications, and who appears to your 
Committee to be a person every way qualir 
fied for such an employment He is well 
born ; ana to an unblemished and highly 
honourable character, adds strength of mind, 
ah(3 a Vigorous constitution, great ardour 
in jthe .pursuit of knowledge, and a most 
aqxloiis wish to promote the objects of our 
Association, This gentleman is now exert- 
ing himself in the acquisition of every spe- 
cies of information that can be of use to him, 
whefher in languages^ the habits of the coun- 
try to which he is goin^, or of general 
science : and your Committee think they 
have' every reason to be ^satisfied with the 
prospects betore them. The particular route 
wiiich he will lie directed to take, was it at 
this time positivdydecided, would, perhaps, 
at this early period of the undertaking, oe 
improper to oe made publicly known. 

Such have been in part the proceedings 
of the Committee since the last general 
meeting. 

It may be thought proper, and probably 
is expected, that your Committee should say 
something with regard to the situation of 
your highly esteemed traveller, Mr. Horne- 

voL. II. E e 
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man ; the Committee wish that it was in 
their power to give any satisfactory infor- 
mation on that interesting subject ; but your 
Committee have only received very imper- 
fect information with respect to Mr. Horne- 
man ; all that is positively known is, that at 
the time he left Mourzouk, which is now at 
the distance of seven years, he was in pCT- 
feet health, and in full confidence that he 
should be able to accomplish the washes of 
the Association ; but whether he is detained 
by the governing power of the country to 
which he is gone, and which is thought to 
be not improbable, or he has fallen by acci- 
dent or disease, is perfectly unknown to 
your Committee ; but though totally igno- 
rant of his actual situation, your Committee 
is not without some gleam of hope, founded 
on some uncertain reports,, that he.may still 
be in safety, and at some future time may 
be able to return to his anxious employers. 
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May 5Lytb, 1809. 

At a General Meeting of the Subscribers to 
the Aasodatwn, 

THE EARL OF MOIRA IN THE CHAIR, 

After stating at some length the proceed- 
ings of the Committee, since the last general 
meeting, information was given that their 
ktely appointed traveller had left this coun- 
try in the month of February last, in perfect 
health, and from the extensive knowkc^e 
he had acquired of the Arabic language, and 
from the general information he had obtain- 
ed in natural knowledge, and the useful 
sciences, he had confident hopes he should 
be able to answer fully the views of the As- 
sociation. The Committee had given to him 
the fullest and the most complete instruction 
in their power, had made all the necessary 
arrangements, for the supply of money, 
both for his outfit and his journey, and had 
procured for him every proper and necessary 
recommendation, to those persons who 
could be useful to him in those parts through 
which it was intended he should pass in his 
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way to the principal objects of his enquiry, 
where he must be left to the resources of 
his own good sense and understanding. 

The Committee, in further advancement 
of their design for the discovery of the injte* 
nor of Africa, have requested the assistance 
of Mr. Salt, a' gentleman well acquainted 
with several parts of the south-eastern por- 
tion of that continent, and who has lately 
returned to that country, in a public capa^ 
city, trusting to his discretion in employing 
a particular person, recommended by him, 
or any other, whom, in his travels, he may 
meet with, and who, he shall be of opinion, 
cimr be useful in advancing the views of the 
Association ; ' and your Committee haye 
given to that gentleman a power of drawing 
for a considerable sum of money on the 
Treasurer, but 1 to a limited amount. 

From these two sources, and others 
which are intended to be made use of, the 
Association and the public will probably 
derive very considerable information in 
points of science and curiosity, as well as 
n'hat regards the commercial and political 
inti^ests of this nation and of Europe at 
large. Some few circumstances relating to 
your traveller, Mr. Horseman, have b^en 
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laid before your Committee, but of so vague 
and uncertain, a nature as to affoi-d no great 
hope of a successful termination of his im- 
portant undertaking, but at the same time 
not so absolutely unfavourable as to extin- 
guish every hope of his return to his friends 
and to his country. 

Resolved, that the Committee of the fol- 
lowing year do consist of 
The Earl of Moira. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. K3. 
Sir John Throgmorton^ Bart 
Roger Wilbraham, Esq. 
William Morton Pitt, Esq. 
The Earl of Hardwicke. 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 
The Rev, Dr. Hamilton, Treasurer. 
Sir William Young, Bart, Secretary, 
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* Aylesbury, the Countess of 

^ Banks, the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph, Bart. K. B. 

* Barbara, the Rt. Hon. Lord 

* Beaufoy, Col. Mark 

* Bennet, R. H A- Esq. 
Blandford, the Marquis of 
Boylston, Nathaniel Ward, Esq. 

* Buccleugh, His Grace the Duke of 
Burney, the Rev. Dr. 

Carlisle, the Earl of 

* Carysfort, the Earl of 
Comings, Thomas Gray, Esq. 

^ Coutts, Thomas, Esq. 

Darnley, the Earl of 

Egertou, the Hon. and Rev. Francis 
Ellis, John, Esq. 
Ellis, George, Esq. ' 
Englefield, Sir Henry, Bart. 

Foley, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Forbes, Lord Viscount 

Gisborne, the Rev. Mr. 
Glenbervie, the Rt. Hon. Lord 

* Gostling, George, Esq. 

* Grafton, His Grace the Duke of 
Gwydir, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
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Halifax, Dr. 
Hamilton', the Rev. Dr. 
Hardw'cke, the Earl of 
Hairowby, the Rt. Hoa. Lord 
Heron, Sir Robert, Bart. ■<, 
Hertford, the Marquis of 
Hoare, Charles, Esq. 
Hoare, Henry, Esq. 
Hoare, Henry Hugh, Esq^ 
Home, Everard, Esq. 

Jacobs, William, Esq. ; 

Kaye, the Rev. Sir Richard, Bart. 
Knight, Richard Payne, Esq. 

• Landaff, the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of 
Lovaine, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Loveden, Edward Lovedeo, Esq. 

Maitland, John, Esq. 

• Marsdcn, William, Esq. 
Metcalf, Sir Theophilus, Bart. 

• Miller, Charles, Esq. 

• Moira, the Earl of 
Morton, the Earl of 
Motteux, John, Esq. 

• Noel, Colonel Noel 

• North, the Hon. Frederick 

North, the Hon. Dudley , _ , - 

• Northumberland, His Grace the Duke of 

• Pitt, William Morton, Esq. 
Roberts, Colonel 
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♦ Scott, Hugh, Esq. 

• Selsey, the Rt. Hon. llord ' 
Shaftesbury, the Earl of 
Sloane, Colonel Hans 
Smith, Sir Sidney, Bart; 
Spencer, Earl 

* Stepney, Sir John, Bart. 

* Symmons, John, Esq^ 

Throckmorton, Sir JohA',' hiri: ' • ' 
Valentia, Lord ViscoUht'- ' 

• Watson, Sii^ WilK^iiiV^iirt.'' 

• Wilbcrforce, "Wiltim', Esq; -' 
Wilbraham, Roger, Esq. . 

Wilkins6^,il(ihd; Eyi. 
WiUet, John Wlilet, ^sd.; 
Winchestefi the Rt. Ukr. the Bishop of 
Winne, the Rev. Dr. . 
Wolfe, George, Esq. ; 
Wyndham, JosepiijEs'q.' 

Yarborough, the Rt. Hbif; Lord ' ' 

Young, Sir William, Bard''. 
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